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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


Commencement,  1931 

June  6,  Saturday,  Alumni  Day;  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Visitors. 

June  7,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate. 

June  8,  Monday,  Commencement. 

,  Summer  Session,  1931 

June  4,  Thursday 

June  5,  Friday  ^Registration  of  resident  students. 

June  6,  Saturday  J 

June  8,  Monday,  Registration  of  non-resident  students. 

June  9,  Tuesday,  Class  work  begins. 

July  4,  Saturday,  Independence  Day — Holiday. 

August  7,  Friday,  Summer  session  ends. 

First  Semester,  1931 

September  9,  Wednesday,  through  September  12,  Saturday, 
Freshman  Days. 

September  11,  Friday,  8:00-12:00  o’clock  noon  j  Registration  of 
September  12,  Saturday,  8:00-12:00  o’clock  noon  j  Upperclassmen. 
September  14,  Monday,  Class  work  begins. 

October  -24,  Saturday,  Old  Gold  Day — Holiday. 

November  26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day — Holiday. 

December  19,  Saturday,  12:00  o’clock  noon,  Christmas  recess 
begins. 

1932. 

January  4,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Class  work  resumed. 

January  4,  Monday,  through  January  16,  Saturday,  Registration 
of  resident  students  for  the  second  semester. 

January  21,  Thursday,  Preparation  for  final  examinations. 
January  22,  Friday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Beginning  of  first  semester  final 
examinations. 

January  29,  Friday,  Close  of  first  semester  final  examinations. 
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Second  Semester,  1932 


January  29,  Friday,  and  January  30,  Saturday,  Second  semester 
registration  for  new  students. 

February  1,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Class  work  begins. 

February  22,  Monday,  Founders’  and  Benefactors’  Day. 

March  23,  Wednesday,  5:00  p.  m.,  Spring  recess  begins. 

March  30,  Wednesday,  8:00  a.  m.,  Class  work  resumed. 

May  2,  Monday,  through  May  14,  Saturday,  Spring  pre-registra¬ 
tion. 

May  7,  Saturday,  May  Day — Holiday. 

May  26,  Thursday,  Preparation  for  final  examinations. 

May  27,  Friday,  Beginning  of  second  semester  final  examinations. 
June  3,  Friday,  Close  of  second  semester  examinations. 

June  4,  Saturday,  Alumni  Day;  Annual  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors. 

June  5,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate. 

June  6,  Monday,  Commencement. 


Summer  Session,  1932 


June  2,  Thursday 
June  3,  Friday 


June  4,  Saturday  J 

June  6,  Monday,  Registration  of  non-resident  students. 
June  7,  Tuesday,  Class  work  begins. 

July  4,  Monday,  Independence  Day — Holiday. 

August  5,  Friday,  Summer  session  ends. 


CORPORATION 


Note — The  officers  responsible  for  the  general  government  of 
DePauw  University  are  known  as  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Visitors. 

1.  Trustees 


Term  began 

1900  William  H.  Adams . 

1907  William  E.  Carpenter.  . 

1909  Edwin  H.  Hughes . 

1910  Clement  Studebaker,  Jr 

1911  Ira  B.  Blackstock . 

1911  James  M.  Ogden . 

1912  John  W.  Emison . 

1914  Roy  O.  West . 

1916  A.  B.  Cline . 

1918  Fred  Hoke . 

1918  D.  P.  Simison . 

1919  Charles  H.  Barnaby.  . . . 

1922  Charles  W.  Jewett . 

1923  Ralph  W.  Gwinn . 

1923  Will  A.  Cavin . 

1924  George  W.  Switzer . 

1925  H.  C.  Clippinger . 

1925  J.  E.  Neff . 

1926  J.  W.  McFall . 

1926  Frank  C.  Evans . 

1927  C.  W.  Beecher . 

1927  Charles  H.  Neff . 

1927  John  Bain . 

1927  L.  J.  Harwood . 

1927  E.  L.  Morgan . 

1928  F.  A.  Hall . 

1928  W.  B.  Gutelius . 

1929  Kenneth  C.  Hogate . 

1929  Edgar  Blake . . 

1929  C.  C.  Hull . 

1930  Richard  A.  Shirley . 

1930  Henry  H.  Hornbrook _ 

1930  E.  Vernon  Knight . 


Term  expires 


Bloomington  . 1931 

•Brazil  . 1932 

Chicago,  Ill . 1932 

Chicago,  Ill . 1934 

•Springfield,  Ill . 1931 

Indianapolis  . 1931 

Vincennes  . 1931 

Chicago,  Ill . 1934 

Bluffton  . 1932 

Indianapolis . 1931 

Romney  . 1932 

Greencastle  . 1931 

•Indianapolis  . 1932 

•New  York,  N.  Y . 1931 

Sturgis,  Mich . 1931 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.  ...1932 

Greenwood  . 1931 

South  Bend  . 1932 

.Indianapolis  . 1931 

•Crawfordsville  . 1934 

Peru  . . . 1932 

•Anderson  . 1931 

.Chicago,  Ill . 1931 

South  Bend  . 1932 

.Chesterton  . 1931 

•  Anderson  . 1932 

.Fort  Wayne . 1932 

New  York,  N.  Y . 1933 

•  Indianapolis  . 1932 

•  Connersville . 1931 

.Indianapolis  . 1934 

•  Indianapolis  . 1934 

New  Albany  . 1934 
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2.  Visitors 

Indiana  Conference 

Rev.  Jos.  N.  Greene,  D.D . Vincennes 

Rev.  E.  H.  Boldrey,  D.D . Bloomington 

Rev.  L.  T.  Freeland . Shelbyville 

Northwest  Indiana  Conference 

Rev.  Homer  P.  Ivey . Lebanon 

Rev.  M.  C.  Bishop . South  Bend 

Rev.  Albert  E.  Monger,  D.D . . . Greencastle 

North  Indiana  Conference 

Rev.  L.  W.  Kemper . Newcastle 

Rev.  W.  B.  Freeland,  D.D . Greenfield 

Rev.  C.  B.  Croxall . Goshen 


3.  Officers  of  the  Corporation 


Roy  O.  West,  Chicago,  Ill . President 

Henry  H.  Hornbrook,  Indianapolis . Secretary 

Harold  E.  Robbins,  Greencastle . Treasurer 


Union  Trust  Company,  Indianapolis. Custodian  Endowment  Fund 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  Chicago 

Custodian  Endowment  Fund 


Central  National  Bank,  Greencastle . Depositor 

First  National  Bank,  Greencastle . Depository 


4.  Committees  of  the  Corporation 

Athletics:  Cavin,  Barnaby,  Gwinn,  Jewett,  Ogden,  W.  B.  Free¬ 
land. 

Auditing:  Evans,  Beecher,  Morgan,  Kemper. 

Budget:  Adams,  Blackstock,  Cline,  J.  E.  Neff,  Emison,  Bain, 
Barnaby,  Carpenter,  Longden,  Hogate,  Robbins  (ex-officio). 

Buildings  and  Grounds:  Barnaby,  Hoke,  Adams,  Simison,  Chas. 
H.  Neff,  Shirley,  Knight. 

Degrees:  Ogden,  Clippinger,  McFall,  Harwood. 

Executive:  Hughes,  Studebaker,  Hoke,  Switzer,  Blackstock, 
Cline,  Barnaby,  Gwinn,  Hornbrook,  Evans,  Adams,  Cavin, 
J.  E.  Neff,  Bain,  Blake,  Knight,  Robbins  (ex-officio). 
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Faculty:  Blackstock,  Cline,  Hornbrook,  Greene,  Boldrey, 
Bishop,  Blake,  Hogate. 

Investing:  Barnaby,  Adams,  Carpenter,  Hoke,  Simison,  Cline, 
Hornbrook,  Gutelius,  Robbins  (ex-officio). 

Laboratories:  Gwinn,  Ogden,  Ivey. 

Libraries:  Emison,  Cavin,  Jewett,  Hall,  Hull. 

Minutes:  Hornbrook,  Ogden,  Carpenter,  J.  E.  Neff. 

Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation:  Longden,  Oxnam, 
West,  Hornbrook,  Mrs.  Edward  Rector. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity;  D.D.,  College  of  the  Pacific;  LL.D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Wabash  College;  Litt.D.,  Boston  University. 

President  of  the  University 

Mabel  Laura  Krueger 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Secretary  to  the  President 

F.  Russell  Alexander 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Publicity  Director 


Henry  Boyer  Longden 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  A.M.,  DePauw  University;  LL.D., 
DePauw  University. 

Vice-President  of  the  University  and  Director  of  the  Edward 
Rector  Scholarship  Foundation 

Helen  Mildred  Kendall 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Secretary  to  the  Vice-President 


Edwin  Post 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College;  A.M.,  Dickinson  College;  Ph.D.,  Dickin¬ 
son  College;  LL.  D.,  Dickinson  College. 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

William  Martin  Blanchard 

A.B.,  Randolph  Macon  College;  A.M.,  Randolph  Macon  College; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Admission 
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Elizabeth  M.  Hollister 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 
Secretary  to  the  Dean 


William  Allen  Huggard 

A.B.,  Middlebury  College;  A.M.,  Middlebury  College. 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty 


Vera  Louise  Worth 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 
Registrar 

Veneta  Johanna  Kunter 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Associate  Registrar 

Margaret  Emily  McGaughey 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 
Assistant  in  the  Registrar’s  Office 

Mary  Frances  Cooper 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 
Assistant  in  the  Registrar’s  Office 


Louis  Herman  Dirks 

A.B.,  Indiana  University;  A.M.,  Indiana  University. 
Dean  of  Men 

Catharine  Elizabeth  Veach 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Men 


Katharine  Sprague  Alvord 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 
Dean  of  Women 

Ruth  Sarah  Quebbeman 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Women 


Herrick  E.  H.  Greenleaf 

S.B.,  Boston  University;  A.M.,  Boston  University. 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
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Salem  B.  Town 

A.B.,  DePauw  University;  M.D.,  Northwestern  University; 
M.D.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City; 
A.M.,  DePauw  University;  S.T.D.,  DePauw  University. 
Treasurer  Emeritus 

Harold  Eugene  Robbins 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Treasurer 

Catherine  Tillotson 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Cashier 

Cathryn  C.  Cooper 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Secretary  to  the  Treasurer 


Byron  Henry  Wilson 

A.B.,  Philometh  College,  Trenton,  Missouri;  D.D.,  Philometh 
College,  College  of  Puget  Sound. 

Executive  Secretary  of  Endowments  and  Promotion 

Reba  Genevieve  Crow 

Secretary  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  Endowments  and  Pro¬ 
motion 


Frances  Calvin  Tilden 

Ph.B.,  DePauw  University;  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  A.M., 
Harvard  University. 

Librarian 

Margaret  Gilmore 
Assistant  Librarian 

Esther  Tarkington  Mayhall 
Assistant  in  the  Library 

Louise  Lytle  Hamilton 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Assistant  in  the  Library 

Mary  Lucille  Allan 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Assistant  in  the  Library 
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Anna  J.  Evans 

A.B.,  DePauw  University. 
Assistant  in  the  Library 


Harriet  Mathews 

Director  of  Women’s  Halls 

Katharine  M.  Mills 
Director  of  Men’s  Halls 

Dora  M.  Jones 
B.S.,  Carlton  College. 

Social  Director  of  Mansfield  Hall 

Mary  Jane  Seed 
A.B.,  DePauw  University. 

Assistant  Director  of  Women’s  Halls 


Mabel  Dudley  Ingalls 
College  Nurse 


Ralph  E.  Schenck 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Superintendent  of  Engineering,  Construction  and  Maintenance 
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UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEES 


ADMINISTRATION  COMMITTEE 


Vice-President  Longden,  Deans  Post,  Blanchard,  McCutchan, 
Dirks,  Treasurer  Robbins,  Professor  Carson,  Mr.  Schenck. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 


Chairman,  Vice-President  Henry  B.  Longden;  Secretary, 
Dean  William  M.  Blanchard;  Professor  Edwin  Post,  Chairman 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Language  Division ;  Professor  R.  W. 
Pence,  Chairman  of  the  English,  English  Literature,  and  Fine 
Arts  Division ;  Professor  W.  W.  Carson,  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Science  Division',  Professor  W.  E.  Bundy,  Chairman  of  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  and  Religion  Division',  Professor  0.  H.  Smith,  Chairman 
of  the  Science  Division ;  Professor  D.  C.  Moffett,  Chairman  of 
the  Physical  Education  Division;  Professor  F.  D.  Brooks.  Head 
of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology. 


FACULTY 


President  Oxnam,  Vice-President  Longden,  Dean  Blanchard, 
Professors  Carson,  Bundy. 


STUDENT  LOANS 


Dean  Dirks,  Vice-President  Longden,  Dean  Alvord,  Profes¬ 
sor  Mitchell,  Miss  Robertson,  Treasurer  Robbins. 


HONORS 


Dean  Blanchard,  Vice-President  Longden,  Professors  Car- 
son,  Brooks,  Telfer,  Pence. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS 


G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  1928- 

A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1913;  S.T.B.,  Boston 
University,  1915;  D.D.,  College  of  the  Pacific,  1925;  LL.D.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  1929;  .LL.D.,  Wabash  College,  1929; 
Litt.D.,  Boston  University,  1930. 

President  of  the  University 

PROFESSORS 

Edwin  Post,  1879- 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1872;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1875;  Ph.D.,  ibid, 
1884;  LL.D.,  ibid,  1927. 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  George  Man¬ 
ners  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Henry  Boyer  Longden,  1881- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1881;  A.M.,  ibid,  1884;  LL.D.,  ibid, 
1925. 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Director  of  the  Edward  Rector 
Scholarship  Foundation,  and  Professor  of  the  German  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature 

Joseph  P.  Naylor,  1891-1925 
M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1884. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

William  Martin  Blanchard,  1901- 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1894;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1900. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Admission,  and  Simeoyi  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Adelbert  Farrington  Caldwell,  1904- 

A.B.,  Colby  College,  1891;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1894. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  Professor  of  English  Literature 

Harry  Bainbridge  Gough,  1907- 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1900;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1911. 

Professor  of  Speech  and  Debate 
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Lisgar  Russell  Eckardt,  1913- 

A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1902;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1907; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1907;  Ph.D.  ibid,  1911. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Francis  Calvin  Tilden,  1900-1904;  1910-1912;  1913- 

Ph.B.,  DePauw  University,  1897;  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1898;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1899. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  and  Librarian 

Rufus  Town  Stephenson,  1914- 

A.B.,  Drury  College,  1899;  A.M.,  Yale  University,  1906;  Ph.D., 
Leland  Stanford  University,  1909. 

Robert  Stockwell  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture 

Edwin  Bryant  Nichols,  1914- 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1894;  A.M.,  Harvard  University, 
1901. 

Alfred  F.  and  Ada  C.  Bridges  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Raymond  Woodbury  Pence,  1916- 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1905;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1906. 

Professor  of  English 

William  Wallace  Carson,  1916- 

A. B.,  Wofford  College,  1907;  A.M.,  Trinity  College,  1908;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1914. 

John  Clark  Ridpath  Professor  of  History  and  Frank  L.  Hall 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Truman  George  Yuncker,  1919- 

B. S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1914;  A.M.,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  1915;  Ph.I).,  University  of  Illinois,  1919. 

Professor  of  Botany 

Walter  E.  Bundy,  1919- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1912;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1915; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1921. 

Martin  V.  Beiger  Professor  of  English  Bible 

Katharine  Sprague  Alvord,  1915- 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1893;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 
1908. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  History 

Edward  Randolph  Bartlett,  1923- 

A.B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  1912;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University, 
1917 ;  D.D.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  1926. 

Ner  Cline  Professor  of  Religious  Education 
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Ernest  Rice  Smith,  1921- 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1912;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1919. 

Professor  of  Geology 

Ralph  William  Hufferd,  1920- 

A.B.,  Washington  University,  1915;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1917;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1920. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Orrin  Harold  Smith,  1925- 

A.B.,  Knox  College,  1908;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1909; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1914. 

Professor  of  Physics 

George  Born  Manhart,  1919- 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University,  1910;  A.M.,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1914;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1923. 

Professor  of  European  History 

Lucy  Tufts  Bowen,  1921- 

A.B.,  Western  College,  1906;  A.M.,  Oberlin  College,  1913. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Louis  Herman  Dirks,  1926- 
A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1906;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1925. 

Dean  of  Men,  and  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

Minna  M.  Kern,  1895- 

Ph.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  1888;  A.M.,  DePauw  University,  1904. 
Professor  of  German 

Dade  Bee  Shearer,  1907- 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907;  A.M.,  DePauw  University, 

1914. 

Professor  of  Latin 

Lilian  Beeson  Brownfield,  1922- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1895;  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  1904;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1914. 

Professor  of  English  Literature 

W.  Vernon  Lytle*,  1927- 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1915;  B.D.,  Yale  University,  1919;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1927. 

Professor  of  Psychology 


*  On  leave  of  absence,  academic  year  1930-1931. 
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Lester  Martin  Jones,  1927- 

A. B.,  Baker  University,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1913; 

B. D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1913;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1927. 

Larz  Whitcomb  Professor  of  Sociology 

William  Roderick  Sherman,  1921- 

A.B.,  Clark  University,  1913;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1914;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1923. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Waldo  F.  Mitchell,  1927- 

A. B.,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1912;  A.M.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1913;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1922. 

Albert  B.  Cole  Professor  of  Economics 

Benjamin  Harrison  Grave,  1928- 

B. S.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  M.S.,  Carleton  College,  1906;  Ph.D,, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910. 

Professor  of  Zoology 

Bernard  Butler  McMahon,  1928- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1915;  graduate,  The  Infantry  School, 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  1926. 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Earl  Cassatt  Bowman,  1928- 

A.B.,  Miami  University,  1909;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1922; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1928. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Lloyd  Blanchard  Gale,  1922- 
A.B.,  Middlebury  College,  1916;  A.M.,  ibid,  1924. 

Professor  of  English 

Andrew  Wallace  Crandall,  1921- 

A.B.,  Central  College,  Missouri,  1917 ;  A.M.,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1920;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1928. 

Professor  of  History 

Harold  Zink,  1925- 

A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1921;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1923;  S.T.B., 
Boston  University,  1923;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1924;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1926. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Cleveland  P.  Hickman,  1924- 

A.B.,  Salem  College,  1917;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1920; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1928. 

Professor  of  Zoology 
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Fowler  Dell  Brooks,  1930- 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  Baker  University,  1911;  A.M.,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1915;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1916;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1921. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

William  Edmund  Edington,  1930- 
A.B.,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1909;  A.M.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1919;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1921. 

J.  P.  D.  John  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Deal 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Director  of  the  McKim  Ob¬ 
servatory 


0 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

Robert  Edward  Williams,  1921- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1916;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1921. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Herrick  E.  H.  Greenleaf,  1921- 

S.B.,  Boston  University,  1916;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1925. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Allen  Huggard,  1923- 

A.B.,  Middlebury  College,  1920;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1923. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Harry  William  Voltmer,  1926- 
A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1923;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1925;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1926. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Jerome  Canady  Hixson,  1924- 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  1922;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1923. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Carroll  DeWitt  Hildebrand,  1926- 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1919;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  1922;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1929. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Percy  Griffith  Evans,  1921- 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1919;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1924;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  1929. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 


2—17559 
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Herold  Truslow  Ross,*  1927- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1918;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 
1924. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Donovan  Clifford  Moffett,  1927- 

A. B.,  DePauw  University,  1922. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Stephen  Maxwell  Corey,  1930- 

B. S.,  Eureka  College,  1926;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1927; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1930. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Vera  L.  Mintle,  1930- 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1923;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1926. 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 
Agnes  Virginia  Harlow,  1919- 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1913;  A.M.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1923. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Mildred  Dimmick,  1922- 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1912;  A.M.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1920. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Gustave  Otto  Arlt,|  1924- 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1929. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 

William  Clarke  Arnold,  1923- 

A. B.,  DePauw  University,  1920;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1923. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Emelton  Search,  1925- 

B. P.E.,  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1914. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Ruth  Evelyn  Robertson,  1923- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1920;  A.M.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1923. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 


*  On  leave  of  absence,  first  semester  1930-1931. 
f  On  leave  of  absence,  academic  year  1930-1931. 
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Cohen  G.  Pierson,  1925- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1922;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1924. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  Hooker  Comstock,  1928- 

A. B.,  Ohio  University,  1912;  B.S.,  ibid.,  1913;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1914. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
• 

Daniel  Webster  Kent,  1928- 

B. S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1919;  graduate,  The  Infantry 
School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  1928. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Warren  Candler  Middleton,  1928- 
A.B.,  Central  College,  1923;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1924; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1929. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ermina  Murlin  Mills,  1928- 

A.B.,  Cornell  College,  1917;  A.M.,  Boston  University,  1920. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 

Jarvis  Castle  Davis,  1926- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1925;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1926. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature 

William  Addison  Neiswanger,  1929- 

A.B.,  Washburn  College,  1922;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1923. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

William  Adams  Telfer,  1929- 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1910;  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1910:  A.M.,  ibid., 
1916;  B.A.,  (Honours)  Oxford  University,  1925;  M.A.,  Oxon., 
1930. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature 

Francis  McLennan  Vreeland,  1929- 
A.B.,  Alma  College,  1922;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1923; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1929. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

William  Adam  Russ,  1927- 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1924;  A.M.,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1926. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
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Laurel  Herbert  Turk,  1928- 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1924;  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1926. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Glenn  Ward  Giddings,  1930- 

A.B.,  Cornell  College,  1923;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1925;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1930. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Winona  Hazel  Welch,  1930- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1923;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1925;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1928. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Samuel  Asa  Small*,  1931- 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1918;  A.M.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  1924;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1925. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature 

INSTRUCTORS 

Judith  K.  Sollenberger,  1924- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1922;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1923. 

Instructor  in  English 

Rachel  Jane  Benton,  1925- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1925. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

L.  C.  Buchheit,  1918- 

A.B.,  Lake  Forest  College,  1914. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Mary  Glenn  Hamilton,  1928- 

A. B.,  DePauw  University,  1924. 

Instructor  in  English 

William  Stanley  Martin,  1928- 

Ph.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1926;  A.M.,  Princeton  University, 
1928. 

Instructor  in  French 
J.  Thomas  Pedlow,  1928- 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1925;  M.S.,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  1926. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

*  Substitute  during  temporary  absence  of  Professor  Caldwell  second  semester 
1930-1931. 
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Franklin  V.  Thomas,  1928- 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1924;  Certificat  de  premiere  classe, 
Royal  Victoria  College  of  Montreal,  1928;  A.M.,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1929. 

Instructor  in  French 

Elsie  Walker  Waldow,  1928- 

A. B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1925;  A.M.,  Northwestern  University, 
1928. 

Instructor  in  English 

Marguerite  Louise  Andrade,  1929- 

Diplome  de  fin  d’etudes,  Lycee  de  Besancon,  France,  1914;  A.B., 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1920;  A.M.,  Yale  University,  1922. 
Instructor  in  French 

George  Lloyd  Bird,  1929- 

B. S.,  Allegheny  College,  1922;  A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1923;  A.M.,  ifcid.,  1924. 

Instructor  in  English 

Lucile  Calvert,  1929- 

A.B.,  Lake  Forest  College,  1927 ;  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  1929. 

Instructor  in  Speech 

Marion  Hugh  Griffitts,  1929- 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1924;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1926. 

Instructor  in  German 

George  Edward  Smock,  1929- 

A. B.,  DePauw  University,  1927;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1928. 

Instructor  in  English 

Martha  Taylor,  1929- 

B. S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1924. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

George  W.  Burkett,  1930- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1929;  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1930. 

Instructor  in  Botany 

Marceliano  Recaredo  Gonzalez,  1930- 
A.B.,  Ellsworth  College,  1922;  A.M.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1926. 

Instructor  in  Spanish 
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Guenther  Hans  Grueninger,  1930- 

Ph.D.,  Freiburg  University  (Germany),  1926. 

Instructor  in  German 

William  McFall  Hargrave,  1930- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1928;  A.M.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

1929. 

Instructor  in  Political  Science 

Jean  Thelma  McDowell,*  1930-1931 

A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1929;  A.M.,  Northwestern  University, 

1930. 

Instructor  in  Speech 

Lloyd  Lowell  Messersmith,  1930- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1928. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Patrick  Joseph  Smith,  1930- 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1930. 
Instructor  in  Speech 

Frances  Priscilla  Studebaker,  1930- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1927 ;  A.M.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1930. 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
Helen  Ione  Tucker,  1930- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1924;  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1928. 
Instructor  in  Geology 

Louis  Andre  Vigneras,  1930- 

Bachelier  es  Lettres,  Universite  de  Poitiers  (France),  1920; 
A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1921;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1922. 

Instructor  in  French 

Albert  Eugene  Reynolds,  1930- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1930. 

Assistant  in  Zoology 

Raymond  R.  Neal,  1929- 
Athletic  Coach 

Warren  J.  Yount,  1927- 
A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1912. 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  (Greencastle) 

John  C.  Vermillion,  1927- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1921. 

Director  of  Student  Teaching  (Putnam  County) 


*  For  the  first  semester  only,  1930-1931. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President 

Henry  Boyer  Longden,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President 

Robert  Guy  McCutchan,  1911- 

Mus.Bac.,  Simpson  College,  1904;  student  Berlin,  Germany, 
1910-1911;  Mus.Doc.,  Simpson  College,  1927. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Singing  and  of  the  History  of  Music 

Julia  Alice  Druley,  1882- 

Student  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Leschetizky  School,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Professor  of  Piano 
Van  Denman  Thompson,  1911- 

Graduate  New  England  Conservatory,  1909;  post-graduate, 
1909-1910;  Mus.Bac.,  Lincoln- Jefferson,  1919;  F.A.G.O.,  1919. 
Professor  of  Organ  and  Composition 

Vernon  Russell  Spieffield,  1928- 

Mus.Bac.,  Simpson  College,  1922;  A.B.,  Simpson  College,  1926; 
student,  Marcian  Thalberg. 

Professor  of  Piano 

Rowland  Leach,  1928- 

A.B.,  Beloit  College,  1908;  Mus.Bac.,  Yale  University,  1910. 
Professor  of  Violin  and  Harmony 

Mark  Everett  Johnson,  1930- 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1921;  post-graduate,  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  1926;  student,  Germany,  1928. 

Professor  of  Singing 

Henry  Rolling,  1929- 

Mus.Bac.,  Nebraska  University  School  of  Music,  1924;  Scholar 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  1926;  Fellow  Julliard  Graduate  School 
1927-28. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano 
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Kenneth  Reynold  Umfleet,  1926- 

Graduate  Kroeger  School  of  Music,  1915;  Mus.Bac.,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1925. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  School  Music 

Mildred  Rutledge,  1906-' 

Graduate  DePauw  University  School  of  Music,  1899;  post-gradu¬ 
ate,  1900. 

Instructor  in  Piano ,  Kindergarten 

Marjorie  Malinda  Lower,  1928- 
Mus.Bac.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1928. 

Instructor  in  Piano  and  Melody  Way 

Edna  Tyne  Bowles,  1927- 

Mus.Bac.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  1927. 

Instructor  in  Singing  and  Violincello 

Louise  Palmer  Walker,  1929- 

Student  Curtis  Institute,  1925-1929;  student  Carl  Flesch. 
Instructor  in  Violin 

Dorothy  Locke,  1929- 

Mus.Bac.,  DePauw  University  School  of  Music,  1928. 

Instructor  in  Piano  and  Singing 

Margaret  Dennis,  1930- 

Mus.Bac.,  DePauw  University  School  of  Music,  1929;  student 
Isidore  Luckstone. 

Instructor  in  Singing  and  Harmony 

Warren  J.  Yount,  1927- 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1912. 

Director  Supervised  Teaching 

Medford  Maxwell,  1927- 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1929. 

Instructor  in  Brass  Instruments 

Edris  King,  1930- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1928;  John  Herron  Art  Institute, 
1927-29. 

Instructor  in  Art 
Dorothy  Fern  Bittel,  1930- 

Diploma,  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1927;  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1929-30. 

Instructor  in  Art 
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Carl  Edward  Von  Brock,  1928- 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Woodwind  Instruments 

Frances  Case,  1930- 
Librarian 

Geraldene  Sherrill,  1930- 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1929. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Location.  DePauw  University  is  located  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  a  city  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  forty 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis.  Since  it  is  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Big  Four  and  the  Monon  steam 
railways,  and  on  the  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and  East¬ 
ern  electric  road,  Greencastle  is  readily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  of  the  country. 

The  city  stands  on  high  ground.  Good  natural  drain¬ 
age,  supplemented  by  a  modern  system  of  sewage  disposal 
and  by  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  makes  this 
attractive  little  city  an  ideally  healthy  site  for  a  college. 
Many  charming  homes  are  open  to  the  students.  There 
are  churches  of  the  Baptist,  Disciples,  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal,  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  denominations. 

Historical  Statement.  In  1832  the  Indiana  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  at  that  time 
comprised  the  entire  commonwealth,  appointed  Allen 
Wiley,  Calvin  Rutter  and  James  Armstrong  a  committee 
“To  consider  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  found¬ 
ing  a  Conference  Seminary  or  College.”  By  a  hearty  vote 
the  report  of  this  committee  was  adopted.  It  read : 

“Deeming,  next  to  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
lights  of  Science  best  calculated  to  lessen  human  woe  and 
to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  having 
learned  from  observation  and  information  that,  where 
superior  schools  and  colleges  are  neglected,  ordinary 
schools  are  almost  universally  in  a  languid  state,  and 
many  persons  live  and  die  without  education,  we,  there¬ 
fore,  report  that  a  seminary  or  college,  under  good  liter¬ 
ary  and  moral  regulations  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  our  people,  and  recommend  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution.” 
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The  actual  founding  of  the  institution  was  delayed 
by  difficulties  in  selecting  the  corporate  name,  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  location,  and  in  securing  financial  support.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  college  should  be  called 
THE  INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY,  in  honor 
of  Francis  Asbury,  the  great  pioneer  bishop,  who 
had  died  in  Virginia  about  sixteen  years  before.  The  con¬ 
test  for  the  location  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Greencastle, 
the  county  seat  of  Putnam  County.  The  first  charter, 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly,  January  10,  1837,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  institution  should  be  “for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  of  every  class  of  citizens,  and  of  every  religious 
denomination.”  This  charter  was  amended  in  1847  and 
at  several  subsequent  times.  The  Reverend  Cyrus  Nutt 
had  already  been  offering  instruction  for  a  year  in  a 
rented  house  when  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building 
was  laid,  June  20,  1837.  The  first  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  who  served  from 
1839  until  1848.  Bishop  Robert  Richland  Roberts,  the 
first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  although  he  occu¬ 
pied  that  post  less  than  a  year,  was  a  large  factor  in 
founding  and  organizing  the  institution. 

The  University  enjoyed  a  useful  career.  However,  it 
was  frequently  severely  embarrassed  by  lack  of  funds 
until,  in  1883,  the  financial  stress  threatened  its  very 
existence.  In  this  emergency  the  trustees  and  friends  of 
the  institution  made  a  cogent  appeal  to  Washington  C. 
DePauw.  After  serious  consideration,  Mr.  DePauw  lib¬ 
erally  endowed  the  University ;  yet  he  made  it  plain  that 
his  gift  would  serve  best  as  a  nucleus  for  other  contribu¬ 
tions  that  must  follow.  His  family,  who  heartily  approved 
this  benefaction,  have  continued  to  manifest  their  interest 
in  the  University.  The  combined  gifts  of  the  DePauws 
aggregate  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  benefactor,  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  day  of  January,  1884,  the  trustees  by  unanimous 
vote  changed  the  corporate  title  to  DEPAUW  UNIVER¬ 
SITY.  With  the  new  name  and  the  enlarged  equipment, 
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the  institution  began  a  brighter  epoch.  By  the  munificent 
gifts  of  a  few  friends  and  the  larger  and  smaller  gifts  of 
many  friends,  the  plant  has  grown  to  include  twenty-five 
buildings,  which  together  with  their  furnishings  are  now 
valued  at  two  million  dollars,  and  the  endowment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  endowment  of  the  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation, 
to  an  aggregate  of  more  than  five  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars.  Mr.  Edward  Rector  alone  contributed  something 
in  excess  of  three  million  dollars  to  the  University  plant 
and  its  endowment. 

During  these  years  of  development  the  University  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  friends  endow 
chairs  in  departments  of  learning  in  which  they  were 
particularly  interested,  sometimes  in  honor  of  some  great 
teacher,  poet  or  philosopher  whose  memory  they  desired 
to  perpetuate.  Among  these  endowed  and  memorial  pro¬ 
fessorships  may  be  mentioned : 

George  Manners  Professorship  of  Latin. 

J.  P.  D.  John  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  As¬ 
tronomy. 

Simeon  Smith  Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  Professorship  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature. 

Robert  Stockwell  Professorship  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Martin  V.  Beiger  Professorship  of  English  Bible. 

Ner  Cline  Professorship  of  Religious  Education. 

Larz  A.  Whitcomb  Professorship  of  Sociology. 

John  Clark  Ridpath  Professorship  of  History. 

Albert  B.  Cole  Professorship  of  Economics. 

Deal  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

Alfred  F.  and  Ada  C.  Bridges  Professorship  of  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages. 

Frank  L.  Hall  Professorship  of  Political  Science. 

Purpose  and  Aims.  The  purpose  of  the  University  is 
to  give  its  students,  through  a  broad  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
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and  scientific  achievements  of  man,  past  and  present,  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  live  in  society  more  effectively  for  them¬ 
selves  and  more  helpfully  for  others. 

The  particular  aims  of  the  University  are : 

1.  The  conservation  and  development  of  the  physical 
health,  the  moral  character  and  the  religious  life  of  its 
students. 

2.  To  give  its  students  familiarity  with  such  tools  of 
learning  as  will  make  further  study  in  college  and  life 
more  pleasant  and  effective. 

3.  To  offer  its  students  the  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  general  content,  the  achievements 
and  ideals  of  the  several  departments  of  knowledge,  and 
the  methods  of  study  therein. 

4.  To  require  such  intensive  training  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  as  will  give  the  student  a  reasonable  understanding 
and  mastery  of  the  content  and  technique  in  that  field  of 
knowledge. 

5.  To  offer  its  students  basic  training  for  those  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  studies  which  may  most  advantage¬ 
ously  be  pursued  upon  a  foundation  of  liberal  education. 

The  consummation  of  the  intellectual  aim  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  to  encourage  the  search  for  truth,  to  develop 
the  ability  of  its  students  to  think  clearly,  accurately,  con¬ 
structively,  and  fearlessly  on  all  subjects  and  to  express 
their  thoughts  effectively. 

To  the  achievement  of  these  ends,  the  University  will 
admit  only  such  students  as  the  facilities  of  the  College 
permit  to  be  taught  well  and  to  retain  only  those  students 
who  give  promise  of  satisfactory  development  under  its 
guidance. 
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PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


Most  of  the  University  buildings  are  grouped  near  the 
center  of  the  city  on  several  contiguous  tracts,  embracing 
in  all  a  little  more  than  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  twenty- 
five  buildings  which  constitute  the  working  plant  of  the 
University  are  as  follows : 

Administration  Building  (1918),  erected  by  the  Stude- 
baker  family  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000, 
was  presented  to  the  University  as  a  memorial  to  their 
father,  Mr.  Clement  Studebaker,  Sr.  On  the  first  floor  are 
found  the  offices  of  the  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the 
Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation,  the  Dean  of 
Women,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Registrar.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
Endowments  and  Promotion,  as  well  as  a  large  assembly 
room  designed  for  meetings  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  ground  floor  affords  quarters  for 
the  Director  of  Publicity  and  the  Director  of  the  Alumni 
work. 

East  College  (1872),  the  oldest  of  the  college  buildings 
now  in  use,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $120,000  during 
the  administration  of  Doctor  Thomas  Bowman,  the  fourth 
president  of  the  University.  Here  are  accommodated  the 
departments  of  ancient  and  modem  languages — Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French  and  Spanish.  On  the  second  floor 
is  Meharry  Hall,  where  many  generations  of  students 
during  the  past  fifty-eight  years  have  gathered  for  daily 
chapel  exercises,  and  where  have  been  heard  many  well- 
known  men  of  the  country,  as  well  as  artists  and  musical 
organizations  of  repute.  In  the  Hall  are  found  portraits 
of  most  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  institution,  several 
distinguished  teachers  and  benefactors,  and  the  busts  of 
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former  United  States  senators  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  and 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  as  well  as  the  Bowman  Memorial 
Casavant  organ. 

Middle  College  (1884),  valued  at  $32,500,  originally 
served  as  a  dormitory  for  students  in  the  School  of  The¬ 
ology.  After  this  School  was  discontinued,  the  building 
was  remodeled  and  has  been  used  since  for  class  room 
and  laboratory  purposes  by  the  departments  of  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

Minshall  Laboratory  (1901),  valued  at  $108,000,  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Minshall,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
For  several  years  it  has  also  accommodated  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mathematics,  and  more  recently,  that  of  Geology. 

Speech  Hall  (1929),  will  be  recognized  by  former  stu¬ 
dents  as  the  old  College  Avenue  Methodist  Church.  It  has 
been  entirely  remodeled  and  now  represents  a  value  of 
$60,000.  It  provides  commodious  quarters  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Speech,  including  the  Little  Theatre,  which  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  six  hundred,  and  which 
is  supplied  with  the  latest  stage  equipment  for  dramatic 
productions. 

Armory  (1929).  With  the  condemnation  of  the  first 
building  of  the  college  group,  old  West  College,  which  had 
housed  among  other  departments  that  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  other  quarters 
for  the  Military  Unit.  The  erection  of  the  new  consoli¬ 
dated  Methodist  Church  made  available  the  building 
formerly  known  as  the  Locust  Street  Methodist  Church. 
With  suitable  alterations  the  building  now  serves  the 
needs  of  the  Military  Department. 

Home  Economics  House  provides  class  room  and  labora¬ 
tory  facilities  for  the  department  of  Home  Economics. 
The  Home  Management  House  affords  a  suitable  home 
for  actual  practice  in  home  management,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 

Bowman  Memorial  (1915),  valued  at  $180,000  was 
erected  by  alumni  and  friends  to  accommodate  the  de- 
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partments  of  Physical  Education  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  in 
appreciation  of  a  generous  gift  from  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sally  Bowman  Caldwell.  It  contains  Dougherty  Hall,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  student  Christian  Associations 
and  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Dougherty,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Evans  Mem¬ 
orial  Social  Room,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Evans,  of  Green- 
castle,  in  memory  of  her  husband;  the  headquarters  of 
the  Association  of  Women  Students ;  and  the  offices  of  the 
directors  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 

The  gymnasium  proper  has  a  floor  80  by  160  feet,  pro¬ 
viding  three  basket  ball  courts,  an  indoor  baseball  dia¬ 
mond,  and  handball  courts.  Underneath  the  gymnasium 
floor  are  store  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  locker  rooms,  dry¬ 
ers,  and  shower  rooms  for  men  and  women;  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  measuring  26  by  60  feet,  with  a  depth 
varying  from  four  to  nine  feet,  recently  equipped  with 
an  up-to-date  purification  and  filtration  system;  and 
rooms  for  the  home  and  visiting  teams,  fully  equipped 
with  showers  and  rubbing  accommodations. 

Facilities  for  outdoor  sports  in  football,  baseball  and 
track  are  provided  at  McKeen  and  Blackstock  Fields, 
three  blocks  west  of  the  gymnasium. 

Music  Hall  (1884).  In  1927  this  building  was  moved 
intact  to  its  present  site  and  enlarged  to  provide  more 
commodious  quarters  for  the  School  of  Music.  At  the 
same  time  a  large  frame  building  was  erected  to  care  for 
the  increased  enrollment  in  this  School,  and  a  second 
frame  building  has  been  remodeled  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  property  now  has  a  valuation  of  $75,000. 

Asbury  Hall  (1930).  This  three-story  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  building,  largely  the  gift  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It  re¬ 
places  old  West  College,  the  first  brick  building  on  the 
campus.  In  September,  1930,  the  following  departments 
were  moved  into  this  building :  English  Literature,  Eng- 
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lish,  Comparative  Literature,  History,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Education,  English 
Bible,  Philosophy,  and  Religious  Education. 

McKim  Astronomical  Observatory  (1884),  located  on  a 
tract  of  land  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  contains 
equipment  necessary  for  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
astronomy. 

President’s  Home,  having  a  valuation  of  $27,000,  js  a 
commodious  frame  dwelling,  in  an  attractive  setting  of 
fine  old  trees,  located  at  the  east  end  of  Seminary  Street. 

Carnegie  Library  (1908),  is  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  campus,  on  a  lot  which  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Richard 
Tennant.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  $62,500  which 
this  building  cost  was  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  An 
endowment  of  $50,000  was  provided  by  alumni  and 
friends,  the  first  and  largest  contribution  being  $10,000 
by  Mr.  J.  Smith  Talley,  of  Terre  Haute.  The  income  from 
this  endowment  is  supplemented  annually  by  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  general  fund.  The  General  Library  con¬ 
tains  32,230  volumes  and  the  departmental  libraries 
16,215.  Besides  these  there  are  7,439  volumes  of  bound 
magazines,  15,453  bound  government  documents,  and 
5,000  reports  and  pamphlets  catalogued  and  filed,  making 
a  total,  excluding  the  pamphlets,  of  71,337  volumes.  The 
contents  of  the  General  Library  is  conservatively  valued 
at  $200,000. 

The  General  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  a  large 
number  of  rare  editions,  many  of  which  were  included  in 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Governor  Whitcomb.  The  reading 
room  is  equipped  with  all  the  important  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  with  the  best  American  and  foreign  periodicals, 
including  newspapers.  This  reading  room  is  open  from 
7 :40  a.  m.  to  9 :40  p.  m.,  all  week  days,  except  Saturday 
evenings  and  legal  holidays,  and  is  open  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  from  2:00  to  5:00.  With  some  restrictions  ad¬ 
vanced  students  are  given  access  to  the  stacks. 

While  the  General  Library  has  been  acquired  largely  by 
purchases  by  the  University,  there  have  been  some  nota- 
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ble  gifts,  such  as  the  Lane  Library,  and  the  Kate  Newland 
DePauw,  Mrs.  Frances  DePauw,  C.  G.  Cloud,  Guy  M. 
Walker,  T.  B.  Redding  and  S.  Cushman  Caldwell  collec¬ 
tions.  Also  the  gift  of  some  300  volumes  on  vocations  for 
women,  by  the  united  chapters  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  in 
honor  of  the  Alpha  chapter  which  was  founded  at  De¬ 
Pauw.  This  gift  will  be  constantly  enlarged  during  the 
coming  years.  The  departmental  Libraries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  for  the  most  part  special  gifts  increased  by 
definite  endowment.  In  private  rooms  in  the  Library 
building  are  the  Simison  Latin  Library,  the  gift  of  the 
late  John  Simison,  M.D.,  and  his  heirs;  the  James  Riley 
Weaver  Library  of  Political  Science,  endowed  by  former 
students  in  the  department  and  by  the  DePauw  Chapter 
of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity;  the  George  W.  Bence 
German  Library,  the  gift  of  Dr.  George  W.  Bence;  the 
Hillary  A.  Gobin  Library  of  English  Bible,  which  has 
been  endowed  by  the  special  gifts  of  Walter  Scott  Davis, 
of  the  class  of  1889,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Sims,  and  others; 
the  Kinnear-Monnet  Philosophical  Library,  established 
by  Miss  Elmira  Monnet;  and  the  Sociology  Library.  The 
Baker  Memorial  Library  of  Chemistry,  established  by  the 
class  of  1882,  and  the  Biddle  Mathematical  Library,  en¬ 
dowed  by  Richard  Biddle,  are  housed  in  Minshall  Labora¬ 
tory.  The  Alfred  Dickey  Biological  Library,  presented 
by  Alfred  E.  Dickey, -is  shelved  in  Middle  College  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  departments.  In  the 
selection  of  all  these  libraries  great  care  has  been  exer¬ 
cised,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  large  supply  of  well- 
chosen  reference  material  at  the  disposal  of  every  ad¬ 
vanced  student. 

Infirmary.  An  infirmary  for  temporary  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  a  cottage  for  contagious  diseases  are  main¬ 
tained  for  the  care  of  students  who  are  ill.  A  nurse  is  in 
charge.  In  order  that  suitable  care  in  illness  may  be  given 
to  all  students  at  a  minimum  expense,  an  infirmary  fee  of 
one  dollar  per  semester  is  charged.  In  addition  to  her 
services  at  the  infirmary  the  nurse  has  daily  consultation 
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hours  for  students,  both  men  and  women,  at  the  halls  of 
residence.  If  a  special  nurse  is  required,  and  this  is 
always  the  case  if  the  student  has  a  contagious  disease, 
the  University  will  arrange  for  the  extra  service  at  as 
little  cost  to  the  student  as  possible. 

The  Putnam  County  Hospital,  a  small  but  well 
equipped  institution  with  forty-five  beds,  is  located  in 
Greencastle,  and  its  staff  is  very  courteous  in  co-operating 
with  the  University  in  the  care  of  students  needing  longer 
attention  than  is  possible  at  the  infirmary.  Expenses  in¬ 
curred  at  the  hospital  must  be  met  by  the  student. 

Heating  Plant  (1884),  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1927, 
and  now  has  a  valuation  of  $1 00,000.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-five  buildings  on  the  campus,  as  well  as  the  new 
Greencastle  Methodist  Church,  are  heated  by  this  plant. 

Maintenance  Building  (1930),  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  contains  the  offices  and  drafting  rooms  of  the 
superintendent  of  engineering,  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

Halls  of  Residence.  The  University  provides  and  oper¬ 
ates  halls  of  residence,  steam  heated,  electric  lighted,  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  sanitary  in  every 
respect.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  rug,  dresser,  bed, 
mattress  and  pillow,  study  table,  chairs  and  window 
shade.  The  occupants  of  rooms  must  furnish  their  own 
towels,  sheets,  pillow  slips,  blankets,  bedspread,  and  cur¬ 
tains. 

Florence  DePamv  Seaman  Hall  (1891),  valued  at 
$50,000,  accommodates  seventy-seven  men,  in  most  cases 
two  men  in  a  room.  There  is  a  two-story  sleeping  porch 
on  the  south  side  of  this  building. 

Longden  Hall  (1927)  costing  $245,000,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Edward  Rector  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Vice- 
President  Longden,  Director  of  the  Rector  Scholarship 
Foundation,  is  a  modern  fire-proof  residence  which  ac¬ 
commodates  one  hundred  seventeen  men.  The  rooms,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  double  but  are  furnished  with  single 
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beds.  The  dining  room  is  of  such  proportions  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  comfortably  all  of  the  men  in  both  of  these 
halls,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  room  olf  the  campus. 
Occupants  of  the  halls  must  take  their  meals  there,  unless 
excused  by  special  permission. 

Both  Florence  and  Longden  Halls  are  located  three 
blocks  south  of  the  main  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  halls  of  residence  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  there  are  fourteen  fraternity  houses  for  men,  as 
well  as  many  private  residences  in  which  men  may  find 
accommodation. 

Mansfield  Hall  (1884),  the  oldest  of  the  three  halls  for 
women,  accommodates  one  hundred  and  eight  students. 
All  the  rooms  except  twelve  are  double.  This  building 
was  remodeled  and  greatly  improved  in  1918,  and  is  now 
valued  at  $85,000. 

Rector  Hall  (1917),  represents  an  outlay  of  $250,000 
and  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Edward 
Rector  of  Chicago,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  Isaac 
Rector,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  educational  opportunities  for  women 
equal  to  those  for  men.  The  hall  has  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  twenty-seven  women,  and  with  twelve  ex¬ 
ceptions  all  of  the  rooms  are  single.  Its  dining  room  has 
seating  arrangements  for  its  own  residents,  for  those  of 
Mansfield  Hall,  and  for  many  other  young  women  in  off- 
campus  houses. 

Lucy  Rowland  Hall  (1928).  This  dormitory,  also  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Rector,  was  named  in  honor  of  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Rowland  Rector.  It  was  erected  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  $275,000,  and  completes  the  quad¬ 
rangle  of  the  women's  halls  of  residence.  Seventy  single 
rooms  and  fifteen  double  ones  accommodate  one  hundred 
young  women.  The  dining  room  takes  care  of  those  living 
in  the  hall  and  a  small  number  of  others. 

In  addition  to  the  halls  of  residence  for  women  owned 
by  the  University,  the  ten  sororities  occupy  houses  of 
their  own  and  board  is  furnished  at  the  houses. 
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GENERAL  COLLEGE  ACTIVITIES 


The  Student  Body.  The  faculty  approves  and  encour¬ 
ages  an  organization  which  includes  all  students  in  every 
department  of  the  institution,  known  as  the  Student  Body, 
and  its  executive  committee,  known  as  the  Student 
Council. 

The  Student  Council  represents  the  general  Student 
Body,  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  The  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Student  Body 
hold  the  same  offices  respectively  in  the  Student  Council. 
The  other  members  of  the  Council  are :  the  presidents  of 
the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes,  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  major  sports,  football,  basketball,  baseball  and 
track,  who  is  not  already  a  member  of  the  Student  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  same  to  be  elected  by  the  student  body  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  election  in  the  fall;  also  the  following  to  hold  office 
ex-officio :  the  presidents  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  the  Association  of  Women  Students,  the 
Women’s  Sports  Association,  and  the  Editor  of  the  De- 
Pauw  newspaper. 

The  Student  Affairs  Committee.  The  faculty  cannot 
excuse  itself,  nor  will  its  patrons  excuse  it,  from  exercis¬ 
ing  final  authority  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  mature  judgment  and  experience  seem  to  be 
needful  for  the  highest  welfare  of  DePauw  and  of  all  its 
students.  It  desires,  however,  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  Student  Body  in  all  such  matters.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Student  Affairs  Committee,  composed  of 
equal  representation  from  the  student  body  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  was  appointed.  Every  suggestion,  request  or  com¬ 
munication  from  the  student  body,  through  this  com¬ 
mittee,  is  given  respectful  and  earnest  consideration. 
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Association  of  Women  Students.  In  accordance  with 
the  practice  in  the  best  American  colleges,  a  system  of 
co-operation  has  been  established  by  the  young  women  of 
the  University.  The  organization  is  known  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Women  Students,  and  all  the  young  women  who 
enter  the  University,  by  so  doing,  become  members  of  the 
Association,  and  are  expected  to  give  it  their  loyal  sup¬ 
port. 

Every  living  center  for  women  is  represented  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Association,  and  this  Board  legis¬ 
lates  for  the  social  life  of  the  students  and  endeavors  to 
bring  all  the  women  of  the  University  into  closer  relations 
by  means  of  monthly  conferences  on  women’s  affairs,  and 
by  social  functions  given  for  all  women  of  the  University. 

Honor  Societies: 

Phi  Beta  Ka;ppa  is  the  oldest  honorary  scholarship  so¬ 
ciety  in  America,  having  been  founded  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  on  December  5,  1776.  Alpha  Chapter 
of  the  state  of  Indiana  was  established  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1889.  Election  to  membership  is  made  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship.  Members  are 
chosen  from  the  senior  class  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delia  (women)  and  Phi  Eta  Sigma. 
(men)  are  societies  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
rewarding  high  scholarship  in  the  freshman  class. 

Mortar  Board ,  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for 
senior  women,  was  established  at  DePauw  in  1919.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  new  members  is  made  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  leadership,  and  effective  participation  in 
campus  activities. 

Blue  Key  is  a  senior  men’s  honorary  fraternity,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1926  to  discuss  and  promote  projects  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  student  social  and  intellectual  program  of  the 
college.  Election  to  membership  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
character,  high  scholarship  and  proved  campus  leader¬ 
ship. 
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Department  Clubs.  For  the  purpose  of  good  fellowship 
and  for  the  study  of  topics  that  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  formal  classroom  work,  many  of  the  departments 
have  clubs  which  are  open  to  the  advanced  students  of  the 
subject.  Among  these  are : 

Economics — Artus  and  Ricardo  Clubs. 

Education — Education  Club. 

English — Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  a  national  advertising 
fraternity  for  men. 

— Epsilon  Eta  Phi,  an  advertising  fraternity  for 
women. 

— Press  Club. 

— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  national  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity  for  men. 

— Tusitala. 

— Theta  Sigma  Phi,  a  national  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity  for  women. 

German — Der  Deutsche  Bund. 

Greek — Epsilon  Epsilon. 

History — The  John  Clark  Ridpath  History  Club. 
Home  Economics — The  Home  Economics  Club. 
Laboratory  Sciences — The  DePauw  Science  Club. 
Latin — Sodalitas  Latina. 

Mathematics — The  Naperian  Club. 

Military — Scabbard  and  Blade. 

— Alpha  Mu  Pi,  sponsors  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 
Philosophy— The  Philosophy  Club. 

Political  Science — The  Political  Science  Club. 
Psychology — The  Psychology  Club. 

Religious  Education — The  Religious  Education  Club. 
Romance  Languages — Phi  Sigma  Iota. 

Sociology — Toynbee. 

Speech — Delta  Sigma  Rho,  national  forensic  fra¬ 
ternity. 

— Duzer  Du,  Chapter  of  national  Pi  Epsilon  Delta. 
— Mask  and  Gavel. 

Musical  Organizations.  Under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Music,  an  interest  in  music  is 
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encouraged  among  all  the  students  of  the  University.  To 
promote  a  larger  participation  in  musical  activities  the 
following  organizations  are  maintained :  Men’s  Glee  Club, 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  University  Choir. 

Religious  Activities.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
faculty,  students  and  the  local  ministers,  every  effort  is 
made  to  maintain  a  healthy  religious  atmosphere  on  the 
campus.  A  special  feature  is  the  union  Sunday  evening 
service.  Among  the  outstanding  speakers  at  these  serv¬ 
ices  during  the  current  year  were  Dr.  Henry  Hitt  Crane, 
Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Feuerlicht, 
Bishop  Edwin  F.  Lee,  Maurice  Hindus,  Count  Felix  von 
Luckner,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of 
Russia,  and  General  Smedley  D.  Butler. 

The  following  associations  have  been  particularly 
active  in  this  field : 

Oxford  Club,  an  interdenominational  organization, 
established  at  DePauw  in  1921.  Its  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  those  young  men  who  are  planning  to  enter 
some  branch  of  Christian  service. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  established 
in  1884,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  among  the 
women  of  the  campus  the  spirit  and  program  of  the 
national  organization. 

Cosmopolitan  Club,  while  not  distinctively  a  relig¬ 
ious  organization,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  better  understanding  between  foreign  and 
American  students,  and  of  fostering  the  spirit  of 
friendship  among  students  of  all  races. 

Sports.  DePauw  encourages  every  student  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  form  of  physical  sport.  To  this  end  it 
maintains,  in  addition  to  the  gymnasium,  two  athletic 
fields  for  men,  McKeen  and  Blackstock,  and  a  special  field 
for  women.  Since,  however,  these  facilities  are  far  from 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  body,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  definitely  looking  forward  to  an  enlargement  of 
its  resources  for  intramural  and  intercollegiate  sports. 
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Women’s  Sports  Association  was  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  an  interest  in  all  classes  of  sports 
among  the  women  students  of  the  college. 

Student  Publications.  With  the  view  to  encouraging 
creative  ability  in  literary  pursuits,  the  University  lends 
its  support  to  the  following: 

The  DePauw,  a  newspaper  issued  three  times  a 
week,  the  work  of  which  is  conducted  entirely  by 
students. 

The  DePauw  Magazine,  issued  four  times  during 
the  school  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  English.  Prose  and  poetry  offerings  and  a 
number  of  reviews  of  recent  books  are  included  in 
each  number. 

The  Yellow  Crab,  a  humorous  magazine,  appear¬ 
ing  four  times  during  the  year,  and  issued  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

The  Mirage,  the  student  year  book,  published  an¬ 
nually  by  the  members  of  the  junior  class. 
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PUBLIC  OCCASIONS 


Chapel.  While  DePauw  University  is  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  a  denomination,  it  is  in  no  sense  sectarian.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  attend  chapel  exercises  for  a  brief 
period  of  worship  which  serves  incidentally  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  college  unity.  The  exercises  are  conducted  daily, 
except  Saturday,  and  the  program  is  varied.  At  least  once 
a  week,  the  program  is  distinctively  musical,  at  other 
times  a  short  address  is  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  by  some  member  of  the  faculty,  or  by  some 
visitor  of  distinction. 

Endowed  Lectureships.  There  are  three  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  annually: 

The  Mendenhall  Foundation.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Marmaduke  H.  Mendenhall,  D.D.,  the  University  received 
approximately  $10,000,  the  income  from  which  is  used  for 
the  support  of  an  annual  series  of  addresses  on  “The 
Divine  Origin,  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  The  speaker  for  1930-1931  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  Beamer  Missionary  Lectureship.  The  late  Mrs. 
Kerilla  D.  Beamer,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  presented  the 
University  with  a  gift  of  $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  lectureship  on  Christian  Missions.  The  lecturer 
on  this  foundation  for  1930-1931  was  Bishop  Frederick  B. 
Fisher,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  twenty- 
six  years  stationed  in  India. 

The  Matthew  Simpson  Lectureship.  This  lectureship 
was  established  by  Mrs.  Ella  Simpson  Buoy,  Miss  S. 
Elizabeth  Simpson,  Miss  Ida  Simpson,  and  others,  in 
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honor  of  Bishop  Simpson,  the  first  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  the  support 
of  a  course  of  annual  lectures  on  the  Christian  Ministry 
as  a  Life  Calling.  During  the  year  1930-1931  these  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Lichliter,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Fine  Arts  Course.  The  University  brings  to  the  campus 
during  the  winter  months  musical  and  dramatic  artists  of 
conspicuous  ability,  as  well  as  such  collections  of  paint¬ 
ings,  etchings,  or  other  works  of  art  as  will  stimulate  the 
student’s  interest  in  things  beautiful  and  help  him  to 
acquire  discriminating  tastes  in  the  field  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
During  the  current  year  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  works  of  our  Indiana  artists.  The  following  exhibi¬ 
tions  were  on  display  for  several  weeks : 

Hoosier  Salon  Autumn  Exhibition. 

Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Oils,  Water  Color, 
and  Prints. 

Exhibition  of  Conservative  American  Water  Colors. 
Exhibition  of  Conservative  American  Oils — Bellows, 
Eakins,  Beal. 

Exhibition  of  Graphic  Art,  including  original  prints  by 
Rembrandt,  Durer,  and  Contemporaries. 

Concerts  and  Recitals  by  Local  Talent.  In  addition  to 
the  entertainment  supplied  by  the  visiting  artists,  many 
delightful  and  inspirational  recitals  and  concerts  are 
given  during  the  year  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Music,  by  their  students  and  by  the  organiza¬ 
tions  under  their  instruction. 

Dramatic  Productions.  In  connection  with  the  festivi¬ 
ties  of  Old  Gold  Day,  May  Day,  and  Commencement,  de¬ 
sirable  dramas  are  produced  by  the  students  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Speech.  Every  year,  in 
addition,  the  Dramatic  Fraternity  presents  a  series  of 
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four  plays  of  high  quality,  two  performances  each.  The 
following  dramas  have  been  produced  recently : 


Beyond  the  Horizon. 
A  Doll’s  House. 


Shavings. 
Pals  First. 


The  Fool. 


Debates.  Many  important  problems  of  public  interest 
are  presented  to  the  student  body  and  the  public  each  year 
through  the  medium  of  formal  debates  and  informal  open- 
forum  discussions.  During  the  current  year  DePauw 
representatives  have  debated  with  teams  from  England 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  teams  from  American  colleges 
and  universities. 
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STUDENT  EXPENSES 


Cost  of  Instruction.  On  account  of  its  endowment 
funds  the  University  is  enabled  to  provide  instruction  at 
much  less  than  actual  cost,  but  even  with  the  aid  of  these 
funds  it  cannot  support  and  educate  the  student  without 
his  carrying  a  fair  proportion  of  the  load.  The  following 
table  gives  the  approximate  cost  to  each  student  per 
semester : 


Minimum  Maximum 

Tuition,  per  semester . $  87.50  $  87.50 

Gymnasium  and  Athletic  fee,  per  semes¬ 
ter  .  7.00  7.00 

Infirmary  fee,  per  semester .  1.00  1.00 

Board  in  University  dining  rooms,  per 

semester .  108.00  108.00 

Room  in  the  Univ.  halls,  per  semester. .  36.00  54.00 

Books  and  class  room  necessities  (esti¬ 
mated)  per  semester .  20.00  30.00 


$259.50  $287.50 


Additional  hours  above  16  (exclusive 
of  Physical  Education)  per  semester 
hour .  $6.00 


In  addition  to  the  fees  listed  above,  the  following 
charges  are  made  for  laboratory  and  other  special  needs : 

Fees  for  each  laboratory  course  as  follows : 


Botany,  per  semester . $  4.00 

*  Chemistry,  per  semester .  7.50 

*  Geology,  per  semester .  4.00 


*  For  exceptionally  expensive  chemicals  or  other  materials  required  for 
advanced  work,  specific  charge  is  made  in  addition. 
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Home  Economics,  per  semester .  6.00 

Physics,  per  semester .  4.00 

Psychology  210 .  3.00 

Zoology,  per  semester.  . .  .* .  4.00 

Practice  Teaching .  40.00 

Diploma  fee,  payable  once  in  course .  5.00 

Transcript  of  credits  (each  copy  after  the 
first)  .  1.00 


A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  will  be  required  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  Military  Science.  This  will  be  refunded  upon 
return  of  the  student’s  uniform  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
A  similar  deposit  varying  from  two  to  nine  dollars  will  be 
required  of  all  students  enrolled  in  Physical  Education 
and  of  all  enrolled  in  a  laboratory  science.  This  is  to  cover 
personal  equipment  and  breakage.  If  the  cost  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  exceed  the  deposit,  the  balance  will  be  re¬ 
funded  at  the  close  of  the  semester. 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Music  are 
permitted  to  carry  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
upon  the  payment  of  $6.00  per  credit  hour. 

When  students  have  permission  to  carry  less  than  the 
minimum  amount  of  work,  they  are  required  to  pay  the 
full  tuition  fee,  unless  they  are  registered  for  less  than 
seven  hours  per  week,  in  which  case  they  are  charged 
one-half  the  tuition  fee. 

An  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  delay  in 
registering  after  the  dates  officially  established  for  regis¬ 
tration.  For  each  change  in  course  of  study  after  the 
student  has  filed  his  class  schedule  with  the  Registrar  a 
charge  of  one  dollar  is  made. 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Room  rent  and  board  are  payable  in  advance,  but  if  so 
desired,  the  payments  may  be  divided  as  follows:  One- 
third  of  both  to  be  paid  within  the  opening  week  of  the 
semester,  one-half  of  the  remainder  within  the  sixth 
week,  and  the  remainder  within  the  twelfth  week  of  the 
semester.  Payments  deferred  beyond  above  dates  will  be 
increased  by  a  minimum  penalty  of  one  dollar. 
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Statistics  compiled  in  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Men 
and  Dean  of  Women  indicate  that  the  average  cost  of  at¬ 
tending  the  University  is  between  $400  and  $425  per 
semester.  This  does  not  include  cost  of  wearing  apparel 
or  traveling  expenses.  The  cost  to  students  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  social  organizations  will  run  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  semester  higher  than  the  cost  of 
students  who  are  not  affiliated  with  such  groups. 

Transcripts.  One  copy  of  the  entire  student  record  is 
furnished  upon  request  without  cost,  but  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  is  made  for  each  transcript  of  credits  issued  after 
the  first  copy.  Official  transcripts  are  not  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  or  alumni,  but  must  be  mailed  directly  from  the 
registrar’s  office  to  the  intended  point  of  destination. 

Room  Reservation.  Acceptance  of  entrance  credentials 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission  does  not  imply  that  a 
room  has  been  reserved  in  a  college  dormitory.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  a  room  in  any  hall  of  residence  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  at  any  time 
after  October  1st  for  the  following  year,  and  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  cash  deposit  of  five  dollars. 

After  May  1st  rooms  for  women  are  assigned  in  the 
order  of  application,  upper-class  students  living  in  the 
halls  having  preference  up  to  the  limit  of  the  rooms  al¬ 
lotted  those  classes.  It  is  found  expedient  to  limit  the 
number  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  hall  in  order  to  provide  fairly  for  incoming  fresh¬ 
men.  All  assignments  of  rooms  in  men’s  halls  are  made 
by  the  director  of  the  halls,  and  all  in  the  women’s  halls 
by  the  Dean  of  Women.  After  assignments  are  made, 
applicants  must  accept  rooms  either  in  writing  or  in  per¬ 
son  on  or  before  noon  of  the  opening  day  of  the  semester. 
Without  express  agreement  in  advance,  rooms  will  not  be 
held  beyond  noon  of  the  second  day  of  the  semester  if 
there  are  other  applicants  for  them.  All  applicants  will 
understand  that  rooms  assigned  and  accepted  are  taken 
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for  the  entire  year  and  change  will  not  be  permitted  with¬ 
out  consent  and  approval  of  the  Administration. 

Rooms  are  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  the  first  day 
of  registration  in  the  fall  and  the  opening  day  following 
any  recess  or  vacation  during  the  year .  (See  college  cal¬ 
endar,  page  three  of  the  catalogue.)  The  halls  are  open 
during  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  but  closed  during  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  vacations. 

The  academic  and  social  welfare  of  the  women  students 
is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  who  invites  correspondence  with  parents  and 
guardians,  and  gladly  co-operates  with  them  regarding 
the  welfare  of  students. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  students  not  accommodated  in 
the  college  houses  of  residence,  there  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  lists  of  approved  off-campus  houses,  which  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  Al¬ 
though  the  University  does  not  assume  responsibility  as 
to  the  business  arrangements  between  students  and  land¬ 
ladies,  it  is  understood  that  the  same  conditions  obtain  in 
these  houses  as  prevail  in  the  halls  of  residence,  except 
that  the  rooms  are  taken  for  the  semester  instead  of  for 
the  year.  Withdrawal  from  the  house  is  by  permission 
of  the  landlady  and  the  Dean  of  Men.  All  students  are 
required  to  register  their  addresses  and  to  live  only  in 
approved  houses. 

Refunds.  Students  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  soon  after  matriculation, 
which  raises  the  question  of  the  refunding  of  fees. 

Athletic  fees  are  not  returnable  for  any  cause.  Labora¬ 
tory  and  other  departmental  fees  may  be  returned  in  part 
before,  but  not  after,  the  third  week  of  the  semester. 

Students  who  leave  college  on  account  of  serious  illness 
or  other  imperative  reasons  will  be  charged  ten  dollars 
registration  fee,  and  a  refund  of  the  tuition  fee  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sliding  scale  will  be  allowed : 
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For  withdrawal  within  the  first  or  second  week,  80 
per  cent  of  the  fee  refunded. 

For  withdrawal  within  the  third  or  fourth  week,  60 
per  cent  of  the  fee  refunded. 

For  withdrawal  within  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  40 
per  cent  of  the  fee  refunded. 

For  withdrawal  within  the  seventh  or  eighth  week, 
20  per  cent  of  the  fee  refunded. 

For  withdrawal  after  eight  weeks,  no  refund  for  any 
reason. 

If  the  student  so  elects  he  may  take  a  certificate  for  the 
tuition  fee,  less  the  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars,  for  the 
succeeding  semester  or  the  corresponding  semester  of  the 
next  year,  provided  he  pursues  in  that  semester  a  course 
designed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  complete  work  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Students  who  elect  to 
take  a  certificate  of  credit  for  a  succeeding  semester  will 
receive  no  credit  for  work  taken  in  the  semester  in  which 
the  withdrawal  is  made. 

If  for  any  other  reason  than  illness  a  student  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  from  the  University  before  the  end  of 
the  semester,  the  question  as  to  what,  if  any,  refund  is 
due  must  be  decided  by  the  Administration  Committee  on 
petition  of  the  student  to  them.  A  student  leaving  college 
under  discipline  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  fees  paid. 

Application  for  withdrawal  must  be  made  by  women 
to  the  Dean  of  Women,  by  men  to  the  Dean  of  Men,  and 
the  amount  of  the  refund  will  be  determined  by  the  date 
of  the  application  for  withdrawal. 

Special  Financial  Assistance.  To  assist  worthy  and 
needy  students  to  meet  their  college  expenses,  generous 
friends  have  provided  many  scholarships,  a  few  fellow¬ 
ships,  and  some  loan  funds  from  which  students  may 
secure  small  loans  on  terms  that  will  not  prove  burden¬ 
some. 

The  Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Foundation.  Through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Edward  Rector  six  hundred  free 
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scholarships  in  DePauw  University  have  been  established. 
A  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  or  principal  to  any  young  man  graduate 
from  a  commissioned  high  school  who  takes  first  or  second 
honors  of  his  class.  In  case  no  such  honor  student  applies 
for  a  scholarship,  the  Committee  on  Appointment  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  case  of  any  young  man 
whom  the  superintendent  or  principal  is  willing  to  recom¬ 
mend,  and  who  ranks  in  the  highest  10  per  cent  of  his 
class.  He  will  be  awarded  a  scholarship,  if  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  Committee  he  ranks  high  enough  to  justify 
the  award.  These  scholarships  will  continue  through  the 
four  years’  course,  if  the  work  of  the  student  justifies  the 
continuation.  They  will  cover  all  tuition  and  fees,  both 
departmental  and  special,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
These  fees  amount  on  the  average  to  about  $200  per  an¬ 
num.  Any  freshman  man,  exclusive  of  Rector  Scholars, 
who  makes  fifty  or  more  points  and  no  conditions  or  fail¬ 
ures  during  the  freshman  year,  will  be  awarded  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  remainder  of  his  college  course,  provided  he 
fulfills  all  requirements  of  the  Foundation.  If  a  non- 
Rector  Scholar  freshman  man  makes  forty  points  the  first 
semester  of  the  freshman  year,  he  will  receive  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  remainder  of  his  course,  provided  he  fulfills 
all  conditions.  A  special  scholarship  is  granted  to  that 
young  man  or  woman  who  ranks  highest  in  the  work  of 
the  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior  classes.  If  a  Rector 
Scholar  ranks  highest  in  his  class,  he  will  receive  $100 
instead  of  a  second  scholarship.  As  a  senior  could  no 
longer  use  a  scholarship,  $100  will  be  given  to  the  senior 
man  or  woman  who  ranks  highest  during  the  senior  year. 

Purpose.  The  chief  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  founder 
of  the  scholarships  was  the  encouragement  of  scholarship 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  its  attainment  is  an  honor  worth  striving  for  by  any 
young  man,  whether  he  needs  financial  assistance  or  not. 
In  granting  the  scholarships  the  question  is  rather  one  of 
character  and  studentship,  than  one  of  need. 
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Loans  for  Rector  Scholars.  Mr.  Rector  has  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  loan  fund  from  which  these  honor  scholars,  who 
actually  need  it,  may  borrow. 

Honor  of  Holding  a  Scholarship.  The  young  men  who 
enter  DePauw  as  Rector  Scholars  are  marked  men  from 
the  time  they  come  on  the  campus,  and  more  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them  than  from  the  average  student.  They 
will  have  to  make  a  higher  number  of  points  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation,  in  order  to  keep  the  scholarship, 
and  they  must  be  in  every  way  honor  students.  A  careful 
record  will  be  kept  of  all  the  Rector  Scholars  before  and 
after  graduation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Foundation  will  be  developed  that  the 
fact  that  one  has  been  an  “honor  scholar”  will  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  help  and  inspiration  throughout  his  whole  life. 

Scholarship  Association.  All  young  men  holding  schol¬ 
arships  are  members  of  the  Edward  Rector  Scholarship 
Association,  an  organization  founded  for  mutual  help  and 
encouragement,  which  meets  at  stated  times  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Edward  Rector  Fellowships.  The  Rector  Scholar¬ 
ship  Foundation  will  give  each  year  six  traveling  fellow¬ 
ships  to  members  of  the  graduating  class,  men  or  women, 
who  can  qualify.  The  stipend  for  these  fellowships  will 
be  $1,200.  They  will  be  good  for  one  year  and  will  be 
granted  by  the  Committee  to  such  students  as  they  deem 
especially  worthy  and  promising.  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  will  be  based  on  the  college  work,  personality 
of  the  applicant,  and  evidence  that  he  is  able  to  do  crea¬ 
tive,  scholarly  work. 

All  communications  or  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Edward  Rector  Scholarship  Founda¬ 
tion,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Funds.  The  following  ad¬ 
ditional  scholarships  are  available,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Vice-President,  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  fees  of  de¬ 
serving  students  who  need  financial  assistance: 
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The  Holman  Scholarship,  provided  by  bequest  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Holman,  producing  annually  $150,  the  benefits 
limited  to  descendants  of  George  Holman  and  Jacob 
Meek. 

The  Thomas  H.  O’Connor  Scholarship  Fund,  $2,500, 
founded  in  1920  by  Thomas  H.  O’Connor,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Bain  Scholarship  Fund,  $1,000  annually  to  aid  poor 
and  deserving  students. 

Howes  Scholarship  Fund,  tuition  and  fees  annually 
for  one  student. 

Myron  B.  Reynolds,  Endowment,  $5,000. 

W.  M.  McMillan,  $600. 

The  John  Wesley  Duncan  Fund  for  assisting  a  student 
for  the  ministry  or  missionary  work. 

The  Tri  Kappa  Sorority  Scholarship  for  an  honor  grad¬ 
uate  of  an  Indiana  high  school. 

The  Delta  Theta  Tau  Sorority  Loan  Scholarship  for  a 
graduate  of  the  Greencastle  high  school. 

The  P.  E.  O.  Scholarship  for  a  deserving  student. 

Gilmore  Scholarship,  a  part  of  the  income  from  $25,000 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gilmore,  to  help  deserving 
young  women  students. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge  Scholarship,  $5,000,  given  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Shaffer,  of  Chicago,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
given  to  some  deserving  student. 

Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  Loan  Scholarship,  $50, 
annually  for  deserving  young  women. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  Foundation  for 
Education  in  Economics,  loan  scholarship,  $200  annually. 

Association  of  Women  Students’  Scholarship.  The  Self- 
Government  Association  in  1919-1920  established  a  schol¬ 
arship  of  $125  for  women  students,  the  award  to  be  based 
on  scholarship  and  service  to  the  College. 
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Mortar  Board  Scholarship .  An  annual  scholarship 
amounting  to  seventy-five  dollars  is  given  by  this  honor¬ 
ary  society  for  senior  women.  The  award  is  based  on 
scholarship  and  service  to  the  University. 

The  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Fellowship  in  American  His¬ 
tory.  Mrs.  Catherine  Beveridge  has  given  $25,000  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Fellowship  in 
American  History. 

The  income  from  this  sum  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  fellow  or  fellows  while  carrying  on  their 
special  research;  and  also  for  the  printing  of  any  dis¬ 
sertations  that  the  Department  of  History  may  deem 
worthy  of  publication. 

These  Fellowships  are  open  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Department  of  History  who  have  shown  special  ability 
in  the  study  of  history  and  historical  research. 

The  number  of  fellows  to  be  appointed  is  determined 
by  the  Department,  depending  on  the  place  where  the 
work  is  to  be  done  and  on  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  fellow.  The  Department  shall  also  determine  whether 
the  Fellowship  shall  be  traveling  or  residential  at  De- 
Pauw. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ward  Scholarship  in  Dentistry.  North¬ 
western  University  offers  an  Elizabeth  J.  Ward  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Dentistry  to  one  member  of  each  graduating  class 
of  DePauw  University. 

Candidates  for  this  scholarship  should  have  graduated 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  class,  should  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  either  German  or  French,  preferably  both, 
should  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  zoology,  and  must  be  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  College. 

The  Elizabeth  J.  Ward  Scholarship  covers  the  tuition 
for  the  four-year  dental  course,  provided  a  high  standard 
of  work  is  maintained.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School,  311  East  Chi¬ 
cago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Prizes — 

• 

The  Margaret  Noble  Lee  Prize.  In  June,  1927,  Edward 
T.  Lee,  Dean  of  the  John  Marshall  Law  School,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  endowed  in  perpetuity  The  Margaret  Noble  Lee 
(Class  of  1882)  Prize  for  the  promotion  of  Speech.  The 
award  of  fifty  dollars  will  be  made  from  year  to  year  on 
the  basis  of  excellence  in  extempore  speaking. 

Partial  Self-Support  of  Students.  The  University  does 
not  undertake  to  guarantee  employment  to  students  and 
does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  who  are  entirely 
without  resources ;  but  there  are  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  assist  themselves  financially  during  their  col¬ 
lege  course. 

The  Employment  Bureau  for  Women  is  located  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  students  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  and  able  to  do  outside  work  during  their  college 
course  should  register  with  the  secretary.  There  are  a 
few  calls  for  clerical  and  stenographic  work,  but  the 
large  number  of  openings  for  employment  are  for  care 
of  children  or  housework. 

The  Employment  Bureau  for  Men  is  located  in  the  office 
of  the  Dean  of  Men.  Here  students  wishing  employment 
may  register,  stating  the  kind  of  employment  desired  and 
the  time  they  will  have  to  give  to  it.  The  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment  open  to  men  students  are :  table  waiting, 
kitchen  work,  clerking,  stenographic  work,  furnace  tend¬ 
ing,  driving  delivery  trucks,  odd  jobs,  canvassing,  and  so 
forth.  In  fairness  to  new  students,  it  should  be  said  that 
there  are  usually  more  applicants  for  jobs  than  there  are 
jobs  available,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  often  possible 
to  get  work  as  soon  as  one  arrives  at  the  University. 
However,  the  alert,  dependable  student,  who  must  work, 
is  usually  making  part  of  his  way  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  It  is  seldom  wise  for  a  student  to  work  all  his 
way,  and  few  attempt  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  stu¬ 
dent  should  enter  college  without  sufficient  funds  to  de¬ 
fray  all  expenses  for  at  least  the  first  year. 
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Correspondence  with  the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  Women 
and  Men  is  encouraged. 

Placement  Bureau.  The  University  maintains  a  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  have 
received  their  training  at  DePauw  to  secure  desirable 
positions.  There  are  two  branches  of  this  service — place¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  and  placement  of  those  seeking  posi¬ 
tions  in  higher  industrial,  commercial  and  professional 
pursuits.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  imposed  for  registration, 
but  there  is  no  charge  for  placement. 

The  placement  of  teachers  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  with  increased  efficiency  and  it  has  given 
satisfaction,  both  to  prospective  teachers  and  to  school 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  its  services.  Its  constituency  is 
growing  constantly,  especially  in  Indiana  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  states.  Graduates  of  DePauw  in  the  teaching  service 
are  enrolling  with  the  Bureau  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
more  and  more  school  authorities  are  looking  to  it  for  aid 
in  securing  well-trained  and  competent  teachers. 

The  placement  of  graduates  in  non-teaching  positions 
has  been  developed  more  recently  but  has  already  borne 
excellent  results.  Representatives  of  a  number  of  large, 
well-established  business  and  industrial  concerns  now 
come  to  the  campus  each  year  and,  through  the  Bureau, 
interview  seniors  with  a  view  to  employment.  A  number 
of  seniors  have  secured  very  desirable  positions  in  this 
way.  Some  placements  have  been  made  through  connec¬ 
tions  established  by  correspondence  with  other  business 
concerns  who  use  college  men. 

The  Bureau  seeks  to  be  of  service  to  every  student  or 
graduate  needing  its  help. 
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4 

ADMISSION 


Entrance  Requirements.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  have  completed  not  less 
than  sixteen  units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school 
grade,  the  “unit”  being  a  subject  carried  through  not  less 
than  thirty-two  weeks,  with  recitations  five  times  a  week. 
The  preparatory  work  must  be  distributed  as  follows : 

English .  Three  units,  covering  composition,  rhetoric 
and  literature. 

Mathematics.  One  unit  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
geometry.  The  student  is  strongly  advised  to  com¬ 
plete  an  additional  half-unit  in  advanced  algebra, 
solid  geometry,  or  commercial  arithmetic. 

History.  One  unit. 

Laboratory  Science.  One  unit  in  some  one  laboratory 
science :  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology. 

Language.  Two  units  in  some  one  foreign  language, 
preferably  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin. 

Electives.  Seven  units,  which  may  be  in  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  subjects  listed  below  and  credited  by  the 
high  school  as  a  part  of  the  regular  four-year 
course.  However,  the  total  number  of  units  that 
may  be  accepted  in  any  subject  is  limited  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Four  units  in  English,  in  mathematics,  in  any  one 
foreign  language. 

Three  units  in  history. 

One  unit  in  Bible,  sociology,  economics. 

One  unit  in  music ;  one  in  art. 

One  unit  in  any  one  of  the  pure  sciences,  such  as 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physiography,  physi- 
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ology,  zoology,  but  not  more  than  a  total  of  four 
units. 

One  unit  in  any  of  the  applied  sciences,  such  as 
agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  horticulture,  but  not  more  than  a 
total  of  three  units. 

One  unit  in  bookkeeping,  manual  training,  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  stenography,  but  not  more 
than  a  total  of  three  units. 

Certificates  from  High  Schools.  Graduates  of  the  com¬ 
missioned  high  schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  full  freshman  standing,  upon  the  proper 
evidence  that  the  course  required  for  entrance,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  bulletin,  has  been  completed,  time  for  time 
and  subject  for  subject.  No  student  is  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  University  who  does  not  stand  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class. 

Certificates  stating  in  detail  the  work  completed  in  the 
high  school,  and  the  rank  of  the  student  in  his  class,  must 
be  sent  by  the  Principal  to  the  Committee  on  Admission 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  time  scheduled  for  registra¬ 
tion . 

Graduates  from  non-commissioned  schools  in  Indiana, 
and  from  schools  in  other  states,  whether  from  commis¬ 
sioned  or  non-commissioned  schools,  must  satisfy  the 
Committee  on  Admission  that  they  have  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  subjects  required  for  entrance. 

Under  certain  unusual  conditions,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission,  applicants  may  be  admitted 
to  the  University  with  deficiencies  in  entrance  credits,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  two  units. 

Any  deficiencies  at  the  time  of  entrance  must  be  made 
up  before  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  student 
will  not  be  readmitted  after  the  freshman  year  unless 
these  entrance  deficiencies  have  been  removed.  In  case 
credits  are  not  justified  by  subsequent  college  work,  they 
may  be  rescinded  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  semester’s 
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work  in  the  college  department  into  which  the  accredited 
work  leads. 

Advanced  Standing.  A  student  of  another  college  de¬ 
siring  to  enter  DePauw  University  with  advanced  stand¬ 
ing  musf  make  application  at  least  one  month  in  advance, 
and  he  must  request  the  authorized  officers  of  his  institu¬ 
tion  to  mail  the  Committee  on  Admission  ( 1 )  a  transcript 
of  his  high  school  and  college  credits,  and  (2)  a  letter  of 
honorable  dismissal.  A  student  coming  from  a  college 
maintaining  standards  substantially  equal  to  those  of  this 
institution  may  receive  full  credit  for  all  his  work.  The 
credits  of  a  student  from  an  institution  having  require¬ 
ments  less  rigid  than  those  of  DePauw  University  may 
be  reduced.  No  student  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  from  another  institution  unless  he 
shall  have  made  as  many  honor  points  as  credit  hours  in 
the  college  from  which  he  comes. 

Students  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the  instruc¬ 
tors  with  whom  they  desire  to  work  before  registering, 
as  the  nomenclature  and  content  of  courses  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  institutions. 
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GRADUATION 


The  Unit  of  Work  for  the  undergraduate  student  is  the 
semester  hour.  An  “hour”  means  that  the  student  attends 
recitations  or  lectures  one  hour  a  week  for  a  semester, 
and  that  he  makes  such  preparation  outside  the  classroom 
as  is  required  for  these  lectures  or  recitations.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  required  to  carry  not  fewer  than  fifteen  and  not 
more  than  sixteen  academic  hours  each  semester;  but, 
with  special  permission,  he  may  be  authorized  to  register 
for  a  greater  amount  of  work,  provided  he  has  more  than 
average  ability,  or  he  may  be  allowed  to  carry  less  for 
sufficient  reason,  such  as  illness  or  self-support.  Since 
124  semester  hours  are  required  for  graduation,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-eighth  of  the  total  is  completed  each  semester. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

1.  Six  hours  in  English  composition. 

2.  Twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  some  one  foreign 

language. 

3.  Six  hours  in  some  one  of  the  following  social 

sciences:  economics,  history,  political  science, 
sociology. 

4.  A  minimum  of  five  hours  in  some  one  laboratory 

science  other  than  the  one  presented  to  meet 
the  entrance  requirements. 

5.  Six  hours  in  philosophy  or  religion,  or  in  an  ap¬ 

proved  combination  of  the  two. 

6.  Four  hours  in  physical  education. 

7.  A  major  of  thirty  hours. 

8.  Either  one  minor  of  eighteen  hours  or  two 

minors  of  twelve  hours  each,  to  be  selected  as 
the  adviser  of  the  student  shall  determine. 

9.  Electives  to  total  124  hours. 

10.  A  total  of  at  least  120  credit  points. 
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The  Language  Requirement  as  specified  above  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  follows :  A  student  presenting  from  high  school 
two  units  in  some  one  foreign  language  may  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  graduation  either  by  continuing  the  same 
language  for  two  years  (a  minimum  of  twelve  hours), 
or  by  taking  a  new  language  two  years  (sixteen  hours) . 

Major.  A  major  is  a  course  of  work  in  some  one  de¬ 
partment  pursued  through  a  total  of  thirty  hours  and 
over  a  period  of  at  least  six  semesters.  Except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  this  time  can¬ 
not  be  shortened,  even  though  the  required  number  of 
hours  could  be  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  In  case  a 
portion  of  the  major  is  completed  elsewhere  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  department,  the  time  for  its  completion  will 
be  shortened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  placed 
to  the  student’s  credit. 

All  students  admitted  to  the  University  are  considered 
candidates  for  graduation.  The  last  year  of  college  work 
(thirty  hours)  leading  to  a  degree  must  be  spent  in  resi¬ 
dence.  No  undergraduate  work  in  absentia  is  allowed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned. 


Standard  Required.  With  the  view  to  assisting  students 
in  planning  their  course  of  study  and  holding  steadily  to 
their  program,  definite  requirements  are  outlined  for  the 


respective  classes,  as  follows 

Freshmen: 

First  Semester 
English  Composition  ....  3  hrs. 

Physical  Education  . 1  hr. 

Foreign  Language . .  3  or  5  hrs. 
Electives  . 8  to  10  hrs. 


Second  Semester 
English  Composition  ....  3  hrs. 

Physical  Education  . 1  hr. 

Foreign  Language .  .  3  or  5  hrs. 
Electives  . 8  to  10  hrs. 


Total  . 15  or  16  hrs.  Total  . 15  or  16  hrs. 

This  total  refers  to  academic  work  only  and  does  not 
include  physical  education. 

Elective  courses  designed  especially  for  freshmen  are 
listed  in  the  Freshman  Week  Bulletin  which  is  mailed  to 
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each  prospective  freshman  upon  acceptance  of  entrance 
credentials. 

The  Dean  of  Men,  who  has  general  oversight  of  all  the 
men  in  the  University,  is  the  special  adviser  of  all  fresh¬ 
man  men.  He  has  regular  office  hours,  at  which  time  any 
man  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  talk  over  personal  or  institu¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  Dean  of  Women,  likewise,  is  the  adviser  of  all 
freshman  women,  as  well  as  having  general  oversight  of 
all  the  women  in  the  University.  She  may  be  consulted  by 
the  women  about  their  personal  or  academic  problems. 

To  be  eligible  for  readmission  to  college  a  freshman 
must  have  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  semester  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  and  have  earned  fifteen  credit 
points. 

Sophomores.  During  his  second  year  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  each  semester  his  work  in  foreign  lang¬ 
uage  and  physical  education.  He  must  begin  work  in  his 
major  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  major  must  be  carried 
through  at  least  six  semesters.  After  the  major  is  chosen 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  falls,  or 
some  one  else  approved  by  him,  becomes  the  student’s  ad¬ 
viser  during  the  remainder  of  the  college  course.  He  is 
also  advised  to  carry  a  course  in  laboratory  science,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so. 

To  be  eligible  for  readmission  a  sophomore  must  have 
completed  by  the  end  of  his  fourth  semester  at  least  fifty- 
four  credit  hours  and  earned  f  orty-five  credit  points. 

Juniors.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work 
is  largely  elective;  attention  is  given  largely  to  the  major 
and  the  minors. 

To  be  eligible  for  readmission  to  college  a  junior  must 
have  completed  by  the  end,  of  his  sixth  semester  at  least 
eighty-six  credit  hours  and  earned  eighty-six  credit 
points. 

Mid-Course  Honors.  Students  who  have  completed  at 
least  sixty  academic  hours,  thirty  of  which  must  be  at  De- 
Pauw,  and  have  at  least  twice  as  many  credit  points  as 
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hours  (an  average  of  B),  of  which  at  least  sixty  must 
have  been  made  at  DePauw,  shall,  not  later  than  their 
fourth  semester  in  college,  be  entitled  to  Mid-Course  Hon¬ 
ors  and  their  names  shall  be  listed  in  the  annual  catalogue 
as  having  received  such  honors. 

Graduation  Honors.  In  recognition  of  special  merit  dis¬ 
played  by  students  in  academic  pursuits  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  will  be  published  in 
three  alphabetical  lists : 

1.  Graduates  with  High  Distinction,  including  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  who  have  made  an 
average  of  at  least  2.5  credit  points  for  each  credit  hour. 

2.  Graduates  with  Distinction,  including  those  who 
have  made  an  average  grade  of  at  least  two  credit  points 
for  each  credit  hour. 

3.  Graduates,  including  the  remainder  of  the  class. 

No  student  will  be  listed  as  graduating  with  Distinc¬ 
tion  or  with  High  Distinction  unless  he  has  completed  at 
least  sixty  hours  in  residence  at  DePauw. 

Business  Training.  The  Department  of  Economics 
offers  a  number  of  courses  designed  as  Business  Training. 
Among  these  are  Business  Organization,  Statistics, 
Money  and  Banking,  Labor  Problems,  Transportation, 
Public  Finance  and  Accounting. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  in  Business 
Writing,  including  Newspaper  Writing,  Business  Corre¬ 
spondence  and  Advertising. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  work  in 
Constitutional  Law  and  Government,  which  is  directly 
valuable  to  the  business  man. 

The  Departments  of  German  and  Romance  Languages 
are  organized  to  give  a  good  foundation  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  languages  of  today. 

By  combining  studies  in  the  departments  of  Physical 
Education,  Zoology,  and  Education,  a  student  may  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  supervision  of  playgrounds,  and  of  gym¬ 
nastics  and  athletic  work. 
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Pre- Vocational  Courses.  Although  DePauw  University 
confines  its  efforts  to  offering  a  high-grade  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  provision  has  been  made  for  shortening  the  work 
for  the  professional  degrees.  Students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  ninety  hours  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts ,  made 
120  credit  points,  and  satisfied  the  specific  requirements 
for  graduation,  including  twenty  hours  in  the  major,  may 
transfer  to  approved  professional  schools,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  from  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity  when  they  shall  have  completed  the  first  year  in  the 
professional  school  with  a  satisfactory  grade  and  have 
given  assurance  that  the  work  will  be  continued  to  com¬ 
pletion.  However  this  does  not  apply  to  institutions  that 
require  the  bachelor’s  degree  for  admission.  Students 
interested  in  this  privilege  should  consult  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum. 

Pre-Medical  Course.  The  following  is  the  three-year 
course  of  study  which  students  are  urged  to  take  and 
upon  the  completion  of  which  they  may  expect  to  receive 
the  A.B.  degree  from  DePauw  University  upon  complet¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  medical  school.  It  is  conditioned 
upon  their  having  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  admission 
to  college,  and  having  made  at  least  120  credit  points  in 
DePauw. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

English  Composition  .  .  . 

.3  hrs. 

English  Composition  .  .  . 

.3  hrs. 

Trigonometry  . 

.3  hrs. 

Elective  . 

.3  hrs. 

French  or  German . 

.5  hrs. 

French  or  German . 

.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  . 

.5  hrs. 

Chemistry  . 

Physical  Education  .... 

.1  hr. 

Physical  Education  .... 

.1  hr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

French  or  German . 

.3  hrs, 

French  or  German . 

.3  hrs. 

Chemistry  . 

.5  hrs. 

Chemistry  . 

.6  hrs. 

General  Zoology  . 

.3  hrs. 

General  Zoology  . 

.3  hrs. 

English  Literature . 

.5  hrs. 

English  Literature . 

.5  hrs. 

Physical  Education  .... 

.1  hr. 

Physical  Education  .... 

.1  hr- 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Physics  . 

...  .5  hrs. 

Physics  . 

Vertebrate  Anatomy 

...  .5  hrs. 

Embryology  . 

. 5  hrs. 

Economics  . 

....  3  hrs. 

Economics  . 

Psychology  201 . 

...  .3  hrs. 

Psychology  302  .  .  .  . 

. 3  hrs. 

Pre-Nursing  Course.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Nurses  Training  School  associated  with  the 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Indianapolis,  by  which  young 
women  who  have  completed  ninety-five  hours  of  academic 
work  in  DePauw,  including  certain  prescribed  courses 
and  twenty  hours  of  a  major  and  have  made  120  credit 
points,  may  transfer  to  the  Nurses  Training  School  and 
receive  the  A.B.  degree  from  DePauw  after  completing 
the  professional  nurse’s  course. 

The  prescribed  academic  courses  are  as  follows : 


Physical  Education  ...  4  hours 
English  Composition  .  .  6  hours 

Language  . 16  hours 

English  Literature. .  .  .10  hours 
General  Chemistry.  ...  6  hours 

General  Zoology .  6  hours 

Hygiene .  2  hours 


Vertebrate  Anatomy  .  .  5  hours 
General  Physiology  ...  6  hours 

Bacteriology  .  5  hours 

General  Psychology. .  .  3  hours 

Sociology .  6  hours 

Philosophy  and  Re¬ 
ligion  .  6  hours 


Honors  Course.  Juniors  and  seniors  with  a  grade  av¬ 
erage  of  B  or  higher  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their 
major  department,  be  permitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Honors  Course  to  devote  as  many  as  six  hours  per  semes¬ 
ter  out  of  a  maximum  schedule  of  sixteen  hours  during 
their  junior  year,  and  as  many  as  eight  hours  per  semes¬ 
ter  during  their  senior  year  to  honors  work.  Frequent 
conferences  between  student  and  honors  instructor,  read¬ 
ing  to  round  out  courses  during  the  junior  year,  intensive 
study  of  a  selected  field  during  the  senior  year,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  written  and  oral  examinations  before  gradua¬ 
tion  are  essential  features.  Such  a  course,  planned  for 
students  of  exceptional  ability,  is  designed  to  correlate 
information  gained  from  formal  courses,  establish  per¬ 
spective,  and  furnish  some  experience  in  the  first-hand 
study  of  a  problem.  At  present,  honors  work  is  offered 
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only  by  the  departments  of  Economics,  Education,  His¬ 
tory,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  Soph¬ 
omores  contemplating  honors  candidacy  should  consult 
their  advisors. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  faculty  of  DePauw 
University  is  especially  interested  in  fostering  the  spirit 
of  graduate  work.  While  DePauw  University  is  prima¬ 
rily  an  undergraduate  institution,  provisions  have  been 
made  in  certain  departments  whereby  graduate  work, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  is  offered. 

Persons  who  have  received  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  DePauw  University,  or  from  any  other  institution  of 
equal  rank,  and  who  fulfill  the  following  conditions,  will 
be  eligible  for  the  Master's  degree:  (1)  Formal  applica¬ 
tion  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  in  any 
given  year  must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  not 
later  than-  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  in  which  the  degree  is  conferred;  (2)  the  candidate 
must  spend  in  residence  not  less  than  one  academic  year ; 
(3)  he  must  successfully  pursue  an  advanced  course*  of 
study  that  is  equivalent  to  thirty-two  semester  hours, 
which  must  have  as  a  basis  an  undergraduate  major  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Work;  (4)  his  course  of  study  must  include  a  piece  of 
constructive  work,  as  a  thesis,  to  be  presented  in  type¬ 
written  form  to  the  Committee,  not  later  than  May  25th 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  degree;  (5)  unless  for  special 
reasons  allowed  by  the  Committee,  the  course  of  study 
must  not  be  chosen  from  one  department  alone,  and  must 
be  so  selected  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole;  (6)  the  can¬ 
didate  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  preferably  French  or  German;  (7)  he  must  pay 
the  usual  University  and  departmental  fees,  and  must 
also  pay  a  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  before  the  degree?  is 
conferred. 

Work  done  in  absentia  is  not  recognized  as  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

*  Courses  in  the  100  and  200  groups  in  the  University  Bulletin  may  not  be 
counted  toward  the  Master’s  degree. 
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Discipline.  DePauw  University  has  few  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  conduct  of  its  students,  since  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  students  admitted  to  the  University  have  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  students  will 
conform  cheerfully  to  the  few  regulations  that  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  establish.  If  the  student  manifests  in¬ 
ability  or  unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  the  University 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  ideals  of  Christian  manhood 
and  intellectual  integrity,  he  makes  himself  liable  to  pro¬ 
bation,  to  request  for  withdrawal,  or  to  dismissal. 

Dishonesty  in  class  or  examinations  is  regarded  as  an 
offense  against  the  University  as  well  as  against  the  de¬ 
partment  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  therefore  dealt  with 
by  the  administration  rather  than  by  the  instructor  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  possession  and  operation  of  automobiles  by  stu¬ 
dents  has  become  such  a  serious  problem  in  all  American 
colleges  and  universities  that  DePauw  University  has 
found  it  necessary  to  refuse  students  this  privilege,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  special  cases. 

Attendance.  Regular  attendance  at  classes,  labora¬ 
tories  and  examinations  is  expected  of  all  students.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  possible  illness  or  other  providential 
causes,  each  student  is  allowed  one  absence  for  each  credit 
hour  earned  in  DePauw  University,  which  totals  124  ab¬ 
sences  without  penalty  during  the  entire  four  years’ 
course.  The  wise  student  will  not  abuse  this  privilege 
and  therefore  will  be  prepared  for  such  unexpected  ab¬ 
sences  as  he  may  be  compelled  to  incur.  Because  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  disposed  to  lengthen  vacation  periods  be- 
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yond  the  official  schedule,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  triple  the  absences  incurred  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  immediately  following  and  preceding  the  vacation 
period. 

Parents  are  reminded  that  frequent  visits  home  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  student’s  academic  progress,  and 
are  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  University  in  maintain¬ 
ing  uninterrupted  attention  to  college  responsibilities. 

Examinations  and  Grades.  At  the  close  of  each  semes¬ 
ter  written  examinations  are  held  covering  the  work  of 
the  semester.  Frequently  during  the  semester  such  addi¬ 
tional  tests  are  made  as  will  give  the  instructors  a  more 
definite  idea  as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  student. 

The  standing  of  the  student  in  each  of  his  courses  is 
indicated  by  one  of  the  following  marks,  which  are  in¬ 
terpreted,  respectively  as  follows : 

A,  excellent,  95-100;  B,  very  good,  90-94;  C+,  good, 
85-89;  C,  fair,  80-84;  D,  poor  but  passing,  70-79;  E,  con¬ 
dition,  60-69 ;  F,  failure,  below  60. 

Each  hour  of  academic  work  graded  A  counts  three 
credit  points,  each  hour  graded  B  counts  two  credit 
points,  each  hour  graded  C-f-  counts  one  and  one-half 
credit  points,  and  each  hour  graded  C  counts  one  credit 
point.  No  credit  points  are  counted  for  a  grade  lower 
than  C.  The  grades  listed  here  are  recorded  in  the  Reg¬ 
istrar’s  office,  but  only  the  grades  D,  E  and  F  are  given  to 
the  student.  Grades  above  D  are  indicated  to  him  by  the 
symbol  P-f-.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  120  credit  points  are  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  have  entered  the  University  with  ad¬ 
vanced  credits  from  other  institutions  must  make  in  De- 
Pauw  as  many  credit  points  as  hours,  even  though  their 
total  points  at  entrance  may  have  been  in  excess  of  the 
required  minimum. 

Students  who  have  at  least  85  hours  to  their  credit  and 
who  take  courses  open  to  freshmen  will  receive  only  four- 
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fifths  of  the  normal  credit  allowed  in  these  courses.  This 
rule  takes  effect  with  the  class  graduating  in  June,  1932. 

Eligibility.  While  the  University  considers  the  stu¬ 
dent's  attention  to  his  academic  work  as  his  first  duty,  it 
approves  a  reasonable  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities  on  the  part  of  students  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  do  both.  It  has  been  found  wise,  how¬ 
ever,  to  restrict  such  participation  in  these  activities 
within  certain  limitations;  hence,  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  :  An  average  grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  each 
semester,  which  means  that  the  student  must  have  made 
during  the  semester  preceding  his  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  at  least  fifteen  academic  hours  and 
have  earned  fifteen  credit  points,  and  in  addition,  must 
be  carrying  during  the  current  semester  the  regular  quota 
of  work,  at  least  fifteen  academic  hours. 

Calendar.  The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semes¬ 
ters,  each  of  approximately  eighteen  weeks.  The  last 
week  of  each  semester  is  devoted  to  examinations.  Re¬ 
cesses  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and  several  days  at 
Easter  are  planned  to  relieve  the  strain  of  continuous  ap¬ 
plication. 

Students  may  enter  upon  their  work  at  the  beginning 
of  either  semester.  Those  who  complete  their  course  at 
mid-year  must  return  in  June  to  receive  their  diplomas. 

Health  Regulations.  All  new  students  are  required  to 
take  a  physical  and  medical  examination.  This  require¬ 
ment  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  permitted  to 
attend  his  regular  classes.  The  results  of  these  examina¬ 
tions  are  carefully  recorded  and  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  prescribing  of  appropriate  activities.  Many  students 
have  been  sent  to  physicians  for  the  correction  of  unreal¬ 
ized  defects,  which  would  have  eventuated  in  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  in  later  life  if  the  examinations  had  not  revealed 
the  troubles.  Examinations  are  given  from  time  to  time 
to  those  students  who,  taking  physical  education,  have 
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been  found  to  be  weak,  or  in  abnormal  or  subnormal  phys¬ 
ical  conditions. 

Students  are  encouraged  and  urged  to  report  all  ill¬ 
ness,  however  slight,  to  the  college  nurse  without  delay. 
Thus  an  endeavor  is  made  to  forestall  epidemics  of  colds, 
tonsillitis,  grippe,  and  other  prevalent  infections. 

A  faculty  committee  on  Student  Lodgings  and  Health 
seeks  to  prevent  the  occupancy  of  unsanitary  quarters  by 
students. 


House  Regulations.  The  three  University  halls  for 
women,  together  with  the  ten  sorority  houses,  accommo¬ 
date  all  of  the  women  students.  The  same  regulations 
governing  social  life  apply  in  every  place  where  women 
students  reside. 

All  men  students  not  arranging  to  live  in  fraternity 
houses  must  live  either  in  Longden  or  Florence  Hall,  un¬ 
less  they  are  permitted  by  the  Administration  Committee, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  to  take  rooms 
in  private  homes. 

Further  information  regarding  halls  of  residence  will 
be  found  on  pages  38,  39,  50  and  51. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

DIVISION 


German  Language  and  Literature 

Professors  Longden,  Kern,  Assistant  Professor  Arlt*,  Mr. 

Griffitts,  Dr.  Grueninger 

The  aim  of  this  Department  is  two-fold :  First,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  student,  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign 
language,  to  the  best  literary  and  scientific  thought  of  the 
German  people,  thereby  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
cultural  influences  that  have  made  the  German  people 
what  they  are.  Second,  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
reading  knowledge  of  German  which  is  required  in  all 
graduate  schools. 

101-102.  Elementary  German 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  grammar  and  the  acquisition  of 
vocabulary.  Constant  oral  and  written  drill  is  given  in  translating  one 
language  into  the  other  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  proper  pronun¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  to  understand  simple  sentences.  Alexis  and  Schrag: 
First  Course  in  German,  short  prose  stories.  Storm’s  Immensee  and  col¬ 
lateral  reading.  Open  to  all  students.  Course  102  must  he  preceded  by 
Course  101. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

201-202.  Intermediate  Reading 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
make  practical  application  of  the  principles  already  mastered,  to  see  how 
they  have  been  employed  by  some  of  the  best  writers  and  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  facility  in  reading  and  understanding.  As  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  only  German  is  used  in  class,  and  decreasing  attention  is  given  to 
translation,  that  the  student  may  learn  to  understand  without  translating. 
In  the  first  semester  several  books  by  representative  modern  writers  are 
studied  in  class  ;  in  the  second  semester  one  of  Schiller’s  dramas  is  read. 
In  addition  500  pages  of  collateral  reading  are  required  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  in  the  selection  of  which  the  student  is  granted  considerable 
latitude. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 


*  On  leave  of  absence,  1930-31. 
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203-204.  Intermediate  Prose  Composition 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  grammar  review ;  the  development  of 
an  active  vocabulary  is  stressed.  The  exercises  progress  from  transla¬ 
tion  of  easy  sentences  from  English  into  German  to  original  composition 
in  German.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  201-202 
and  is  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  teach  German. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

207.  Scientific  German 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  science  departments  of  the 
University  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  graduate  reading 
requirements  in  German.  It  may  either  he  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Course  202  or  substituted  for  it  and  is  counted  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  two  year  language  requirement. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

301.  Recent  Prose  Writers. 

Rapid  reading  of  representative  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  writers. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201  and  202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

302.  Lessing. 

A  study  of  Lessing’s  life  and  influence  in  connection  with  critical  reading 
of  Minna  von  Barnheim,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise  ;  reading 
at  sight  and  from  dictation.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Course  301. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

303-304.  Conversation  and  Composition. 

An  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  to  gain  as  much  fluency  and 
accuracy  as  is  possible  from  classroom  work.  Those  who  intend  to 
teach  are  required  to  take  these  courses.  Open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Courses  201  and  202.  To  he  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Courses  301  and  302. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

309-310.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

A  continuation  of  Courses  203-204.  Constructions  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  are  taken  up  and  the  student  progresses  from  translations  of 
medium  difficulty  from  English  into  German  to  more  difficult  transla¬ 
tions,  concluding  with  the  writing  of  original  sentences  and  short  com¬ 
positions  in  German.  Prerequisite:  Courses  203-204. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

405.  Goethe.  Part  One.  Fourth  Year. 

Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Faust  (Part  1),  private  reading  of  Faust 
criticism,  rapid  reading  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Courses  301  and  302. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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407.  German  Literature. 

German  literature  from  Klopstock  to  Goethe’s  death  ;  lectures  in  German, 
and  private  reading.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  301 
and  302. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

409.  Modern  German  Drama. 

Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  and  Wildenbruch.  Open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Courses  301  and  302. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

410.  History  of  the  German  Language. 

An  introduction  to  Germanic  Philology,  sketching  the  development  of 
the  German  language  and  its  relation  to  other  languages,  in  particular  to 
English.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  301. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

412.  The  Teaching  of  German. 

In  this  course  the  theory  and  method  of  teaching  of  the  German 
language  in  secondary  schools  is  considered.  The  course  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  state  laws  and  must  he  taken  by  all 
prospective  teachers.  Open  only  to  seniors  who  have  credit  for  Courses 
301-302,  303-304,  and  309-310. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  Stephenson. 

The  arts,  sciences,  literatures  and  philosophies  of  our 
Western  World  originated  in  Greece.  Courses  are  offered 
by  the  Greek  Department  in  the  belief  that  these  gifts  of 
Greece  are  a  possession  for  all  time,  and  that  their  basal 
relation  to  our  higher  culture  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  go  back  to  Greece  for  instruction  and  inspiration. 
There  is  no  better  approach  to  a  cultural  course  than 
through  Greek  literature.  To  prospective  preachers  and 
all  serious  students  of  the  New  Testament,  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  indispensable. 

Students  who  desire  a  course  in  Greek  Art  are  referred 
to  Course  101,  Art  History;  in  'Greek  philosophy,  to 
Course  305,  Philosophy;  in  Greek  history,  to  Course  209, 
History. 
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101-102.  Elementary  Greek. 

The  constant  aim  in  this  course  is  to  ground  the  student  in  the  ordinary 
principles  of  Greek  syntax,  and  to  increase  his  vocabulary  and  facility 
in  translation.  During  the  first  semester  easy  prose  selections  are  read  ; 
during  the  second  semester  portions  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

203-204.  Homer. 

Two  books  of  the  Iliad  are  read  with  attention  to  details  of  language 
and  scansion ;  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  this  epic  are  then  read 
more  rapidly,  with  a  view  to  literary  appreciation.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  reports  dealing  with  the  life  of  Homeric  Greece.  Open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

305.  Tragedy. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  and  the  Tauric  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  are 
read  in  Greek,  while  several  other  plays  are  read  in  translation.  An 
introductory  study  of  the  origin,  development,  form,  and  spirit  of  Greek 
drama,  and  of  our  modern  indebtedness  to  it.  Open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Courses  203  and  204. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

306.  Plato’s  Apology  and  Crito,  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  time  of  Socrates,  based  upon  Plato,  with  col¬ 
lateral  reading  from  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  ;  an  appreciation  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  through  the  principal 
fragments  of  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and  Simonides.  Open  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  credit  for  Courses  203  and  204. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

307.  Greek  Dramatic  Art. 

The  ffidipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  and  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  are 
studied  in  the  light  of  Aristotle’s  criticism  in  his  Poetics.  For  a  com¬ 
prehensive  point  of  view,  other  plays  are  read  in  translation.  Open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  203  and  204. 

The  first  semester:  two  or  three  hours. 

308.  Epic  Poetry. 

A  literary  study  of  the  whole  Odyssey.  Homer’s  epics  are  compared 
and  contrasted  with  the  epics  of  other  nations,  especially  with  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  203 
and  204.  ’ 

The  second  semester:  two  or  three  hours. 

309.  New  Testament  in  Greek:  Part  One. 

One  of  the  Gospels  is  carefully  interpreted  and  another  is  read  at  sight. 
A  brief  study  of  the  transmission  of  the  text.  As  different  books  are  read 
successive  years,  this  course  may  be  elected  twice.  Open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Courses  203  and  204,  and  to  a  few  others  by  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  first  semester:  two  or  three  hours. 
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310.  New  Testament  in  Greek:  Part  Two. 

A  Pauline  epistle  is  carefully  interpreted,  with  selections  from  the 
Septuagint.  As  different  books  are  read  successive  years,  this  course 
may  be  elected  twice.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses 
203  and  204  and  to  a  few  others  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  second  semester:  two  or  three  hours. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Professors  Post  and  Shearer,  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

Courses  101-102,  103-104,  or  105-106,  or  111-112,  and 
201,  203-204,  205-206,  313,  315,  and  additional  courses 
amounting  to  thirty  hours,,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department,  are  required  for  a  major  in 
Latin. 

101.  Ovid;  Cicero. 

Selected  poems  of  Ovid,  especially  the  Metamorphoses,  will  be  read  and 
Cicero’s  Cato  Maior,  with  attention  to  literary  appreciation.  Open  to 
freshmen  who  have  completed  three  or  more  years  of  high  school  Latin  or 
its  equivalent. 

The  first  semester:  four  hours. 

102.  Terence;  Livy. 

Continuation  of  Course  101.  A  play  of  Terence  and  Livy  I  and  II  will 
be  read.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  101. 

The  second  semester:  four  hours. 

103-104.  Elementary  Latin  Writing. 

Continuous  courses,  auxiliary  to  Courses  101-102.  ' 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

105.  Selected  Plays;  Cicero. 

A  systematic  review  of  forms  and  syntax  followed  by  the  study  of  two 
plays  in  easy  Latin,  and  the  reading  of  two  of  the  Catilinarian  Orations 
of  Cicero.  Open  to  freshmen  who  have  completed  only  two  years  of  high 
school  Latin.  This  course  is  conducted  on  the  theory  that  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  student  has  studied  Latin. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

106.  Ovid. 

Continuation  of  Course  105.  Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid 
with  attention  to  the  literary  appreciation  of  this  poem.  Open  to  fresh¬ 
men  who  have  credit  for  Course  105. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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111.  Ovid;  Cicero. 

Selected  poems  of  Ovid,  especially  the  Metamorphoses,  will  be  read,  and 
Cicero’s  Cato  Maior,  with  attention  to  literary  appreciation.  For  fresh¬ 
men  who  wish  to  satisfy  the  college  language  requirement  and  have  had 
three  or  more  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

112.  Terence;  Livy. 

Continuation  of  Course  111.  A  play  of  Terence  and  Livy  I  and  II  will 
be  read.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  111. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

201.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

A  course  of  illustrated  lectures  with  collateral  map  drawing.  Not  de¬ 
pendent  on  any  course  in  Latin.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  semester:  one  hour. 

203.  Rapid  Reading. 

This  course  looks  to  the  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  fairly  easy  Latin, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  facility  in  reading  Latin.  The  final  examina¬ 
tion  looks  entirely  to  extempore  translation  rather  than  to  the  reading 
of  portions  considered  in  the  class  work.  Open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Courses  101-102,  or  105-106,  or  111-112. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

204.  Horace. 

This  course  is  primarily  designed  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to 
appreciate  Latin  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  Selected  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace  will  be  interpreted.  Private  reading  to  be  announced. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  203. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

205-206.  Latin  Writing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  103-104.  Required  of  Latin 
majors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

306.  Ti-ie  Elegiac  Poets. 

Selections  from  the  elegiac  writers.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  203-204. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

307-308.  Vergil. 

These  courses  are  intended  for  persons  who  have  read  none  or  only  a 
little  of  Vergil,  or  for  persons  who  expect  to  become  members  of  the 
Seminarium  in  Vergil.  Selections  from  Vergil’s  Aeneid  will  be  read 
with  special  attention  to  the  metre  and  the  literary  side.  Open  to  all 
except  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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311.  Vergil. 

Bucolics ;  selections  from  the  Georgies.  Open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Courses  203-204.  Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

312.  Tacitus. 

Annales.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  203-204.  Not 
offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  second  semester :  three  hours. 

313.  Roman  Literature. 

In  a  course  of  lectures,  supplemented  by  auxiliary  English  reading,  the 
development  of  Roman  literature  is  traced.  Open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Courses  203-204. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

315.  Roman  Private  Life. 

This  course  has  as  its  aim  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  Romans  as  seen 
in  the  reading  of  Martial.  It  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  supple¬ 
mented  by  prescribed  auxiliary  reading.  By  way  of  illustration,  books, 
photographs  and  stereopticon  slides  will  be  used.  Open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Courses  203-204. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

316.  The  Drama. 

This  course  affords  a  study  of  Roman  comedy  and  tragedy,  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sermo  familiar  is.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are 
read.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  203-204.  Not 
offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

318.  Latin  Satire. 

Horace  and  Juvenal.  Persons  who  expect  to  be  members  of  the  Semi- 
narium  in  Latin  Satire  should  elect  this  course.  Open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Courses  203-204. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

409-410.  Seminarium  :  Vergil. 

The  Latin  Seminarium  aims  to  afford  advanced  instruction  and  to 
train  students,  especially  those  who  expect  to  teach,  in  methods  of 
criticism  and  original  investigation.  The  Seminarium  is  designed  for 
such  under-graduates  as  have  shown  special  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  work.  The  critical  study  of  an  author  or  of  a  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  accompanied  by  the  prosecution  of  special  studies,  the 
results  to  be  presented  for  criticism  in  papers  read  before  the  Semi¬ 
narium.  In  connection  with  the  Seminarium,  the  professor  will  deliver 
two  courses  of  lectures:  one  course  on  textual  criticism  and  one  course 
on  the  main  subject  with  special  reference  to  the  apparatus  criticus 
used.  Persons  electing  this  work  must  continue  it  throughout  the  year. 
Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  or  four  hours 
each  (three  only  by  permission) . 
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411-412.  Seminarium:  Roman  Satire. 

See  the  description  of  Courses  409-410. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  or  four  hours 
each  (three  only  by  permission). 

413.  Teachers’  Course. 

In  this  course  (for  advanced  undergraduate  students)  will  he  considered 
the  theory  and  method  of  Latin  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  ac¬ 
companied  by  practice  teaching,  with  collateral  work.  Not  included  in  a 
Latin  major. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

414.  Advanced  Latin  Writing. 

The  turning  of  connected  English  prose  into  Latin,  combined  with  a 
study  of  style.  Required  of  Latin  majors  who  expect  to  do  graduate  work. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Romance  Languages 

Professor  Nichols,  Associate  Professor  Evans,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessors  Dimmick  and  Turk,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Thomas, 

Miss  Andrade,  Mr.  Vigneras,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

A  major  in  either  French  or  Spanish  includes  courses 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  hours.  Forty  hours  are  required 
for  a  major  in  Romance  Languages. 

French 

101-102.  Elementary  French. 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  composition,  translation 
of  modern  prose,  and  practice  in  conversation.  Open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

201-202.  Second  Year  French. 

Reading  of  modern  writers  of  prose  and  poetry ;  oral  practice ;  and 
short  reports  on  assigned  topics.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  101-102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

205-206.  Oral  and  Written  French. 

A  rather  elementary  introduction  to  spoken  French,  together  with 
exercises  in  composition.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
French  grammar  is  presupposed. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

207-208.  French  Composition. 

A  review  of  the  grammar  accompanied  by  exercises  in  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  French.  These  courses  should  be  taken  by  major  students  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 
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305-306.  Oral  and  Written  French. 

Designed  to  follow  Course  206.  Oral  reports,  cuttings  from  plays,  writing 
of  original  themes,  and  some  translation  of  rather  difficult  English  into 
French.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  206. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
307-308.  French  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  grammatical,  idiomatic  and  stylistic  aspects  of  French  in 
conjunction  with  practice  in  rendering  English  prose  into  French.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  202  or  206. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
309-310.  Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

Selections  from  the  more  important  authors  of  the  last  few  centuries, 
accompanied  by  lectures,  generally  in  French  ;  reports  and  collateral 
readings.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

403.  Moliere. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Moliere,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
sources  and  of  his  imitators ;  reports  and  collateral  readings.  Open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  309-310. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

404.  Recent  Writers. 

This  course  deals  with  the  main  currents  of  modern  French  literature. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  309-310. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

405.  The  French  Drama. 

An  outline  of  the  development  of  the  drama  in  France,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Collateral  readings 
and  reports.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  310. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

406.  The  French  Novel. 

A  sketch  of  the  historical  background  of  the  French  novel,  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  master  novelists  of  the  modern  period.  Open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Course  405. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

407.  Teaching  of  French. 

This  course,  obligatory  for  majors  in  French  who  intend  to  teach,  is 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  Lectures,  discussions,  text-books  and 
outside  readings.  Reports  and  lesson  plans.  Open  to  major  students  who 
have  credit  for  Course  310  and  are  seniors. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 
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417.  French  Phonetics. 

An  elementary  course,  designed  to  accompany  Course  407.  Open  to 
seniors. 

The  first  semester:  one  hour. 

Spanish 

121-122.  Elementary  Spanish. 

The  main  facts  of  Spanish  grammar  ;  practice  in  writing  and  speaking 
the  language  ;  translation  of  modern  Spanish  stories.  Open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

221-222.  Second  Year  Spanish. 

Rapid  reading  of  recent  Spanish  writers  ;  further  study  of  Spanish 
grammar ;  conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses 

121-122. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
223-224.  Spanish  Composition. 

Rather  elementary  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  thorough  review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Obligatory  for 
majors  while  taking  Courses  221-222. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

327.  Third  Year  Spanish. 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  modern  Hispano-American  literature.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  222. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

328.  Modern  Spanish  Drama. 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  most  characteristic  plays  of  Spanish 
dramaturgists  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Lectures,  outside  readings 
and  reports.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  327. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

329-330.  Oral  Spanish. 

This  course,  conducted  in  Spanish,  consists  of  oral  discussions,  written 
composition,  and  the  presentation  of  at  least  one  play  each  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  328. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
337-338.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition. 

Written  and  occasional  oral  exercises  ;  some  study  of  Spanish  style 
and  diction.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  223  and  224. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

408.  Teaching  of  Spanish. 

A  discussion  of  methods,  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  a  study  of 
topics  of  special  interest  to  students  who  plan  to  teach  Spanish.  Lec¬ 
tures,  reports,  and  collateral  readings.  Open  to  senior  majors  who  have 
credit  for  Course  328. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 
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418.  Spanish  Phonetics. 

The  essentials  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish,  with  exercises  in  phonetic  trans¬ 
cription.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  second  semester:  one  hour. 

423-424.  Spanish  Literature  in  Outline. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  earlier  period,  particular  attention  will  he 
directed  to  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  17th  century. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  328. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
425-426.  Spanish  Literature  in  Outline. 

A  continuation  of  the  above  course,  with  stress  on  the  19th  century. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  328. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
427-428.  Romance  Seminar. 

During  the  first  semester  subjects  of  special  interest  to  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  of  Spanish  are  discussed.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to 
various  problems  in  French.  Open  to  seniors  upon  consultation. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
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ENGLISH,  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND 
FINE  ARTS  DIVISION 

Art  History 

Professor  Stephenson. 

The  instruction  aims  to  present  such  facts  about  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  arts  as  should 
be  familiar  to  a  well  educated  person. 

101.  General  Survey  Course. 

Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Aegean,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Early 
Christian  Art.  Illustrated  lectures  and  assigned  readings. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

102.  General  Survey  Course. 

Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  Art.  Illustrated  lectures 
and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course 
101,  and  to  a  few  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Comparative  Literature 

Professor  Tilden,  Assistant  Professor  Mills,  Graduate  Assist¬ 
ant  Eddy. 

The  courses  in  this  department  trace  the  origin,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  decline  of  literary  movements,  their  relations 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  nations,  and  the  influence  of 
the  national  life  and  personality  of  one  country  upon 
others.  The  work  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive,  and 
presupposes  considerable  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  both 
literature  and  history. 

102.  Great  Masterpieces. 

A  course  designed  for  persons  with  small  knowledge  of  literature.  A 
study  of  the  great  works  that  have  influenced  and  still  influence  the 
thought  of  the  world,  such  as  Job,  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Sophocles’ 
GSdipus  Tyrannus,  Dante’s  Inferno,  and  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam. 
Open  to  freshmen. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 
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201-202.  Great  Modern  Writers. 

The  change  of  world  ideals  and  its  effect  on  literature ;  a  study  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  last  thirty  years  and  of  the  present.  Not  open  to 
freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
205-206.  The  Classic  Movement. 

A  survey  of  European  literature  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
eighteenth,  showing  the  changing  life  and  thought  of  the  Renaissance 
as  reflected  in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  Racine,  and  Corneille,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Swift.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  essay,  and  novel. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
207-208.  The  Romantic  Movement. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  English 
in  the  period  from  1730  to  1870.  The  course  attempts  to  establish  the 
meaning  of  romanticism  as  found  in  the  art  and  life  of  the  time,  and 
to  trace  the  conflict  between  it  and  the  classical  tradition  during  the 
period.  The  work  centers  around  Goethe  and  Tieck  in  Germany,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Shelley  in  England,  and  Hugo  in  France.  Not  open  to 
freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
313-314.  The  Development  of  Tragic  Drama. 

A  survey  of  tragedy  from  Aeschylus  to  O’Neill,  showing  how  its  form 
and  content  have  reflected  and  influenced  the  varying  popular  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  civilizations  from  which  it  sprang.  Special  consideration  of 
such  dramatists  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Seneca,  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  Racine  and  Corneille,  Goethe,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Pinero, 
Galsworthy,  Shaw,  Tchekov,  Capek,  and  Eugene  O’Neill.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
315-316.  Social  Ideals. 

The  evolution  of  social  ideas  and  theories  of  society  and  social  reform 
as  they  have  developed  in  the  popular  mind  and  found  expression  in 
literature  and  philosophy.  A  sociological  interpretation  of  literature. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
317-318.  Current  Literature:  Poetry  and  the  Short  Story. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  courses  to  compare  the  method,  aim,  theory, 
and  general  purpose  of  present  day  literature  with  similar  elements  of 
the  literature  of  other  times,  and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  marked 
changes  and  developments  of  the  present.  The  literature  of  today  is 
not  written  with  the  old  models  in  mind,  nor  does  it  have  the  aims  of 
the  literature  of  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
criteria  for  judging  modern  art  may  be  developed  in  these  studies. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  Great  Modern  Writers. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
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319-320.  Current  Literature:  The  Drama  and  the  Novel. 

These  courses  are  complementary  to  Courses  217  and  218.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  Great  Modern  Writers. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

321-322.  Shakespeare  and  His  Time. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  discussion  of  the  general  conditions  of 
the  presentation  of  his  dramas,  and  the  interpretative  reading  of  several 
plays.  Open  only  to  students  who  are  registered  for  Courses  301  and 
302  in  the  Department  of  Speech. 

**  The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each.  ■ 

323-324.  Religious  Ideals. 

The  evolution  of  religious  ideals  and  theories  as  held  by  the  popular 
mind  and  expressed  in  the  great  literatures  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time.  Theories  of  good  and  evil,  of  deity,  of  personality  and 
responsibility.  A  study  in  popular  philosophy  as  found  in  literature. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

402.  The  Teaching  of  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the 
high  school.  Open  to  majors  in  Comparative  Literature  and  all  students 
presenting  a  minor  in  literature  in  satisfaction  of  state  requirements  for 
a  license. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

403-404.  The  Beginnings  of  Vernacular  Poetry. 

The  earlier  poetic  forms  of  Europe,  including  the  early  epic  and  ballad 
literatures  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  a  study 
of  the  various  theories  of  literary  origins.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

405-406.  Evolution  of  Criticism. 

A  study  of  the  beginning,  development  and  present  status  of  literary 
criticism.  The  theories  of  the  more  important  critics  from  the  Greek 
to  the  present,  the  rise  of  the  various  schools  of  criticism  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  these  schools  in  modern  times  constitute  the  material  of  the 
courses.  Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES 

105s-106s.  American  Literature.. 

A  study  of  American  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  time. 
Course  105s  covers  the  beginning  and  development  of  literature  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  1850.  Course  106s  completes  the  study  to  1925. 

Summer  session:  three  hours  for  each  course. 
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321s-322s.  Shakespeare. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare  and  his  time  together  with  the  conditions  of 
presentation  of  his  plays  and  the  careful  reading  of  several  of  his  more 
important  dramas. 

Summer  session:  one  hour  for  each  course. 

English 

Professors  Pence  and  Gale,  Associate  Professors  Huggard  and 
Hixson,  Assistant  Professor  Harlow,  Miss  Sollenberger, 
Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Waldow,  Mr.  Bird,  and  Mr.  Smock. 

101-102.  Freshman  English. 

• 

These  are  the  general  basic  courses  required  of  all  freshmen.  Recitations, 
lectures,  themes,  and  conferences  with  the  instructors.  The  work  of  the 
first  semester  must  precede  that  of  the  second.  Required  of  all  fresh¬ 
men. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

201-202.  General  Composition. 

General  courses  in  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository  writing.  A 
careful  study  of  technique  is  made  by  extensive  reading  from  modern 
writers.  These  courses  should  precede  the  courses  in  more  special 
fields  of  writing.  The  first  semester’s  work  must  precede  the  second. 
Open  only  to  sophomores  and  juniors  and  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  Courses  101  and  102,  and  who  have  secured  permission.  Each 
section  limited  to  twenty-five  students. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

203.  Business  Letter  Writing. 

This  course  studies  the  form  and  structure  of  current  business  letters, 
among  which  are  the  sales  letter,  the  recommendation,  the  application, 
and  the  claim  and  adjustment  letter,  with  special  emphasis  on  letters 
intended  to  move  products  for  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The 
writing  of  numerous  letters  is  required.  English  101-102  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

204.  Advertising  Writing. 

Advertising  writing  is  planned  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and 
purposes  of  retail  advertising,  together  with  the  elements  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  such  as  illustrations,  type  arrangements,  trademarks,  and  coupons, 
so  that  the  student  can  produce  advertisements  of  merit.  Current 
magazines  are  studied  and  numerous  advertisements  written.  English 
101-102  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

207.  News  Writing. 

This  is  a  course  in  news  reporting,  based  upon  established  principles  of 
good  writing  but  intended  to  teach  the  story  form  used  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Assignments  will  be  given  for  the  writing  of  stories  for  all 
local  papers  and  for  the  university  press  service.  English  101-102  is  a 
prerequisite. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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208.  News  Editing. 

News  editing  studies  the  requirements  of  good  headline  writing,  with 
practice  on  the  copydesk  as  handled  by  the  metropolitan  dailies.  News¬ 
paper  copy  from  one  of  the  national  press  services  will  be  used  in  the 
work.  How  to  make  up  newspapers  and  the  different  printing  processes 
will  also  be  considered  in  detail.  English  101-102  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

225-226.  The  Living  Language. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  consider  historically,  the  social 
and  economic  forces  effecting  change  in  our  language;  (2)  to  study  the 
linguistic  principles  involved  in  such  change;  and  (3),  with  this  back¬ 
ground,  to  examine  contemporary  English.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Middle  English  periods,  as  well  as 
to  such  developments  as  the  ballad,  the  coffee  houses,  the  theatre, 
exploration  and  trade,  fashion,  science  and  superstition,  the  rise  of  towns, 
education  and  religion,  place  names  and  personal  names,  advertising 
coinages,  and  the  American  language.  A  thesis  is  required  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Prerequisite  English  Composition  101  and  102.  Admission  only 
by  permission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

313.  Editorial  Writing. 

Editorial  writing  considers  campus,  state,  and  national  problems  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  editorials  to  be  written  for  this  course.  The  types 
of  editorials,  such  as  the  human  interest  editorial,  the  squib,  the  epigram, 
and  the  controversial  editorial,  will  be  analyzed,  and  similar  efforts 
undertaken.  English  101-102  is  a  prerequisite.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors  except  by  special  permission.  Offered  in  1932-1933,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  Course  315. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

314.  Feature  Writing. 

Current  magazines  and  newspapers  are  studied  with  the  intention  of 
selling  articles  to  these  publications.  The  course  tries  to  show  the 

student  desiring  to  write  how  to  break  into  print  with  special  feature 

articles  without  waiting  until  after  he  has  mastered  the  short  story 

and  other  forms  of  fictional  writing,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  study 

in  other  fields  of  writing.  A  minimum  of  two  magazine  feature  articles 
is  required  during  the  course.  English  101-102  is  a  prerequisite.  Open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors  except  by  special  permission. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

315.  Problem  of  the  Newspaper. 

This  course  has  as  its  aim  a  study  of  the  peculiar  problems  with  which 
society  is  faced  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
social  structure.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  technical  course,  since  the  object 
to  be  examined  is  society  rather  than  the  newspaper.  Such  topics  as 
“News  and  the  Spread  of  Crime,”  “The  Newspaper  as  an  Agent  in 
Law  Enforcement,”  and  “The  Influence  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Home” 
give  an  indication  of  the  problems  to  be  considered.  Open  to  students 
of  junior  standing.  Offered  in  1931-1932,  alternating  with  313. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 
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317-318.  The  Short  Story,  and  Dramatic  Composition. 

The  history  of  the  short  story,  accompanied  by  assigned  readings,  and 
a  detailed  study  of  the  technique  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  first 
semester.  The  technique  of  the  one-act  and  of  the  full-length  drama 
will  he  taken  up  in  the  second  semester.  Original  work  is  required. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201  and  202,  and  who 
have  secured  special  permission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  three  hours  each. 

337.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Criticism. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  general  principles  by  which  books  may  be 
judged,  and  exercises  in  applying  these  principles  to  present  day  writ¬ 
ing.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  by  permission. 

The  first  semester :  two  hours. 

338.  Present-Day  Criticism. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  present-day  critics,  and  exercises  in  writing 
criticism  such  as  might  be  required  for  newspaper  or  magazine  writing 
today.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  by  permission. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

350.  The  Familiar  Essay. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  the  essay.  But  most  of  the  time 
is  given  to  the  criticism  of  original  work.  Extensive  reading  in  present- 
day  writers  of  the  familiar  essay  is  required.  Prerequisite  Courses  101. 
102,  and  201.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  except  by  special  per¬ 
mission. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

369-370.  Verse  Writing. 

The  course  consists  (1)  in  a  historical  survey  of  the  forms  and  subjects 
of  English  poetry,  (2)  in  practise  in  verse  writing.  The  second  semester 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  forms  and  subjects  of  contemporary  poetry.  By 
permission  either  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other.  Prerequisite : 
English  101-102.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  except  by  special  per¬ 
mission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

403.  Advanced  Grammar. 

A  course  for  those  who  plan  to  teach,  and  open  to  those  registered 
for  Course  405.  Permission  must  he  secured. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

404.  Advanced  Composition. 

A  course  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  and  open  only  to  those  registered 
for  , Course  406.  Course  403  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

405.  Teaching  English  Composition. 

For  those  planning  to  teach  high  school  English.  Practice  teaching 
under  supervision.  Course  403  must  be  signed  for  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  semester:  one  hour. 
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406.  Teaching  English  Composition. 

A  continuation  of  Course  405.  Course  404  must  be  signed  for  at  the 
same  time.  Course  405  is  a  prerequisite. 

The  second  semester:  one  hour. 

391-392.  Problems  of  Writing. 

The  course  consists  (1)  in  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  realism,  naturalism,  symbolism,  expressionism,  etc.,  (2)  in  cre¬ 
ative  exercises  based  on  this  study,  and  (3)  in  an  examination  of  the 
literature  written  by  the  major  writers  on  the  aims  and  problems  of 
writing.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

411-412.  Seminarium. 

Announcement  will  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  as  to  the 
general  lines  of  investigation  to  be  undertaken.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  to  do  advanced  work  in  rhetoric  and  in  composition.  Open  only  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  secured  permission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

413-414.  Seminarium. 

These  courses  will  alternate  with  Courses  411-412.  Courses  413-414 
will  not  be  offered  in  1931-32. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

English  Literature 

Professors  Caldwell  and  Brownfield,  Associate  Professor 
Hixson,  Assistant  Professors  Davis,  Telfer  and  Small*. 

101.  English  Literarure  before  1700. 

An  outline  study  of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  17$0. 
The  work  consists  of  lectures,  reports,  readings,  and  classroom  discus¬ 
sion  of  typical  writings.  The  work  covered  includes  the  early  history 
of  the  English  language,  Beowulf,  Half-Heathen  Poetry,  Caedmon  and 
the  early  Christian  Poetry,  Chaucer,  the  Ballad,  Spenser,  Milton,  and 
Dryden.  Open  to  all. 

The  first  semester:  five  hours. 

102.  English  Literature  from  1700  to  the  Present  Time. 

A  continuation  of  Course  101.  The  authors  studied  are  Pope,  Addison, 
Prior,  Gray,  Collins,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Browning.  Open  to  all. 

The  second  semester:  five  hours. 

201.  American  Literature;  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Periods. 

It  is  the  aim  to  trace  the  influence  that  produced  the  various  schools  of 
American  writers,  and  to  study  the  relation  of  American  to  English 
literature.  Open  to  all  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

% 

*  Substitute  during  temporary  absence  of  Professor  Caldwell  second  semester 
1930-1931. 
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202.  American  Literature;  the  First  and  Second  National 
Periods. 

A  continuation  of  Course  201.  American  literature  from  1815  to  the 
present  time.  Open  to  all  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

208.  Biography  and  Geography  in  Literature. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  second  semester:  one  hour. 

209-210.  An  Abridged  Course  in  English  Literature. 

This  course  is  designed  for  scientific  students  only.  The  authors  studied 
include  the  outstanding  English  writers  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Not 
open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

301.  Milton. 

This  work  is  a  critical  study  of  English  literature  and  the  causes  that 
produced  it,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  course  includes  lectures, 
written  themes,  readings,  and  classroom  criticism,  together  with  a  survey 
of  the  age  in  its  relation  to  literature  and  life.  The  work  takes  up 
Milton’s  early  poems,  prose  essays,  Paradise  Lost  (Books  I,  II,  YI,  and 
IX).  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

302.  Browning. 

A  critical  study  of  the  life,  works,  and  moral  influence  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  Courses  101  and 
102. 

The  second  semester :  three  hours. 

303-304.  Later  English  Poets. 

A  critical  study  of  the  English  poets  and  literary  conditions  from 
1789  to  the  present  time.  The  work  includes  a  large  amount  of 
reading  in  the  authors  studied,  lectures,  written  themes,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  age.  The  authors  studied 
are  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  Arnold,  Tennyson, 
Rossetti,  Morris,  Kipling,  and  Swinburne.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

305.  The  English  Novel. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  English  novel  through  its 
various  stages  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  authors  discussed  are 
Lyly,  Sidney,  Lodge,  Nash,  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne, 
Goldsmith,  Scott,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 
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401-402.  The  Drama. 

In  this  course  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  drama  are 
traced.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  various  dramatic  elements, 
dramatic  expression,  stage  convention,  and  the  different  dramatic  forms, 
as  the  mystery,  miracle,  pageant,  mask,  and  interlude.  The  aim  is  to 
show  the  basis  upon  which  Shakespeare  built,  his  growth  in  dramatic 
composition,  and  to  consider  critically  the  history  of  the  drama  after  the 
Restoration.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  themes,  and  supplementary 
readings,  with  a  critical  study  of  a  number  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
including  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  The 
Tempest.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries, 
as  Dekker,  Middleton,  Hey  wood,  and  Fletcher,  followed  by  a  study  of 
the  Restoration  dramatists.  Open  only  to  seniors  who  are  majoring  in 
English  literature. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
404.  Teachers’  Course. 

This  is  a  course  in  teaching  English  literature.  Open  to  seniors  who 
have  made  a  major  in  this  department. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Music 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect 
twelve  hours’  work  in  courses  in  music  to  count  toward 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These  courses  may  not 
be  elected  until  the  sophomore  year.  Courses  101,  102, 
201,  and  202,  in  Harmony,  and  Courses  203  and  204,  His¬ 
tory  of  Music,  may  be  chosen.  For  further  information 
regarding  these  courses  see  pages  166  to  168. 

Speech 

Professor  Gough,  Associate  Professors  Williams  and  Ross,* 
Miss  Calvert,  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  McDowell.! 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  a  combination  English-Speech  major, 
or  a  Comparative  Literature-Speech  major. 

101-102.  Fundamentals. 

A  course  for  beginners.  Considerable  study  is  directed  toward  the  voice, 
enunciation,  and  action.  With  a  view  to  training  in  analysis  and  the 
logical  arrangement  of  material,  the  student  is  required  invariably  to 
.  submit  for  his  oral  communication  a  written  outline.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  problems  involved  in  interesting  and  influencing 
an  audience.  Training  especially  in  the  Speech  for  the  Occasion  is 
afforded.  For  freshmen  only. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 


*  On  leave  first  semester,  1930-1931. 
t  First  semester,  1930-1931. 
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104.  Fundamentals. 

An  abbreviation  of  Courses  101  and  102.  For  freshmen  only.  Given 
only  in  the  second  semester. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

201-202.  General  Interpretative  Speech. 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  voice,  enunciation,  etc.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  literary  analysis,  appreciation  and  interpretation.  The 
student  begins  with  the  easier  types,  and  advances  as  rapidly  as  his 
progress  may  warrant.  The  methods  employed  are  not  mechanical  or 
technical,  but  practical.  Considerable  study  is  given  the  interpretation 
of  the  more  difficult  forms  of  literature  and  the  drama  from  the  actual 
production  point  of  view  held  by  the  author.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

203-204.  Debate  and  Argumentation. 

The  principles  of  argumentation,  debate  and  evidence ;  preparation  of 
briefs  on  questions  of  state  and  national  import ;  drill  in  discussion  and 
in  refutation.  Briefs,  formal  debate,  and  arguments  on  current  economic 
social,  and  political  problems  ;  presentation. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

205-206.  Debate  Seminarium. 

Students  selected  on  a  competitive  basis  and  organized  into  several 
regular  classes.  From  these  groups  the  University  debaters  are  chosen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

209-210.  Speech  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  content  of  the  various  forms  of  address  ; 
the  requirements  of  oral  English  as  compared  with  those  of  written 
English,  and  considerable  training  in  presentation.  Open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Courses  101-102  English  Composition. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  two  or  three  hours  each. 

301-302.  Shakespeare. 

The  study  each  semester  of  at  least  one  comedy  and  one  tragedy,  not  as 
literature,  conforming  or  not  conforming  in  structure  and  content  to 
certain  laws  or  usages,  but  as  messages  of  wide  application.  The  work 
consists  in  the  study  of  the  play  as  a  unity  and  in  analysis  and  actual 
interpretation  of  characters.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  201-202.  Students  who  elect  this  course  must  also  take  Courses 
821-322  (one  hour)  Comparative  Literature.  This  course  may  be  counted 
toward  a  major  in  Comparative  Literature. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

307-308.  Dramatic  Interpretation  and  Dramatics. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  oral  interpretation  of  dramatic  literature,  with 
a  view  to  enriching  the  student’s  powers  of  literary  appreciation,  and  to 
developing  and  guiding  the  expression  of  that  appreciation.  Plays  of 
high  merit  are  produced  by  the  class.  Problems  of  acting  and  of  di¬ 
recting  are  considered.  Courses  201-202  are  prerequisite. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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310.  The  Speech  for  the  Occasion. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  principles  of  effective  speaking.  Some 
study  will  be  given  the  fundamentals,  the  structures,  and  the  materials 
best  adapted  to  extemporaneous  communication.  The  relation  of  speech 
to  business  and  professional  life  will  be  stressed.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors  without  previous  work  in  the  department. 

The  second  semester :  two  hours. 

311.  The  Teaching  of  Speech. 

The  problems  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  speech,  and  particularly  of 
teaching  the  fundamentals,  oral  discourse,  dramatics,  debate,  and  argu¬ 
mentation.  Open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201,  202,  203, 
204,  307,  and  308. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

312.  Speech  Correction. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  more  common  forms  of  defective  speech,  the 
causes  and  characteristics  of  each,  together  with  the  most  approved 
methods  for  correction.  Required  of  all  majors  and  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  Courses  201-202  and  307-308. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

313-314.  History  of  Oratory. 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  great  orations  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  time.  A  consideration  of  the  part  played  by 
the  orators  in  the  development  of  government  and  the  solution  of  national 
problems.  A  study  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  period, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  those  of  each  orator.  Considerable  train¬ 
ing  is  afforded  in  the  practical  use  of  some  of  the  principles  discovered. 
Open  to  those  with  credit  for  Courses  201,  202,  203,  and  204.  Given 
every  third  year. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  two  or  three  hours  each. 
315-316.  Extempore  Speaking. 

A  study  of  the  more  practical  forms  of  public  speech ;  their  structure, 
thought-process  and  style.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis,  selec¬ 
tion,  and  logical  arrangement  of  complex  data.  The  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  more  common  types  of  formal  address.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  those  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201-202, 
203-204. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
317-318.  Dramatic  Production. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  afford  practical  training  in  the 
various  phases  of  production.  A  short  survey  is  made  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theater.  Its  social  aspects  especially  are  considered.  The 
function  of  dramatic  production  in  the  school  and  community  life  is 
studied.  Very  practical  work  is  afforded  in  designing,  constructing,  and 
decorating  scenery.  The  most  advantageous  methods  in  connection  with 
cyclorama,  drapes,  and  curtains,  are  determined.  Considerable  study 
is  given  the  problems  of  stage-lighting,  cut-out  effects,  and  back-drops. 
Training  is  afforded  'in  make-up,  costuming,  and  organization.  Each 
student  is  assigned  specific  problems  to  be  worked  out  under  competent 
direction.  Laboratory  work  to  the  extent  of  six  hours  per  week  is 
required.  Consent  of  instructor  must  be  had. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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SCIENCE  DIVISION 


Botany 

Professor  Yuncker,  Assistant  Professor  Welch, 

and  Mr.  Burkett. 

The  courses  in  Botany  are  designed  for:  (a)  those 
students  who  desire,  for  general  culture,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  plant  life  ;  (b)  those  who  wish  to  teach  Bot¬ 
any;  and  (c)  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work. 

Courses  101,  102,  106,  201,  209,  210  and  212  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  Botany  major.  Certain  additional  courses 
in  the  other  sciences  are  also  required.  It  is  urged  that 
students  proposing  to  elect  Botany  for  their  major  select 
French  or  German  to  fulfill  their  language  requirements. 

101-102.  General  Botany. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  relationship,  structure,  physiology,  ecology 
and  economics  of  plants.  The  higher  (seed)  plants  are  more  especially 
considered  the  first  semester,  while  the  more  primitive  groups  are  studied 
the  second.  No  prerequisite  for  Course  101.  Course  101  prerequisite  for 

Course  102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  three  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  one  hour. 

105.  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

A  taxonomic  study  of  the  local  woody  plants,  both  native  and  introduced. 
Some  time  may  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  woody  plants. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 

106.  Spring  Flora. 

This  is  an  introductory  study  of  plants  wherein  the  students  devote  one 
class  period  and  one  afternoon  a  week  in  the  field  studying  our  local 
flora.  No  prerequisites. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Field  work  one  hour. 
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201.  Histological  Technique. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  preparing  material  for  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination.  Prerequisite:  Course  102. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


208.  Taxonomy  of  Flowering  Plants. 

A  knowledge  of  the  taxonomy  of  the  flowering  plants  is  obtained 
through  a  study  of  our  local  flora.  The  principles  of  taxonomy,  rules 
of  nomenclature,  etc.,  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  Course  102  or 
with  which  it  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


209.  Plant  Anatomy. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  and  development 
of  the  Ferns  and  Seed  Plants.  Prerequisite:  Course  102. 

The  first  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


210.  Plant  Physiology. 

A  study  of  the  normal  physiological  plant  processes  and  their  relation 
to  plant  structure.  Prerequisites:  Course  102  ;  chemistry  101  or  201. 
(This  course  alternates  with  Course  304.  Not  given  in  1931.) 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


212.  Comparative  Morphology. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  reproduction  with  life  histories  of  repre¬ 
sentative  types  of  the  Algae,  Fungi  and  Bryophyta.  Prerequisite : 
Course  102. 

The  second  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


304.  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology. 

A  course  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Fungi  and  their  economic  importance.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  those  forms  causing  plant  disease.  The  principles  of  plant  disease 
control,  exclusion,  eradication,  protection  and  immunization  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Prerequisites:  Courses  102  and  212.  (This  course  alternates 
with  Course  210.  Given  in  1931.) 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 
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Bacteriology. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  either  medical  or  home 
economics  work  as  well  as  being  a  course  of  general  value.  It  deals 
with  the  methods  of  pure  culture  work  with  micro-organisms.  Class 
work  treats  of  bacteriological  matters  of  general  interest,  including  the 
theories  of  immunity  and  serum-therapy.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  credit  in  Botany  101  and  102  or  Zoology  111  and  112,  or  by 
special  permission. 

The  first  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 

307-308.  Advanced  Botany. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  desiring 
to  continue  their  study  along  some  special  line  of  botany.  They  consist 
of  individual  work  on  special  problems.  Students  should  have  credit 
for  two  years  of  botany  before  electing  these  courses. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  Laboratory  two  or 
three  hours  each. 

400.  Teaching  of  Biology. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  principles  and  problems  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  the  biological  sciences.  Required  of  those  students  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  license  to  teach  the  biological  sciences  in  Indiana.  Open 
to  seniors. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Chemistry 

Professors  Blanchard  and  Hufferd,  Mr.  Pedlow,  Student 
Laboratory  Assistants  Foster  and  Spaulding. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  the  preparation  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  study  of  medicine,  engineering  and  home 
economics,  and  more  particularly  the  laying  of  a  thorough 
foundation  for  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  with  a  view  towards  making  their  profession  either 
the  teaching  or  practice  of  chemistry. 

Where  credit  is  given  for  laboratory,  the  student 
spends  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  for  each  credit  hour 
received. 

101-102.  General  Chemistry,  Minor  Course. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  general 
chemistry.  Open  only  to  students  who  are  taking  their  major  in  some 
other  department. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  one  hour. 
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103-104.  General  Chemistry,  Major  Course. 

Open  to  pre-medical  students,  to  those  who  have  chosen  chemistry  for 
their  major,  and  to  others  who  may  desire  a  more  extensive  course  than 
101.  Course  104  contains  an  introduction  to  Qualitative  Analysis  and 
is  open  only  to  students  who  have  credit  for  103  or  its  equivalent. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


203.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  103  and  104,  or  their 
equivalent. 

The  first  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  three  hours. 

204.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  203. 

The  second  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  four  hours. 

205-206.  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Nutrition. 


A  special  course  designed  for  students  majoring  in  Home  Economics. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  nutrition  the  second  semester.  Prerequisites : 
Chemistry  101  and  102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  one  hour. 


208.  Pre-Medical  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  is  a  combination  of  Courses  303-304  with  adaptation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pre-medical  students. 

The  second  semester:  six  hours. 

a.  Class  work  four  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 


303-304.  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Courses  103,  104,  203,  and  204,  and  who  have 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  two  hours. 

311.  German  Chemical  Literature. 

The  first  semester:  one  hour. 


312.  French  Chemical  Literature. 

The  second  semester:  one  hour. 
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403.  Analytical  Organic  Chemistry. 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

Either  semester:  one  hour. 

404-405.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

Open  only  to  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

407.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours  (laboratory). 

408.  Physical  Chemistry. 

A  more  critical  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chem¬ 
istry  than  can  be  presented  in  Courses  103-104.  Open  only  to  seniors 
who  are  majoring  in  the  department. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory  one  hour. 

410.  Methods  in  Chemistry. 

A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to  teach  chem¬ 
istry  in  secondary  schools.  Open  only  to  seniors  preparing  to  teach 
chemistry. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 


Geology 

Professor  Smith,  Miss  Tucker. 

The  courses  in  geology  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  major  in  geology.  The  elementary 
courses  are  designed  to  give  general  cultural  value  as 
well  as  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  For  the  thorough  training  of  geologists,  cer¬ 
tain  definite  courses  in  other  departments  are  necessary. 
Where  possible,  these  courses  are  required  of  geology 
majors.  Therefore,  students  who  are  planning  to  major 
in  geology  should  consul-t  with  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  early  in  their  courses  as  possible.  For  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  major,  certain  definite  courses  are  required, 
not  simply  thirty  hours  in  the  department.  Certain 
courses  in  economics,  history  and  sociology  will  be  of 
value  to  prospective  geography  teachers.  All  such  stu¬ 
dents  will  do  well  to  obtain  advice  on  their  course  of 
study  in  relation  to  geography. 
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101-102.  General  Geology. 

These  courses  extend  throughout  the  year,  although  credit  for  10F  will 
be  given  without  completion  of  102.  The  work  of  the  year  gives  a 
general  introduction  to  geology  as  a  world  science  and  consists  of  three 
main  parts:  (a)  two  hours  recitation  weekly  covering  the  text,  Geo¬ 
logy,  by  Cleland  ;  (b)  three  hours  laboratory  weekly,  studying  and  draw¬ 
ing  topographic  maps,  studying  and  drawing  geologic  maps,  and  iden¬ 
tifying  and  studying  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  the  common  min¬ 
erals  and  rocks ;  each  student  will  receive  his  own  collection  of  minerals 
and  rocks  studied  ;  (c)  field  trips  at  intervals  throughout  the  spring,  visit¬ 
ing  and  studying  points  of  geologic  interest,  such  as  the  quarries  and 
cement  plant  near  Greencastle,  coal  mines,  the  Shades,  and  Turkey 
Run.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00  per  semester. 

Tlie  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

112.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

This  course  will  give  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  com¬ 
position,  properties  and  uses  of  the  commoner  and  more  important 
minerals.  The  work  will  be  largely  of  a  laboratory  nature.  Each  student 
will  receive  specimens  of  the  seventy-five  minerals  studied  in  detail  in 
the  course  of  the  semester.  The  text  will  be  Kraus  and  Hunt’s  Miner¬ 
alogy.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

203.  Human  Geography. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Of  the  factors  in  the  human  environment — location,  size,  form, 
topography,  drainage,  soils,  climate,  mineral  resources,  sea  coasts,  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants — topography,  drainage,  soils  and  mineral  resources 
have  been  adequately  covered  in  Geology  101  ;  the  emphasis,  therefore, 
in  this  course  will  be  on  the  remaining  geographic  factors.  Three  types 
of  students  are  kept  in  mind  in  the  presentation:  (a)  those  who  desire  a 
general  cultural  knowledge  of  geography ;  (b)  those  who  plan  to  teach 
or  supervise  geography  in  the  high  schools  or  grade  schools;  (c)  majors 
in  economics,  history  and  sociology.  One  whole  day  and  four  half-day 
field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Geology  101  or  its  equivalent.  No  laboratory 
fee. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

204.  The  Geography  of  North  America. 

This  course  is  a  detailed  study  of  North  America,  the  type  continent  and 
the  favored  home  of  man.  One  half-day  field  trip  ;  one  all-day  field  trip. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  203  or  its  equivalent.  No  laboratory  fee. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

205-206.  Economic  Geology. 

These  courses  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  origin,  occurrence,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  production  of  the  chief  geologic  products  of  the  earth, 
such  as  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  clay,  gold,  iron,  copper,  etc.  The 
laboratory  work  is  designed  to  have  a  practical  bearing  on  location 
and  investigation  of  economically  important  deposits  of  metallic  minerals. 
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Blowpipe  determination  of  forty  minerals  of  economic  value  and  study  of 
the  museum  collections  of  economic  minerals  complete  the '  laboratory 

t 

work.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

207-208.  Field  Geology. 

While  weather  permits  in  fall  and  spring,  eight  hours  weekly  are  spent 
in  the  field  doing  practical  topographic  and  geologic  mapping.  Put- 
nam  County  is  almost  entirely  unmapped  in  this  manner ;  thus  the 
work  will  be  of  considerable  importance  and  interest.  The  indoor  work 
will  consist  of  one  class  a  week  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
In  the  class  hour,  assigned  reading  in  Lahee’s  Field  Geology,  Hayes’ 
Handbook  of  Field  Geology,  and  Hager’s  Practical  Oil  Geology  will  be 
discussed.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  careful  map  construction 
and  study  of  practical  problems,  chiefly  of  Petroleum  Geology.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00  per 
semester. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

213-214.  Elementary  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

These  are  general  introductory  courses  to  the  study  of  the  invertebrate 
forms  found  preserved  in  the  rocks.  The  work  will  be  adapted  especially 
to  students  of  Geology  and  Zoology,  as  (a)  the  study  of  the  history 
and  structure  of  the  earth  are  based  so  largely  on  a  study  of  the  fossil 
forms,  and  (b)  the  present  classification  of  living  forms  is  determined 
by  their  fossil  ancestry.  The  text  will  be  the  Eastman  translation  of 
Zittel’s  Textbook  of  Paleontology.  Prerequisites :  Geology  101-102  and 
Zoology  111-112.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00  per  semester.  Not  offered  in 
1931-32. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

309-310.  Geographic  Problems. 

These  courses  will  consist  of  individual  work  on  assigned  problems  of 
a  field  or  laboratory  nature.  Conferences  will  be  held  throughout  the 
year,  but  there  will  be  no  class  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Geology  101- 
203.  No  laboratory  fee. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  to  three  hours  each. 

318.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Physical  Geography. 

Recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite ;  Geology  204.  No 
laboratory  fee. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

415-416.  Geological  Research. 

Open  only  to  seniors  in  the  department  who  desire  to  do  some  original 
investigation.  The  results  of  such  investigation  will  be  embodied  in  a 
thesis.  Laboratory  fee  dependent  on  problems. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  to  three  hours  each. 
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Home  Economics 


Associate  Professor  Mintle,  Miss  Studebaker,  Miss  Seed. 


The  basis  for  making  this  course  of  study  is  that  of 
including  fields  of  artistic  and  intellectual  achievement  of 
contemporary  importance  as  vocations  or  avocations — 
and  requiring  extensive  fundamental  training  rather  than 
intensive  scientific  research.  We  would  value  the  life-  * 
career-motive  as  an  energizing  factor  but  we  would  also 
take  account  of  other  motives  than  vocational.  The  train¬ 
ing  in  home  economics  should  give  intelligent  home 
makers  not  only  the  technical  and  practical  phases  of 
home  making  but  also  a  fine  sense  of  family  relationships 
and  a  rather  definite  philosophy  of  home  life. 

To  complete  a  major  in  this  department  thirty  hours  of 
home  economics  are  required  and  twenty  hours  of  pre¬ 
scribed  work  in  allied  science.  Those  desiring  to  teach 
should  refer  to  the  Indiana  State  teaching  requirements 
for  home  economics. 


The  following  courses  are  required  for  a  major  in 
home  economics  in  addition  to  enough  electives  to  com¬ 
plete  thirty  hours:  Home  Economics  109,  110,  121,  126, 
211,  212,  330,  411,  431,  430. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  home  economics  should 
adhere  to  the  following  sequence. 


Freshman  Year 

Hours  credit 
1st  2nd 
Sem.  Sem. 

English  101-102 .  3  3 

Foreign  language. ...  5  5 

Zoology  111-112 .  3  3 

Home  Econ.  109-110.  2  3 

Home  Econ.  121-126.  2  2 


Sophomore  Year 

Hours  credit 
1st  2nd 
Sem.  Sem. 


Foreign  language .  3  3 

Chemistry  101-102....  3  3 

Psychology  201 .  3  0 

Home  Econ.  211-212.  3  3 

Electives .  4  7 


15 


16 


16 


16 
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Junior 

Year 

Hours  credit 

Senior  Year 

Hours  credit 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Sem. 

Sem. 

Sem. 

Sem. 

Chemistry  205-206....  3 

3 

Home  Econ.  411 .  3 

0 

Bacteriology  305 

.  5 

0 

Home  Econ.  431-430.  2 

2 

Physiology  214 

.  0 

3 

Philos,  or  Religion...  3 

3 

Social  Science . .  . 

.  3 

3 

Electives  .  7 

9 

Home  Econ.  330. 

.  0 

3 

— 

— 

Electives . 

.  5 

4 

15 

14 

16 

16 

109.  Textiles. 

A  study  of 

textiles  and 

fabrics 

in  relation  to  their  selection  for 

cloth- 

ing  and  household  furnishings.  It  deals  with  the  problems  involved  in 
textile  economics. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

110.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. 

Fundamental  principles  of  clothing  selection  and  construction.  Clothing 
budgets  and  units  of  clothing  are  especially  stressed.  Prerequisite:  109 
or  by  special  permission. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

121.  Art  Principles  and  Applied  Design. 

A  study  of  the  basic  art  principles  such  as  proportion,  balance,  rhythm, 
emphasis  and  color.  These  principles  are  applied  in  designs  and  in  such 
problems  as  tie  and  dye,  batik,  tooling  of  leather,  and  commercial  de¬ 
signs  for  magazines  and  designing  of  fabrics. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

126.  Historic  Costume  and  Costume  Design. 

A  study  of  historic  dress  and  its  relation  to  modern  dress.  Clothing  is 
designed  using  individual  decorative  motifs  to  express  personality  in 
clothes.  Prerequisite:  121. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

211.  Food  Preparation. 

A  study  of  principles  of  cookery  as  applied  to  breakfast,  luncheon  and 
dinner  dishes.  Food  sources,  composition,  values  and  preparation  are 
features  of  importance.  Each  student  does  individual  laboratory  work 
covering  her  own  problems.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratories  per 
week.  No  prerequisite. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

212.  Meal  Planning  and  Serving. 

A  continuation  of  211.  Course  consists  of  a  study  of  marketing,  meal 
planning  and  service,  table  etiquette.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratories 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  211. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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221.  House  Planning. 

A  course  intended  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  plan¬ 
ning  carefully  the  arrangement  of  rooms  as  well  as  the  design  of  the 
exterior  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  house,  the  budget  and  the 
desire  of  the  family.  Prerequisite:  121. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

222.  Interior  Decoration. 

A  study  of  home  furnishing  from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  selection,  its  arrangement  and  care.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  period  styles  and  their  relation  to  modern  homes.  Prerequisite:  221. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

302.  Institutional  Management. 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  institutional 
management.  It  touches  upon  problems  of  administration,  employ¬ 
ment,  management,  equipment,  accounting,  marketing.  Field  trips  are 
made  to  Indianapolis  and  local  institutions  where  equipment  and  man¬ 
agement  of  different  types  of  institutions  are  observed.  Open  to  junior 
and  senior  major  students  who  have  credit  for  course  212. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours.  (One  lecture  and  one 
laboratory.) 

305.  Applied  Dress  Design. 

This  course  takes  up  the  relation  of  clothing  to  personality  and  teaches 
clothing  construction  by  means  of  draping  and  patterns.  Designs  and 
patterns  are  made  by  the  individual.  Prerequisites :  Courses  126  and 
110.  Given  alternate  years.  Offered  1931-32. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

312.  Fancy  Cookery. 

This  course  includes  the  planning,  preparation  and  serving  of  recent 
and  rather  elaborate  dishes  and  meals.  Two  laboratories  per  week. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Offered  1931-32.  Prerequisite:  212. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

330.  Home  Management. 

A  course  in  efficiency  in  household  management,  dealing  with  budget¬ 
ing  of  expenses  and  time,  keeping  of  accounts,  marketing,  laundering, 
and  time  saving  equipment.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week. 
No  prerequisite. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

340.  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 

This  course  offers  intensive  study  in  the  methods  of  constructing  cur¬ 
ricula,  presenting  material  and  other  problems  confronting  a  teacher 
in  this  field.  Open  to  junior  and  senior  majors. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 
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411.  Dietetics. 

The  chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition  as  it  is  related  to  body  functions 
in  health.  Preparation  of  all  types  of  diets  to  meet  normal  require¬ 
ments  from  infancy  to  adult  life.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  212;  Chemistry  206;  Physiology  214. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

412.  Abnormal  Dietetics. 

Treatment  of  disease  by  diet  in  such  conditions  as  diabetes,  nephritis, 
gastritis,  and  fevers.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  411. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

413.  Experimental  Cookery. 

An  experimental  laboratory  course  which  makes  clear  the  reasons  for 
successful  and  unsuccessful  results  in  food  preparation.  Two  labora¬ 
tory  hours  per  week.  Open  only  to  senior  majors.  Offered  alternate 
years.  Offered  1932-33. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

430.  Home  Management  House. 

The  practical  application  of  theory  in  homemaking.  The  Home  Man¬ 
agement  House  is  made  as  nearly  an  ideal  home  as  possible.  All 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  borne  by  the  students,  with  an  in¬ 
structor  in  charge.  Two  hours  required  of  a  Home  Economics  major : 
open  to  minors  and  others  by  consent  of  instructor.  Maximum  of  four 
hours  for  any  student.  Prerequisites:  212;  330. 

The’  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour’s  credit  for 
four  weeks;  two  hours  credit  for  eight  weeks. 

431.  Child  Care  and  Training. 

A  study  of  the  prenatal  and  post  natal  influences  affecting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child.  The  pre-school,  school,  and  adolescent  age  is 
studied.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  semester :  two  hours. 

432.  Euthenics. 

A  discussion  of  the  right  way  of  living  in  relation  to  society  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Women  in  vocations  and  avocations.  Open  to  junior  and  senior 
women  by  permission  of  director  of  department. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Mathematics 

Professor  Edington,  Associate  Professor  Greenleaf, 
Assistant  Professor  Arnold. 

Courses  in  Mathematics  are  designed  for  students :  (a) 
who  desire,  for  culture,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matical  methods  and  principles;  (b)  who  wish  to  teach 
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Mathematics;  (c)  who  will  need  Mathematics  in  business 
or  industry;  (d)  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Courses  111,  112,  113,  114,  211,  212,  213,  and  312  are 
given  each  year.  The  other  courses  are  given  generally 
in  alternate  years,  selected  to  meet  each  year  the  needs 
of  the  four  groups  of  students  mentioned  above. 

Courses  113,  114,  211,  212  and  either  411  or  412  are  re¬ 
quired  of  all  majors  in  Mathematics.  Courses  219  and 
312  are  not  counted  as  part  of  a  major.  It  is  urged  that 
students  proposing  to  select  Mathematics  as  their  major 

4 

elect  German  or  French  to  fulfill  their  language  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Biddle  Mathematical  Library  contains  standard 
books  of  reference  for  the  elementary  and  advanced 
courses  of  the  department.  It  is  available  to  members  of 
the  department  and  to  students  taking  advanced  courses 
in  Mathematics. 

111-112.  College  Algebra. 

Such  topics  as  progressions,  theory  and  use  of  logarithms,  convergence 
of  series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  Horner’s  method,  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  cubic  are  treated.  This  course  is  recommended  to  students 
contemplating  further  work,  and  is  required  of  those  who  expect  to  meet 
the  state  requirement  for  a  teacher’s  license.  It  should  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  courses  113  and  114.  Open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

113.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  applications  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  as 
well  as  on  their  geometric  and  analytic  development.  Open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

114.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Such  topics  as  co-ordinate  systems,  projections,  loci,  straight  lines,  conics, 
parametric  equations,  general  equation  of  second  degree  are  treated. 
Open  to  freshmen.  Prerequisite:  Course  113. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

211-212.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

A  study  of  the  usual  topics  of  elementary  calculus  is  taken  up.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Course  114,  and  either  Course  112  or  consent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  four  hours  each. 
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213.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment. 

Such  topics  as  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  amortization  of 
debts,  valuation  of  bonds,  and  sinking  funds  are  treated.  Prerequisite : 
Course  112. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

214.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Insurance. 

A  study  of  the  mathematical  principles  on  which  life  insurance  is  based. 
Such  topics  as  mortality,  probability  and  expectation  of  life,  life  annuities, 
premiums,  policy  liabilities,  settlements  and  surplus  are  discussed.  Pre¬ 
requisite  :  Course  213. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

219.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

A  non-mathematicaf  treatment,  supplemented  by  frequent  visits  to  the 
Observatory,  to  see  all  the  objects  and  phenomena  discussed  in  the 
course,  as  far  as  they  are  visible  at  the  season.  Prerequisite :  sophomore 
standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

221.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. 

Fundamental  forms,  projective  relations,  point  rows,  pencils,  poles  and 
polars,  properties  of  conics,  involutions  are  treated.  Prerequisite : 
Course  114. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

222.  Modern  Geometry. 

A  continuation  of  plane  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Course  114. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

311.  History  of  Mathematics. 

A  brief  study  of  the  development  of  Mathematics  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  present,  grouped  about  the  contributions  of  the  great  mathematicians 
of  all  time.  Prerequisite :  junior  standing. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

312.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics. 

This  course  fulfills  the  state  requirement  for  a  teacher’s  license.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Course  212,  or  senior  standing  and  concurrent  registration  in 
Course  212. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

314.  Practical  Astronomy. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  all  the  instruments  at  the  Observa¬ 
tory,  observations,  determination  of  instrumental  constants,  calculation 
of  corrections.  Students  are  expected  to  work  at  the  Observatory  nearly 
every  clear  night.  Prerequisites:  Course  113  and  Course  219. 

The  first  or  second  semesters:  three  hours. 
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315.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Elements  of  the  classical  theory ;  solution  of  the  cubic  and  quartic ; 
determinants  ;  use  of  symmetric  functions,  resultants,  and  discriminants 
are  treated.  Prerequisite:  iCourse  211. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

316.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Systems  of  co-ordinates,  discussion  of  lines  and  planes,  quadric  sur¬ 
faces,  equations  of  tangent  and  normal  planes  and  lines  are  treated. 
Prerequisite:  Course  211. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

317.  Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics. 

Elementary  theory  and  applications,  including  averages,  measures  of 
dispersion,  co-efficient  of  correlation,  multiple  correlation  and  sampling 
are  treated.  A  knowledge  of  calculus  is  desirable.  Prerequisite:  Course 
212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

320.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

A  mathematical  treatment  of  the  laws  of  displacement,  velocity,  and 
acceleration  ;  centroids  ;  moments  of  inertia.  Prerequisite :  Course  212. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

411.  Differential  Equations. 

Elementary  forms  of  integration,  integrating  factors,  singular  solutions 
and  loci,  linear  equations  of  first  and  higher  orders,  with  constant  and 
variable  co-efficients  are  treated.  Geometric  and  Physical  situations 
which  lead  to  formulation  of  differential  equations  are  discussed.  Pre¬ 
requisite  :  Course  212. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

412.  Advanced  Calculus. 

Total  and  partial  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima  of  surfaces,  multiple 
definite  integrals,  line  integrals  and  other  applications  are  treated.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Course  212. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

413.  Reading  Course. 

Informal  reading  and  discussion  of  some  subject  chosen  jointly  by  the 
class  and  instructor.  Such  topics  as  vector  analysis,  theory  of  approxi¬ 
mations,  partial  differential  equations,  definite  integrals,  celestial  mechan¬ 
ics,  differential  geometry,  actuarial  theory,  probability  and  least  squares, 
etc.,  may  be  discussed.  This  course  may  be  repeated  two  years  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Course  212,  and  junior  standing. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

Graduate  Courses 

501-502.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Properties  of  functions,  differentiation  and  integration,  mapping,  infinite 
series,  single-valued  and  multiple-valued  functions,  applications. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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505.  Vector  Analysis. 

Elementary  operations,  scalar  and  vector  products,  differentiation  and 
integration,  applications  to  dynamics,  mechanics,  electrodynamics  and 
hydrodynamics. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

507.  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics. 

Development  and  solution  of  equations  for  two-body  problem,  simple  wave 
motion,  fundamental  equations  of  hydrodynamics,  Maxwell’s  equations, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  Course  411  or  equivalent. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

508.  Harmonic  Analysis. 

Fourier’s  series,  hyperbolic  functions,  Legendre’s  functions,  Bessel’s  func¬ 
tions,  Lame’s  functions,  and  applications.  Prerequisites:  Courses  411  and 
507  or  equivalent. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

Physics 

Professor  Emeritus  Naylor,  Professor  Smith,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giddings,  Student  Laboratory  Assistants 
Kendall,  Lindley,  and  Strain. 

203-204.  Survey  Course  in  General  College  Physics. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  general  physics,  with  some  at¬ 
tention  to  its  bearings  in  other  fields.  Mechanics  and  heat  will  be 
studied  in  the  first  semester,  and  electricity,  sound,  and  light  in  the 
second  semester.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  science  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  liberal  arts  course  in  the  university,  but  not  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  medicine,  pre-engineering,  teaching,  or  a  major  in  the 
department  of  physics.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  No  prerequisites. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work:  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  one  hour. 

205-206.  General  College  Physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  medicine,  pre¬ 
engineering,  teaching,  or  a  major  in  the  department  of  physics.  Me¬ 
chanics  and  heat  will  be  studied  in  the  first  semester,  and  electricity, 
sound,  and  light  in  the  second  semester.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  113. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work:  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  two  hours. 

311.  Optics. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  applications  of  geometrical  and  physical 
optics,  with  some  attention  to  optical  instruments.  One  hour  of  Physics 
313  is  advised  with  this  course.  Prerequisites :  Physics  205-206,  Mathe¬ 
matics  211-212. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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312.  Optics  and  Thermodynamics. 

A  continuation  of  Course  311.  Some  of  the  later  work  in  physical  optics 
will  he  studied,  including  some  details  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
in  the  light  of  modern  theories.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  introduction 
to  Thermodynamics.  One  hour  of  Physics  314  is  advised  with  this 
course. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

313.  Optics  Laboratory. 

Laboratory  work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics,  including-  studies 
of  lenses,  spherical  mirrors,  refraction,  interference,  diffraction,  photo¬ 
metry,  and  an  introduction  to  spectroscopy.  Prerequisites :  Physics 
205-206,  Mathematics  211-212. 

The  first  semester:  one  or  two  hours. 

314.  Optics  Laboratory. 

A  continuation  of  Course  313.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  semester 
a  student  may  undertake  selected  experiments  in  optics  or  related  sub¬ 
jects  for  which  equipment  is  available. 

The  second  semester:  one  or  two  hours. 

315-316.  Junior  Reading  Course. 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  principal  fields  of  modern  physics  such 
as  ionization  of  gases,  photoelectricity,  thermionics.  X-rays,  radioactivity, 
and  atomic  structure.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

317-318.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

This  course  will  he  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  ground  common 
to  the  physicist,  chemist,  engineer,  and  mathematician.  One  hour  of 
Physics  319-320  is  advised  with  this  course.  Prerequisites :  Physics  205- 
206,  Mathematics  211-212. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

319-320.  Electrical  Measurements. 

A  laboratory  course  in  electrical  and  magnetic  measurements  and  test¬ 
ing.  Advanced  work  with  Wheatstone  bridges,  potentiometers,  and  bal¬ 
listic  galvanometers  in  experimental  studies  of  condensers,  hysteresis, 
self  and  mutual  inductance,  and  transient  phenomena.  Prerequisites : 
Physics  205-206,  Mathematics  211-212. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  or  two  hours  each. 

419-420.  Advanced  Laboratory. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  may  wish  to  extend  or 
amplify  the  work  of  other  courses  in  physics  or  to  take  up  some  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  modern  physics,  either  in  the  form  of  routine  ex¬ 
periments  or  of  some  extended  project.  Prerequisite :  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  or  two  hours  each. 
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421-422.  Senior  Reading  Course. 

Selected  studies  in  advanced  or  modern  physics  in  which  the  subject 
matter  will  he  chosen  jointly  by  the  students  and  the  instructor.  Pre¬ 
requisite  :  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  or  two  hours  each. 
423.  Teachers’  Course. 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  physics  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  a  physics  department,  and  a  study  will  be  made  of  the 
relative  educational  values  in  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

Zoology 

Professors  Grave  and  Hickman,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Student 

Laboratory  Assistants  Baker  and  Ransom. 

The  first  two  years  of  zoology,  including  Courses  111, 
112,  211  and  212,  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
the  department.*  They  are  regarded  as  foundation 
courses  and  should  be  elected  in  the  order  named. 

Students  majoring  in  zoology  are  required  to  have  a 
minor  in  chemistry  (twelve  or  more  hours).  The  re¬ 
quirements  as  outlined  for  pre-medic  majors  are  recom¬ 
mended,  including  foreign  language. 

A  major  in  zoology  is  thirty  hours  as  a  minimum,  of 
which  six  hours  may  be  general  botany,  or  general  geol¬ 
ogy,  or  general  physics. 

The  courses  that  are  particularly  recommended  to 
major  students  are  111,  112,  211,  212,  311,  317,  and  318, 
but  students  with  particular  tastes  and  interests  are  at 
liberty  to  elect  any  of  the  advanced  courses  and  have  them 
count  toward  major  requirements. 

*  These  prerequisites  do  not  apply  to  the  elementary  courses  in  hygiene  and 
physiology  (Courses  116,  213  and  214).  These  courses  are  not  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  Zoology  and  they  do  not  count  toward  a  major  or  minor,  or  the  science 
requirement  for  graduation.  See  also  exceptions  under  Courses  311,  317,  and 
318. 
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111-112.  General  Zoology. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature 
of  the  living'  organism  and  the  life  processes.  The  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
various  invertebrate  animals  and  one  vertebrate,  the  frog.  Discussions 
of  the  philosophical  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  nature  aijd  origin 
of  life,  spontaneous  generation,  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  immunity, 
etc.,  are  included  with  appropriate  laboratory  work. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work:  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  one  hour. 

116.  Hygiene. 

An  elementary  study  of  physiology  and  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
disease.  The  course  includes  consideration  of  problems  of  personal  and 
social  hygiene.  Open  to  freshmen  and  to  others  by  permission. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

211.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

The  course  opens  with  a  preliminary  study  of  the  characteristics  and 
classification  of  vertebrates.  The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  of  a 
dissection  of  a  fish  (shark)  and  a  mammal,  while  the  lectures  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  organ  system  of  vertebrates  with  especial  reference  to  man.  Pre¬ 
requisites  :  Courses  111  and  112. 

The  first  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work:  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  two  hours. 

212.  Vertebrate  Embryology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  germ  cells,  maturation,  fertilization, 
types  of  cleavage  and  gastrulation,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  mammal.  Prerequisites:  Courses  111,  112 
and  211,  or  equivalent. 

The  second  semester:  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work:  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  two  hours. 

213-214.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  course  especially  designed  for  those  students  who  are  taking  physical 
education  as  a  minor.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to 
human  anatomy  by  means  of  demonstrations,  models  and  lectures.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  semester  the  general  physiological  processes  of  the  human 
body  will  be  studied.  Each  student  is  expected  to  dissect  a  mammal. 
Course  213  is  prerequisite  to  214.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Open  only 
to  minors  in  physical  education.  Prerequisites:  Courses  111  and  112. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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311.  Heredity,  Evolution  and  Historical  Biology. 

A  general  study  of  the  evidences  of  evolution  and  of  the  theories  that 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  them.  Some  phases  of  the  history 
of  the  science  of  biology  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 
An  extensive  reading  and  discussion  course.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

.  only. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

312.  Histology  and  Microscopical  Technique. 

A  study  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  The  laboratory  work 
will  consist  of  technique  practice  and  the  study  of  various  tissues  and 
organs.  Prerequisites:  Courses  111,  112,  211,  212  and  general  chemistry. 

The  second  semester:  two  or  five  hours. 

a.  Class  work:  three  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  two  hours. 

313.  Entomology. 

Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work  for  the  study  of  the  external  fea¬ 
tures,  classification  and  life  histories  of  representative  species  of  the 
various  orders  of  insects.  A  collection  of  insects,  systematically  arranged 
and  classified  is  required  of  each  student.  Prerequisites:  Courses  111, 
112,  211  and  212. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work:  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory:  two  hours. 

314.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates. 

An  extensive  study  in  the  laboratory  of  selected  groups  of  invertebrate 
phyla.  The  emphasis  is  upon  comparative  studies  and  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  course  in  general  zoologw.  Some  field  work  is  required 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  common  local  species.  Prerequisites : 
Courses  111,  112,  211  and  212. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

a.  Class  work:  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory:  two  hours. 

317-318.  General  Physiology. 

A  study  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  living  matter.  The  first  part  of 
the  course  deals  with  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  cell.  The 
second  part  will  emphasize  the  more  specific  phenomena  of  the  various 
systems  such  as  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  including  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  human  physiology.  The  laboratory  work  of  the 
second  part  will  stress  the  standard  physiological  experiments.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Courses  111,  112,  211  and  212,  and  general  chemistry.  Majors 
in  home  economics  may  elect  this  course  after  completing  111  and  112 
and  general  chemistry. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

a.  Class  work:  two  hours. 

b.  Laboratory:  one  hour. 
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319-320.  Seminar. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  articles  appearing  in  the  biological 
journals,  although  other  topics  of  interest  will  also  be  discussed.  Open 
only  to  junior  and  senior  major  students.  At  least  one  semester  is 
required  of  all  senior  major  students. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

321.  Marine  Zoology. 

Students  may  take  courses  in  Marine  Zoology  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratories  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and  receive  college  credit. 
DePauw  maintains  a  table  at  Woods  Hole  each  year  for  such  students. 
Prerequisite :  the  foundation  courses  with  a  grade  of  A. 

Credit:  six  hours. 

323-324.  General  Reading  Course. 

A  course  desig’ned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  important  literature 
in  the  field  of  biology.  A  typewritten  list  of  readings  required  of  all 
juniors  and  seniors  who  are  majoring  in  Zoology  is  posted  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  class  rooms.  Reports  and  abstracts  of  these  readings  may  be 
given  individually  or  in  class.  In  general  the  course  will  be  conducted 
as  a  discussion  course.  Students  who  register  for  311  are  not  advised 
to  register  also  for  323  during  the  same  semester.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  DIVISION 


Economics 

Professors  Mitchell  and  Sherman,  Assistant 
Professor  Neiswanger. 

The  department  of  economics  offers  courses  with  the 
following*  aims:  (a)  that  the  important  discoveries  and 
advances  in  the  upper  levels  of  economic  science  may, 
through  the  process  of  education,  find  their  way  to  the 
lower  levels  of  education,  and  more  fully  pervade  and 
influence  the  thinking  of  greater  masses  of  people;  (b) 
that  students  may  understand  the  economic  life  about 
them;  (c)  that  students  may  develop  themselves  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  more  intelligently  make  important 
decisions  in  matters  affected  with  an  economic  interest; 

(d)  that  some  students  get  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
economics  and  lead  group  thinking  in  economic  matters; 

(e)  that  educated  leaders  may  engage  in  a  higher  degree 
of  economic  statesmanship  when  directing  civic  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Economics. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  economic  theory, 
and  also  to  furnish  some  insight  into  a  number  of  practical  problems. 
Among  the  topics  considered  will  be  value,  utilization  of  wealth,  capital, 
wages,  rent,  interest,  profits,  money  and  banking,  labor  laws,  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  taxation  and  public  finance,  socialism,  transportation,  monopoly, 
municipal  ownership,  the  tariff  and  trusts.  Major  students  in  Econom¬ 
ics  should  elect  these  courses  in  their  sophomore  year.  Course  201  is  also 
given  the  second  semester. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
303-304.  Business  Law. 

These  courses  deal  with  the  elementary  principles  of  law  relating  to 
business  transactions — the  law  of  agencies,  contracts,  corporations,  real 
property,  etc.  The  aim  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  everyday  business. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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306.  Public  Finance. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  science  of  public  finance.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  government  expenditures,  the  history  and  theory  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  general  property  tax,  the  land  tax,  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
the  single  tax,  tax  reform,  public  debts,  and  financial  administration. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201-202. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

307.  Transportation. 

The  history  and  organization  of  American  railways  ;  the  theory  of  rates  ; 
government  regulation  and  ownership.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

308.  Public  Utilities. 

A  general  study  of  the  nature  and  problems  of  public  utilities,  including 
their  financing,  operating  problems,  policies  in  public  relations,  legisla¬ 
tive  regulation  and  the  economics  of  rate  making. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

310.  Insurance. 

This  is  a  general  course  dealing  with  the  chief  underlying  principles  of 
life,  fire,  and  marine  insurance.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  201-202. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

311-312.  Labor  Problems  and  Personnel. 

A  study  of  the  mutual  problems  of  employers  and  employees.  The 
public’s  interest  in  employment  relations  and  conditions  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  view.  Some  specific  problems  studied  are :  Labor  disputes 
and  their  settlement,  labor  philosophy,  labor  organizations  and  methods, 
legality  of  labor  relations  and  methods,  labor  legislation,  scientific  man¬ 
agement,  labor’s  view  of  management,  management’s  view  of  labor 
problems,  principles  of  personnel  administration  as  carried  out  by  some 
leading  firms,  and  organization  of  the  personnel  department.  Pre¬ 
requisite  :  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

315-316.  Accounting. 

During  the  first  semester  the  basic  principles  of  accounting  are  studied, 
including  the  general  theory  of  accounts,  system  of  recording  entries, 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  analysis  of  transactions,  etc.  In 
the  second  semester  such  subjects  are  considered  as  corporation  account¬ 
ing,  costs,  and  other  selected  topics.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  or  are  registered  in  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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317-318.  Foreign  Trade. 

These  courses  will  include  ocean  transportation,  shipping  routes  and 
problems,  port  and  terminal  facilities,  documentary  technique  of  freight¬ 
ing  ;  foreign  exchange,  credit  and  collections  will  also  receive  attention  ; 
the  general  character  and  economic  significance  of  foreign  trade,  shipping 
regulations,  and  government  policies  will  he  studied,  after  which  consid¬ 
erable  attention  will  be  given  to  foreign  markets  and  American  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  abroad.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

322.  Marketing. 

A  course  covering  the  commercial  methods  of  bringing  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  to  the  consumer,  and  involving  such  subjects  as 
produce  exchanges,  speculation,  wholesaling,  retail  methods,  advertising, 
sales  management,  transportation  problems,  and  credit  facilities.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201-202. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

324.  Current  Economic  Problems. 

This  course  is  concerned  mainly  with  analysis  of  economic  problems 
and  with  reaching  decisions  in  the  lig’ht  of  economic  conditions.  The 
subject  matter  consists  of  a  wide  range  of  economic  problems  such  as 
individuals  and  groups  frequently  face.  The  course  is  a  study  of  the 
application  of  principles  to  economic  situations.  Open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  semester  (repeated  the  second  semester)  :  two 
hours. 

326.  The  Economics  of  Management. 

This  is  a  study  of  principles  of  organization  and  management  in  their 
economic  aspects.  The  content  will  consist  largely  of  science  in  man¬ 
agement  and  overhead  costs  ;  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
application  of  principles  in  factory  production.  The  progress  and  status 
of  management  in  production  will  be  noted.  Open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Courses  201-202. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

327-328.  Banking,  Investments  and  Finance. 

This  course  centers  around  banks,  investors  and  the  financing  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  study  of  financial  institutions,  devices,  processes,  principles 
and  standards  concerned  in  the  mobilization  of  capital  and  funds  for 
business  and  investment  purposes.  Borrowing  and  lending  of  funds 
will  be  studied  not  only  with  respect  to  practice  and  operation,  but  with 
respect  to  conserving  social  interest  and  economic  development.  Espe¬ 
cial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  corporation 
securities,  and  income  and  dividend  policies.  Open  to  students  who  have 
credit  in  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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329-330.  Statistics. 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  statistics 
as  a  means  of  scientific  study  of  economic  and  social  phenomena.  Tabular 
and  graphic  presentation,  analysis  and  index  numbers  are  studied  and 
applied  in  laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  Course  201. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  three  hours  each. 

331.  Economic  Evolution. 

A  survey  of  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  its 
European  antecedents.  Such  subjects  will  be  considered  as  the  colonial 
economy,  the  industrial  evolution,  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  the 
labor  movement,  the  history  of  American  banking  and  finance,  the  history 
of  the  protective  tariff,  the  agrarian  problems,  and  recent  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  Prerequisite:  Course  201. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

401-402.  Seminar:  Research. 

Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  graduate  students  and  seniors  who 
are  majoring  in  the  department. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

403-404.  Seminar:  Economic  Theory. 

Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  graduate  students  and  seniors  who 
are  majoring  in  the  department. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

405.  Economic  Thought. 

A  course  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  contemporary  schools  of 
economic  thought.  It  deals  largely  with  the  unsolved  problems  of  in¬ 
come  and  its  distribution,  such  as  the  problems  of  interest,  rent,  wages, 
and  profits,  as  well  as  government  income.  Writings  of  earlier  writers 
will  he  studied  also  to  get  their  concepts  and  methods.  Illustrative  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  taken  from  recent  literature.  Open  to  seniors  with  twelve 
hours  in  economics.  • 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

407.  Advanced  Business  Problems. 

Open  to  a  limited  group  of  students  in  the  department.  Work  in  this 
course  is  based  upon  a  study  of  practical  problems  in  various  fields  of 
business. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

412.  Teaching  of  Social  Science. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  method  of  teaching  economics,  sociology,  and 
civics  in  high  schools.  It  is  given  jointly  by  the  departments  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  and  political  science,  about  one-third  of  the  material 
being  given  by  each  department.  Open  to  students  who  are  seeking  a 
state  license  for  teaching  social  science. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 
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Education 

Professors  Brooks,  Bowman,  and  Dirks,  Superintendents 

Yount  and  Vermillion. 

The  department  of  education  offers  courses  (1)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  college  students  preparing  to  teach  in  high 
school,  (2)  to  give  college  graduates  and  experienced 
teachers  further  professional  preparation  in  education, 
and  (3)  to  give  those  interested  in  other  vocations  some 
understanding  of  modern  educational  problems,  methods, 
institutions,  and  principles. 

A  combined  major  of  twenty  hours  in  education  and 
ten  hours  selected  from  approved  courses  in  psychology, 
or  a  minor  in  education  may  be  taken. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  requires  the  fol¬ 
lowing  professional  preparation  of  those  seeking  the  first 
grade  high  school  teacher's  license:  Psychology  201, 
Education  208,  305,  303,  401,  and  the  special  methods 
courses  in  the  two  academic  subjects  the  student  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach;  but  beginning  with  the  graduates  of 
1933,  the  department  will  require  also  the  completion  of 
Education  317-318  before  recommending  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  high  school  teachers’  licenses 
in  any  state.  Courses  311,  314,  and  315  will  aid  stu¬ 
dents  in  meeting  the  professional  requirements  of  cer¬ 
tain  states. 

Those  planning  to  teach  should  confer  with  the  depart¬ 
mental  staff  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  to  plan  their  programs.  Psychology  201 
should  be  taken  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year, 
and  Education  208  the  second  semester.  Juniors  should 
take  courses  305,  317-318;  303  is  recommended  for  the 
second  semester  of  the  junior  year  or  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year ;  401  must  be  taken  the  first  or  second 
semester  of  the  senior  year;  beginning  with  the  first  se¬ 
mester  of  1932-33  no  student  may  take  401  who  has  not 
completed  317-318. 
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Details  of  professional  and  academic  requirements  for 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  other  states  are  on  file  in 
the  department. 

208.  Educational  Psychology. 

The  more  important  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  applicable  to 
the  instruction,  classification,  and  promotion  of  pupils  in  schools  such 
as  native  tendencies,  learning,  individual  differences.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  201.  Professor  Brooks,  Associate  Professor  Corey,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Middleton. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours.  Repeated  second 
semester. 

303.  Principles  of  Education. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop 
attitudes  of  constructive  criticism  concerning  the  problems  of  aim,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  method,  particularly  as  they  apply  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  and  to  strive  to  set  up  a  few  fundamental  criteria  to  be  used 
in  the  attack  upon  these  problems.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201,  Edu¬ 
cation  208,  305.  Professor  Bowman. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours.  Repeated  second 

semester. 

305.  Secondary  Education:  Modern  High  School  Problems. 

A  survey  of  the  problems  of  secondary  education.  The  evolution,  objec¬ 
tives,  curriculum,  and  reorganization  of  the  secondary  school ;  the  more 
important  problems  of  the  teacher  relating  to  pupils,  school,  community, 
and  the  attainment  of  objectives.  Prerequisites :  Psychology  201  and 
Education  208.  Professors  Brooks  and  Dirks. 

The  first  semester :  three  hours.  Repeated  second 

semester. 

306.  Principles  of  Teaching. 

(Not  offered  1931-32.) 

Three  hours. 

311.  Educational  Measurements. 

A  survey  of  the  more  valuable  achievement  and  prognosis  tests  designed 
for  use  in  secondary  schools  ;  training  in  giving  and  scoring  them  and  in 
interpreting  the  results  ;  planning  measurement  programs  ;  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  limitations  of  standardized  tests.  Prerequisites :  Psy¬ 
chology  201,  Education  208.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered 
in  1931-32.  Professor  Brooks  or  Professor  Bowman. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

312.  Applications  of  Statistics  to  Psychology  and  Education. 

A  brief  study  of  common  measures  used  in  education  and  psychology 
such  as  measures  of  central  tendency,  variability,  simple  correlation,  and 
reliability ;  partial  and  multiple  correlation  ;  the  applications  of  various 
statistical  measures  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  education  and 
psychology.  This  course  does  not  treat  the  development  of  statistical 
formulae  or  the  mathematical  theory  underlying  them.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1931-32.  Professor  Brooks. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours, 
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314.  High  School  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  ideals,  aims  and  fundamental  principles  of  high  school 
administration.  Emphasis  will  he  placed  on  the  organization  of  the 
program  of  studies,  problems  and  management  of  the  student  body, 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  handling  of  finances,  records  and 
reports.  Open  only  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  Prerequisites : 
Psychology  201,  Education  208,  303,  305.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Not  offered  in  1931-32.  Professor  Dirks. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

315.  High  School  Supervision. 

A  brief  course  intended  to  set  forth  the  basis  for  supervision  and  to 
make  a  study  of  supervision  procedures  in  high  school  subjects  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  administrator,  supervisor  and  class-room  teacher. 
Open  only  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  Prerequisites :  Psychology 
201,  Education  208,  303,  305.  Offered  in  1931-1932  and  in  alternate 
years.  Professor  Dirks. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

317-318.  Observation  and  Participation. 

Through  directed  observation  and  the  performance  of  duties  in  as- 
sistance  to  the  regular  teachers  the  student  should  develop  a  practical 
background  which  will  make  his  remaining  courses  in  education  more 
meaningful  to  him.  Prerequisites:  Phychology  201  and  Education  208. 
Professor  Bowman. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

401.  Supervised  Teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  teaching  required,  the  student  will  be  expected 
to  allow  time  for  personal  conferences  not  to  exceed  two  a  week,  and 
for  one  group  conference  each  week.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201, 
and  Education  208,  317-318,  305,  303  ;  recommendation  of  the  head 

of  the  college  academic  department  in  whose  field  preparation  has  been 
made ;  registration  through  Professor  Bowman  for  the  course  during 
the  semester  previous  to  taking  it  ;  student  not  permitted  to  enroll  for 
more  than  thirteen  other  hours  while  taking  this  course.  PROFESSOR 
Bowman,  Superintendents  Yount  and  Vermillion,  and  Supervising 
Teachers. 

Either  semester:  three  hours. 

501.  Public  School  Administration. 

A  general  survey  of  the  problems  of  organization  and  administration 
with  especial  emphasis  on  those  relating  to  the  school  board,  training 
and  selection  of  teachers,  the  budget,  school  buildings,  school  supply 
administration,  extra-curricular  activities,  the  curriculum,  and  public 
relations  or  publicity.  Required  for  licenses  of  superintendents,  super¬ 
visors,  and  principals.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  or  experienced 
teachers  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Not  offered  in  1931-1932.  Professor  Bowman. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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502.  School  Surveys. 

A  critical  examination  of  important  school  surveys  with  the  view  to 
developing  a  procedure  applicable  to  local  situations.  Practice  in  survey 
work  is  included.  Elective  for  all  first  grade  administrative  certificates. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  or  experienced  teachers  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1931- 
1932.  Professor  Bowman. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 


503.  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

A  course  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  supervising  (i.  e.,  critic) 
teachers.  The  plans  commonly  used  to  direct  student  teaching  will 
he  examined  and  evaluated,  and  an  effort  made  to  outline  an  effec¬ 
tive  plan  adapted  to  various  local  situations.  Elective  for  all  grades 
of  secondary  administrative  licenses  and  for  all  grades  of  superintendent’s 
licenses.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  or  experienced  teachers  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  1931-1932  and  in  alternate  years. 
Professor  Bowman. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 


Special  Methods  Courses 

Special  methods  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  various 
high  school  subjects  are  offered  by  the  departments  of  the 
college  which  provide  preparation  in  the  content  of  these 
subjects.  Each  applicant  for  a  teacher’s  license  must 
have  had  the  special  methods  courses  for  the  subjects  in 
which  he  is  making  application. 

Whenever  possible  the  special  methods  courses  and  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  consult  Professor  Bowman  about  this  mat¬ 
ter. 


INDIANA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  REGULAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’ 

LICENSES 


Semester  hours  required 
for  first  grade  license 


(1)  College  graduation . 120 

(2)  Professional  credits  .  15 


(3)  Academic  credit  in  semester  hours  in  any  two  subject  groups  and  in  each 
of  two  subject  groups  approximately  as  listed  in  the  following  table  of 
subject  groups  (together  with  the  teachers’  course  in  each  group)  : 
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Semester  hours  required 
for  first  grade 

1.  ENGLISH  license 


English  Composition  .  6 

English  Literature  .  9 

American  Literature  . 6 

Speech  .  3 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

II.  MATHEMATICS 

College  Algebra  .  3 

Geometry,  Analytical  .  3 

Geometry,  Advanced  .  3 

Trigonometry  .  3 

Calculus  .  6 

Mathematics  of  Finance .  3 

Elective  .  3 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

III.  LATIN 


Prerequisite:  2  years  of  high  school 
Latin. 


Latin  .  24 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

IV.  FRENCH 

French  .  24 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

V.  SPANISH 

Spanish  .  24 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

VI.  GERMAN 

German  . 24 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

VII.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
First  Option : 

General  History  .  12 

American  History  .  12 

Economics,  Pol.  Science  and 

Sociology  .  12 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  38 


Semester  hours  required 
for  first  grade  license 
VII.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— Cont. 


Second  Option  : 

European  History  .  12 

American  History  .  12 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

Third  Option : 

Economics  .  8 

Sociology  .  8 

Political  Science  .  8 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 


VIII.  SCIENCE 
First  Option: 

15  hours  of  any  two  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology.  30 
(Biology  may  be  Botany  7*4, 
Zoology  7  y2) 

Physical  Geography  or  Human 


Physiology  .  6 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  38 

Second  Option  : 

Biology  (or  Botany  10, 

Zoology  10)  20 

Human  Physiology  .  5 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  27 

Third  Option : 

Physics  . 10 

Chemistry  .  10 

Physical  Geography  .  5 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  27 

Fourth  Option : 


Any  one  of  the  following: 

Biology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics,  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Commercial  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Human  Physiology, 

Hygiene  .  20 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  22 
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Semester  hours  required 
for  first  grade  license 
VIII.  SCIENCE— Cont. 
Additional  Option  in  Science: 

24  hours  each  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology, 


or  Chemistry  and  Biology .  48 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  50 


Any  two  of  the  above  subjects  may 
be  offered  as  the  two  subject  groups 
required  for  a  regular  high  school 
teacher’s  license. 

IX.  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Foods  .  5 

Dietetics  .  4 

Textiles  and  Clothing .  5 

Dressmaking  .  3 

The  House  .  2 

Woman  and  her  Social  Relations  1 

Electives  in  the  department .  4 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 

X.  MUSIC  OR  ART 

Music  or  Art .  24 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 


Semester  hours  required 
for  first  grade  license 

XI.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Required  Freshman  Physical  Edu¬ 


cation  .  .■ .  2 

Required  Sophomore  Physical 

Education  .  2 

Practice  in  Physical  Education..  2 
Principles  of  Physical  Education.  2 

Theory  of  Sports  .  2 

Organization  and  Administration 

of  Physical  Education .  2 

Coaching  of  Major  Sports .  4 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

(213-214)  6 

Hygiene  (116)  2 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 


Beginning  with  the  school  year  1931- 
32  teachers  of  Physical  Education 
must  hold  a  license  in  that  subject. 

XII.  SPEECH 


Speech  . 24 

Teachers’  Course  .  2 

Total  .  26 


History 

Professors  Carson,  Alvord,  Manhart,  and  Crandall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Professors  Pierson  and  Russ. 

The  design  of  the  Department  of  History  is  two-fold : 

(1)  to  afford  a  practical  training  for  those  who  expect  to 
teach  history,  or  to  continue  its  study  in  graduate  schools ; 

(2)  the  courses  have  been  so  arranged,  and  are  so  pre¬ 
sented,  that  some  training  may  be  given  in  analyzing 
ideas,  institutions,  and  events ;  in  discriminating  between 
the  true  and  the  false;  in  understanding  the  present;  in 
promoting  good  citizenship  at  home,  and  a  tolerant  atti¬ 
tude  toward  other  peoples  and  civilizations. 

Students  desiring  to  major  in  History  are  required  to 
take  thirty  hours  in  the  department.  Introductory 
courses  101-102  and  201-202  must  be  taken  and  at  least 
twelve  hours  of  the  major  must  be  in  advanced  courses. 
Political  Science  305-306  and  318  may  be  counted  toward 
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the  History  major.  All  majors  are  required  to  take  a 
seminar  course. 

101-102.  History  of  Western  Europe:  Medieval  and  Modern. 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  Western  Europe  from  the  break 
up  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present.  The  first  semester  considers  the 
formation  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  great  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  Church,  Feudal¬ 
ism,  and  Monasticism,  the  rise  and  development  of  the  towns,  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  second  semester  considers 
the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  democratic  and  nationalistic 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Text,  quizzes, 
collateral  reading,  conferences,  maps,  topics  and  occasional  lectures. 
This  course  is  especially  advised  as  an  introductory  course  for  freshmen, 
and  for  those  who  expect  to  take  two  or  more  courses  in  History.  It 
is  fundamental  for  an  understanding  of  European  History.  Freshmen 
may  combine  this  course  with  Course  101  or  103  in  Political  Science 
(American  Government)  to  satisfy  the  freshmen  elective  requirements. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
201-202.  American  History. 

/ 

This  is  a  general  course  with  a  two-fold  objective.  It  prepares  the 
history  major  for  advanced  courses  in  the  American  field,  and  it  affords 
others  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Social  and 
economic  factors  are  stressed  as  well  as  political  and  institutional. 
Special  effort  is  made  to  give  the  student  the  latest  interpretations  in 
contrast  with  the  traditional,  and  to  develop  an  open-minded,  critical 
attitude  towards  the  nation’s  problems  both  past  and  present.  The  first 
semester  begins  with  the  Age  of  Discovery  and  concludes  with  the 
election  of  Jackson  to  the  presidency;  the  second  brings  the  narrative 
to  the  present.  One  section  of  the  course  will  be  offered  especially  for 
history  and  political  science  majors  who  purpose  studying  law,  and 
will  stress  constitutional  and  institutional  history.  Text,  lectures,  read¬ 
ing  reports.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
203-204.  History  of  the  English  People. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  nation  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  This  course  is  offered  especially  for  majors  in  English  and 
English  Literature,  and  fields  other  than  History  or  Political  Science. 
Text,  lectures  and  reading  reports.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
209-210.  Ancient  History. 

This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Near 
East  and  centers  on  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  cultural  development  of  the  Greek  world,  the  contact 
between  Greece  and  the  Orient,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  semester  includes  Greek  history,  the 
second  Roman.  Lectures,  text,  maps  and  collateral,  with  occasional 
illustrated  lectures. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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Advanced  Courses 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  GROUP 

301.  American  Colonies. 

European  background  of  colonial  history ;  development  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  in  the  colonies  that  produced  a  new  society 
in  America.  Class  discussion  and  work  from  source  material  as  far  as 
possible.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  twelve  hours  of 
history,  including  History  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

302.  The  American  Revolution. 

A  continuation  of  course  301.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  independence 
which  made  the  Americans  discontented  with  their  place  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  union.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  at  least  twelve  hours  of  history. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

303.  The  West  in  American  History. 

A  history  of  the  expansion  of  the  United  States.  The  dominant  factor  in 
American  history  has  been  the  westward  moving  frontier.  From  its 
first  location  along  the  Atlantic,  the  frontier  has  gradually  moved  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  course  attempts  to  follow  this 
frontier  and  to  interpret  and  estimate  its  influence  on  our  national  life. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  History  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

304.  Recent  American  History. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  period  since  1876.  Particular  emphasis  upon 
the  new  forces  developing  after  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Third  party 
movements,  the  tariff,  the  currency,  regulation  of  railroads,  rise  of  the 
trusts,  labor  movements,  and  the  growth  of  imperialism.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  History  201-202. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

307.  American  Politics,  1828-1860. 

A  study  of  the  political  development  of  the  period  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  propaganda  factor  in  party  platforms  and  programs.  Due  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  social  and  economic  forces,  and 
to  the  personal  equation  in  political  leadership.  An  understanding  of  the 
background,  rise,  and  ultimate  success  of  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
main  objective  of  the  course.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  History  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

308.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  period  in  American  history  from  1860  to  1887. 
Causes  and  progress  of  the  Civil  War;  the  government  and  constitution 
during  the  war  ;  the  Confederate  government ;  Lincoln’s  plan  of  recon¬ 
struction  ;  President  Johnson  and  Uongress  ;  Congressional  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  final  undoing  of  reconstruction  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Lectures,  readings,  topics,  and  reports.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
History  201-202. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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311-312.  History  of  American  Diplomacy. 

A  study  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Courses  201  and  202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  GROUP 
351-352.  Medieval  Civilization. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as 
feudalism,  chivalry,  the  manor,  town  life  and  organization,  trade  and 
commerce,  the  Crusades,  the  Church,  literature  and  education.  The 
work  is  largely  a  study  of  source  material.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

353.  The  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
particularly  in  the  intellectual,  artistic,  religious,  and  political  phases. 
Lectures,  readings,  reports.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had 
Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

354.  The  Reformation. 

A  study  of  the  Protestant  Revolt  and  the  Catholic  Reaction,  with  a  brief 
survey  of  the  political  conditions  and  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries.  Lectures,  readings,  reports.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  Courses  101  and  102. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

355.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  period  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  emphasizing  especially  the  growth  of  nationalism  and 
democracy.  Attention  is  given  to  international  relations,  and  to  economic, 
social  and  cultural  advance.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had 
Courses  101  and  102. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

356.  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  continuation  of  Course  855,  emphasizing  especially  the  background 
and  beginnings  of  the  World  War,  readjustment  at  its  close,  and  the 
history  and  problems  of  the  European  countries  since  the  War.  Open 
to  those  who  have  had  Course  355. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

357-358.  Current  European  History. 

Supplementary  to  Courses  355-356,  and  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  are  taking  those  courses.  Based  on  Current  History  and  other 
magazines. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 
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359-360.  The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  British  Empire  since  the  American 
Revolution,  emphasizing  foreign  and  imperial  policy,  the  development  of 
India,  and  the  self-governing  dominions,  and  the  growth  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  His¬ 
tory  101-102,  or  203-204. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

362.  Contemporary  Europe. 

A  course  similar  to  Course  356,  studying  the  readjustments  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War  and  the  history  and  problems  of  European  countries 
since  the  War.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  not  had  Course 
356.  No  prerequisites. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

363-364.  English  Constitutional  History. 

The  first  semester  follows  the  growth  of  the  constitution  in  the  middle 
ages ;  the  second  semester  is  concerned  with  modern  constitutional  de¬ 
velopments.  This  course  is  designed  for  pre-law  students  and  for 
major  students  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  History  101  ;  not  open  to  those  who  have  had 
203-204. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

390.  The  Teaching  of  History. 

This  course,  for  prospective  teachers  of  History  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  of  historical  study,  values 
and  aims,  principles  of  curriculum  construction,  class  room  methods, 
and  bibliography.  Lectures,  readings  and  problems.  Open  to  students 
who  are  taking  a  major  or  a  minor  in  history. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

401-402.  American  History  Seminar. 

Open  to  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  are  majoring  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Topics  for.  investigation  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  or  two  hours. 

403-404.  European  History  Seminar. 

Open  to  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  are  majoring  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  or  two  hours. 

405-406.  Reading  Course. 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors  with  permission  of  instructor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  one  to  three  hours 
each. 

501-502.  Reading  Course. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  master’s 
degree. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  two  to  three  hours  each. 
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Political  Science 

Professors  Carson  and  Zink,  Associate  Professor  Voltmer, 

Mr.  Stout,*  Mr.  Hargrave. 

The  introductory  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  general  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  principal  govern¬ 
mental  systems  of  Europe,  and  the  principles  of  political 
science.  The  advanced  courses  afford  an  opportunity  for 
more  specialized  study  in  the  several  fields  indicated  by 
their  titles  for  their  general  cultural  value,  to  secure  a 
foundation  for  graduate  study  in  political  science,  for  the 
teaching  of  government,  for  government  service,  and  for 
the  study  of  law. 

Introductory  Courses 
101-102.  American  Government. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  beginning  student  to  the  problem 
of  government  with  particular  reference  to  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the 
historical  origin,  the  constitutional  basis,  the  forms,  powers  and  functions 
of  the  national  government.  The  same  problems  in  state  and  local 
government  will  be  studied  in  the  second  semester.  Open  only  to  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
103-104.  American  Government. 

This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  101-102,  (See  description  above.) 
It  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  freshmen  whose  schedules  will 
permit  them  to  take  a  three  hour  course  rather  than  the  two  hour 
course,  101-102,  and  who  desire  a  more  thorough  and  intensive  course 
than  the  two  hour  course  permits.  Recommended  for  those  who  may 
expect  to  major  in  political  science.  Open  only  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
201-202.  American  Government  and  Politics. 

A  more  advanced  introductory  study  of  the  same  field  covered  in  Courses 
101-102.  During  the  first  semester  a  study  is  made  of  the  historical 
origin,  the  constitutional  basis,  the  forms,  powers  and  functions  of  the 
national  government.  The  same  problems  in  state  and  local  government 
will  be  studied  in  the  second  semester.  Not  open  to  freshmen  or  to 
those  who  have  credit  for  Courses  101-102,  or  103-104. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

*  On  leave  of  absence,  1930-31. 
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Advanced  Courses 

207.  Government  of  England. 

A  course  dealing:  with  the  origin,  constitutional  basis,  forms,  powers 
and  functions  of  the  English  government.  It  includes  a  study  of  cur¬ 
rent  political  developments  in  England,  This  is  intended  with  Course 
208  to  be  the  course  recommended  for  sophomore  majors  and  minors  in 
Political  Science.  Prerequisites:  Courses  101-102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

208.  The  Governments  of  Europe. 

A  study  of  the  historical  origin,  constitutional  basis,  forms,  powers  and 
functions  of  the  governments  of  the  principal  European  states,  including 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Russia.  The  comparative 
method  will  be  employed.  Prerequisite:  Course  207,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

305-306.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics. 

A  study  of  the  principal  problems  in  the  relations  between  states  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  arising  from  the  increasing  emphasis 
upon  and  development  of  nationalism,  the  contests  for  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  and  for  world  trade.  The  development  in  world  politics  since  the 
World  War  will  be  considered  in  some  detail.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
307-308.  International  Law. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  sources,  subjects,  and  objects  of  international 
law,  intercourse  of  states,  settlement  of  international  differences,  the  law 
of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.  Leading  cases  read  and  discussed.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Courses  101-102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202.  Primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

311.  Municipal  Government. 

A  study  of  the  machinery  of  city  government.  The  course  emphasizes 
the  origin  and  growth  of  urban  communities,  some  of  the  problems 
complicating  their  government,  the  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state,  and 
the  relationship  existing  between  various  agencies  of  municipal  control. 
The  newer  forms  of  municipal  organization  are  also  studied  and  criti¬ 
cized.  Prerequisites:  Courses  101-102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202.  Primarily 
for  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

312.  Municipal  Administration. 

A  survey  of  the  various  administrative  problems  confronting  the  modern 
city.  Such  topics  as  administrative  machinery,  city  planning,  public 
safety,  public  health  and  welfare,  public  works  and  utilities,  and  muni¬ 
cipal  finance  will  be  considered.  Prerequisites :  Courses  101-102,  or 
103-104,  or  201-202,  or  Sociology  201-202.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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313-314.  Constitutional  Law. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
through  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  The  first  semester 
will  be  devoted  to  the  basic  constitutional  principles.  The  second  semester 
will  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  commerce  clause,  due  process  of  law, 
and  the  police  power.  The  case  method  will  be  used.  Prerequisites : 
Courses  101-102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

317.  Political  Parties. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  origin,  history,  composition,  policies,  functions, 
and  activities  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  The  course  also 
deals  with  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  American  party  system. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  101-102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202.  Primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

318.  Evolution  of  Government. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  offer  the  student  a  developmental  approach 
to  political  thinking.  Fundamental  aspects  of  human  progress,  the  origin 
of  political  institutions,  and  the  basic  principles  of  government  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Prerequisite:  the  first  course  in  any  one  of  the  social  sciences. 
Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

321-322.  American  Political  Ideas. 

A  biographical  study  of  American  political  thought,  with  the  aim  of 
interpreting  existing  forms  and  policies  of  government  through  the  ideas 
of  conspicuous  leaders  in  American  political  life.  The  course  considers 
such  representative  statesmen  as  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Prerequisites:  Courses  101- 
102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202,  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
323-324.  Personality  in  Politics. 

A  study  of  the  personal  element  in  government  and  politics.  The 
course  deals  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  voters  and  non¬ 
voters,  with  executives,  legislators,  and  judges  in  national,  state,  and 
local  government,  with  bosses,  and  with  reformers.  Prerequisites:  Courses 
101-102,  or  103-104,  or  201-202.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
331-332.  Current  Political  Problems. 

In  this  course  a  critical  study  is  undertaken  of  outstanding  proposals 
for  the  reform  of  political  organization  and  procedure.  Current  legislative 
problems  are  analyzed  as  they  arise  locally  and  nationally.  The  student 
is  expected  to  carry  on  individual  investigation  under  direction.  The 
consent  of  the  instructor  required. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
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412.  Teaching  of  Social  Science. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  method  of  teaching  economics,  sociology  and 
civics  in  high  school.  It  is  given  jointly  by  the  departments  of  economics, 
sociology  and  political  science,  about  one-third  of  the  material  being 
given  by  each  department.  Open  to  students  who  are  seeking  a  state 
license  for  teaching  social  science. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

;  *  / 

415-416.  Seminar. 

An  opportunity  will  be  offered  major  students  in  the  department  to  pur¬ 
sue  intensive  investigation  in  a  special  field.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  department. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

Psychology 

Professor  Brooks,  Associate  Professor  Corey, 
Assistant  Professor  Middleton. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  psychology  are  de¬ 
signed  (1)  to  give  fundamental  training  to  those  prepar¬ 
ing  for  advanced  professional  work  in  psychology,  (2)  to 
give  some  needed  training  to  those  interested  in  law, 
medicine,  teaching,  personnel  management,  vocational 
guidance,  social  and  religious  work,  and  homemaking,  and 
(3)  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  desiring  some  knowledge 
of  psychology  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

201.  General  Psychology. 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  from 
the  objective  point  of  view.  A  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in 
psychology.  Lectures,  experiments,  and  demonstrations.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  iCorey  and  Assistant  Professor  Middleton. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours.  Repeated  second 

semester. 

208.  Educational  Psychology. 

(See  Education  208.) 

Three  hours. 

210.  General  Psychology  Laboratory. 

An  experimental  course  in  elementary  psychology  dealing  chiefly  with 
problems  of  sensation,  perception,  learning,  memory,  and  psycho-tech¬ 
nology.  Prerequisites :  Psychology  201  and  consent  of  instructor.  Lab¬ 
oratory  fee  $3.00.  Associate  Professor  Corey. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours.  Repeated  second 

semester. 

a.  Class  work:  one  hour. 

b.  Laboratory  work:  two  hours. 
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211.  Mental  Hygiene. 

Principles  and  programs  of  mental  hygiene  applicable  in  home,  school, 
and  vocation.  Professor  Brooks. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

212.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

(See  Philosophy  212.) 

Three  hours. 

300.  Applied  Psychology. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  psychology 
to  business  and  professional  activities,  including  such  topics  as  in¬ 
dustrial  training  and  efficiency  of  operation,  personnel  management,  and 
the  use  of  psychology  in  law,  medicine,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and 
religion.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201,  210,  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Assistant  Professor  Middleton. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 


301.  Physiological  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  muscles,  and  glands  in 
their  relations  to  the  behavior  of  man.  This  course  pre-supposes  an 

acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology,  for  which 

it  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201,  210, 

five  hours  of  Zoology,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Associate  Professor 

Corey. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 


302.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  abnormal  behavior,  including  such  topics 
as  hysteria,  multiple  personality,  hypnotism,  analysis  of  nervous  and 
mental  maladjustments,  and  a  study  of  psychological  processes  as  they 
occur  in  the  more  marked  forms  of  derangement.  Prerequisites :  Psy¬ 
chology  201  and  consent  of  instructor.  Prerequisites  for  psychology 
majors:  Psychology  201,  210,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  Middleton. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 


304.  The  Psychology  of  Childhood. 

Physical  growth  and  motor,  mental,  social,  moral,  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  from  birth  to  adolescence.  Native  tendencies  and  their 
modifications,  development  of  personality,  integration  and  modification 
of  personality  traits,  child  guidance  and  control  at  home  and  in  school. 
Prerequisites :  Psychology  201  and  consent  of  instructor.  Professor 
Brooks. 


The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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305.  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

The  more  important  facts  and  principles  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence 
and  their  application  to  problems  of  home,  school,  and  community. 
Physical  and  mental  changes  during  adolescence  and  their  significance, 
emotional  and  other  native  tendencies,  interests,  growth  of  intelligence, 
moral  and  religious  development,  personality  and  its  problems,  hygiene 
of^  adolescence,  prediction  and  control  of  adolescent  behavior.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Psychology  201  and  208,  210,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Professor  Brooks. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

306.  The  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Retention. 

A  review  of  the  experimental  literature  and  theoretical  considerations 
pertinent  to  problems  in  the  field  of  memory  and  learning.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Psychology  201,  208,  210,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Associate 
Professor  Corey. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

310.  Mental  Tests. 

A  study  of  intelligence  and  the  measurement  of  various  mental  processes, 
including  supervised  practice  in  giving  the  Stanford-Binet  and  other 
individual  tests,  followed  by  analysis  and  evaluation  of  psychological 
tests  used  in  business,  industry,  and  social  administration.  Prerequisites: 
Psychology  201,  210,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1931-32  and 
in  alternate  years.  Assistant  Professor  Middleton. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

312.  Applications  of  Statistical  Methods  to  Psychology  and 
Education. 

(See  Education  312.) 

Three  hours. 

315.  Clinical  Psychology. 

Methods  of  psychological  diagnosis,  prognosis,  care  and  education  of 
retarded  and  exceptional  children.  Findings  revealed  in  clinical  ex¬ 
aminations  will  be  analyzed,  evaluated,  and  interpreted ;  opportunity  will 
be  offered  for  practice  in  giving  clinical  psychological  tests.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Psychology  201,  210,  and  310  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
1931-32  and  in  alternate  years.  Assistant  Professor  Middleton. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

320.  Social  Psychology. 

(See  Sociology  320.) 

Three  hours. 

400.  History  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  a  recapitulation  of  the  theories  and 
principles  of  experimental  psychology,  and  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  period  1860  to  1930.  Required  of  psychology  majors.  Prerequisites: 
Psychology  201,  210,  301,  302.  Associate  Professor  Corey. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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405-406.  Psychology  Seminar. 

Individual  work  and  reports  upon  selected  topics  in  the  various  fields 
of  psychology.  Open  only  to  and  required  of  all  psychology  majors  in 
their  senior  year.  Professor  Brooks. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

Sociology 

Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Vreeland. 

A  major  in  Sociology  is  thirty  hours  as  a  minimum,  of 
which  six  hours  may  be  in  Economics. 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

A  study  of  human  society  as  it  has  evolved  under  the  shaping  influences 
of  physical,  biological,  psychological  and  cultural  forces ;  social  organ¬ 
ization  and  social  control ;  and  social  maladjustments.  Not  open  to 
freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

203-204.  Social  Anthropology. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  interpretive  insight  into  the 
organic  and  social  forces  producing  primitive  men,  and  to  survey  the 
ethnographic  field  and  the  major  concepts  of  social  anthropology.  Case 
studies  are  made  of  representative  cultures  and  especial  attention  is 
given  £he  ethnology  of  the  American  Indian.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

303.  Rural  Sociology. 

Rural  life  is  studied  as  a  phase  of  the  general  societal  life.  The  inter¬ 
dependence  of  city  and  country  is  considered,  with  especial  attention  to 
rural  social  conditions.  A  study  is  made  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
country  life,  such  as  movements  of  the  rural  population,  rural  social 
unrest,  poverty,  and  maladjustment  in  rural  life.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  changes  taking  place  in  important  rural  institutions  and 
in  rural  community  organization.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

304.  Urban  Sociology. 

A  sociological  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  modern  city. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  relevant  facts  of  urban  ecology,  and  foreign 
and  domestic  development  of  urban  regions.  The  nature,  growth,  and 
significance  of  urban  social  types  will  be  considered.  The  societal 
causes  and  consequences  of  urban  population  growth,  urban  migrations, 
dominant  urban  institutions,  and  social  pathologies  of  the  city  are  dealt 
with  together  with  various  corrective  devices  such  as  social  settlements, 
recreational  and  housing  organizations,  suburbs,  garden  cities,  commun¬ 
ity  chests  and  welfare  councils.  Field  trips  are  used  and  each  student 
works  out  a  thesis  on  some  phase  of  urban  life.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
201-202. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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313.  Social  Pathology. 

A  study  of  the  extent,  cost,  and  underlying  causes  of  poverty  and  pau¬ 
perism  ;  public  and  private  relief ;  organization  and  control  of  welfare 
agencies  ;  care  of  special  classes  of  dependents ;  methods  of  prevention. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

314.  Criminology. 

The  nature,  causes,  and  cost  of  crime ;  types  of  criminals ;  theories  of 
punishment ;  historical  and  modern  treatment  of  criminals ;  modern 
methods  of  preventing  crime.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  201-202.  or  to  seniors  by  special  permission. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

316.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

An  advanced  course  in  social  theory  dealing  with  the  social  processes  at 
work  in  society  ;  discussion  of  their  influence  in  the  past  and  their  effect 
on  the  social  policies  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Extensive  reading 
from  the  writings  of  those  whose  sociological  system  was  built  around  one 
or  more  major  social  processes.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Courses  201-202.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

317-318.  Problems  of  Population. 

A  comparative  study  of  population  growth  and  pressure  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  intermixture  of  races,  and  the  views  of  race  theorists  on  the  capac¬ 
ities  and  characteristics  of  different  races.  Cultural  differences  are  also 
stressed.  The  foregoing  serves  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  immigrant  and  the  Negro  upon  our  institutions  and  our  racial  com¬ 
position.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202.  Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

320.  Social  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  psychic  aspect  of  society  and  of  the  problems  involved  in 
group  behavior.  A  brief  survey  of  major  concepts  is  followed  by  the 
development  of  social  psychological  principles  from  the  various  problems 
of  major  interest  in  modern  society.  The  relation  of  society  and  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  mental  aspects  of  suggestion,  custom,  institutional  activity, 
formalism  and  disorganization,  are  studied.  A  project  in  social  psychology 
will  be  assigned  as  a  group  task.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202  and  an 
introductory  course  in  psychology. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

321.  History  of  Sociological  Thought. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  leading  American  and  European  Sociologists  from 
Auguste  Comte  to  the  present.  Required  of  majors. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 
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324.  The  Family. 

A  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of  family  and  marriage  institu¬ 
tions  ;  interpretation  of  the  statistics  on  birth,  marriage,  and  divorce 
rates ;  influences  determining  the  changed  status  of  the  members 

of  the  family  group  to  each  other  ;  modern  theories  of  marriage ;  and 

the  function  of  the  family  under  modern  conditions.  Prerequisite: 

Sociology  201-202  or  senior  standing. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

409-410.  Seminar. 

Intensive  reading  and  investigation  in  some  special  field  such  as  social 
evolution,  social  movements,  social  welfare  legislation.  Prerequisite: 

Consent  of  the  department. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 

412.  Teaching  of  Social  Science. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  method  of  teaching  economics,  sociology  and 
civics  in  high  school.  It  is  given  jointly  by  the  departments  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology  and  political  science,  about  one-third  of  the  material 
being  given  by  each  department.  Open  to  students  who  are  seeking  a 
state  license  for  teaching  social  science. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

413-414.  Reading  Course. 

Open  only  to  senior  majors  and  graduate  students. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  two  hours  each. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION  DIVISION 

The  six-hour  requirement  in  Philosophy  or  Religion 
may  be  met  by  selection  from  the  following  courses :  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  101-102,  106,  108,  201-202,  205-206  ;  Philosophy 
201-202,  205,  212,  214,  215-216,  303-304,  310,  311-312, 
314,  404;  Religious  Education  101-102,  203. 


English  Bible 

Professors  Bundy  and  Bartlett. 

The  Bible  is  studied  from  the  modern  historical,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  ethical  point  of  view.  The  courses  converge 
upon  Jesus  as  the  central  figure  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  religion.  The  courses  are  designed  to  convey 
to  the  average  college  student  the  cultural  and  religious 
values  of  the  Bible  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  Book  of 
his  own  religion.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  designed 
to  furnish  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  seminary  and  graduate  work  in  the  con¬ 
structive  and  critical  study  of  the  New  and  Old  Testa¬ 
ments. 

101-102.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  Hebrew  people,  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  structure  and  content  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  development  of  religion  during  that  period. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

106.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

The  historical  method  in  Bible  study  as  applied  to  the  origin  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  their  transmission  and  point  of  view.  Open  only  to  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  not  previously  or  at  present  registered  in  five-hour 
courses  in  the  department. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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108.  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  first  century  Christianity,  together  with  its 
historical  background.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  not  previously 
or  at  present  registered  in  five-hour  courses  in  the  department. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

201-202.  The  Synoptic  Life  of  Jesus. 

A  detailed  comparative  study  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  with  the  aim  of 
gaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  materials  on  the  career,  words, 
and  deeds  of  Jesus,  as  furnished  by  the  synoptic  sources.  Not  open  to 
freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 
205-206.  The  Synoptic  Life  of  Jesus.  Briefer  Course. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 

301-302.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul. 

A  detailed  study  (1)  of  the  book  of  Acts  with  special  reference  to 
source-analysis,  and  (2)  of  selected  letters  of  the  Apostle.  Not  open  to 
freshmen.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202,  or  205-206. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  four  hours  each. 

303-304.  The  Johannine  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  detailed  study  (1)  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  special  reference  to  the  Synoptic  representation,  (2) 
of  the  three  Johannine  Epistles,  and  (3)  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202,  or  205-206. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  four  hours  each. 

311-312.  Advanced  Synoptics. 

A  technical  study  of  the  source  structure  and  literary  composition  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  literary 
and  historical  criticism,  with  the  aim  of  gaining  a  mastery  of  the  sources 
and  the  treatment  of  materials  by  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  and  of  de¬ 
termining  the  distinctive  contribution  which  each  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202,  or  205-206,  and  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 

321-322.  The  Religious  Experience  of  Jesus. 

A  study  of  the  sources,  objects  and  issues  of  the  personal  piety  of 
Jesus  under  the  heads:  The  Recovery  of  Jesus;  The  Religious  Genius 
of  Jesus ;  the  Religious  Faith  of  Jesus  ;  the  Religious  Consciousness 
of  Jesus ;  the  Religious  Demands  of  Jesus ;  the  Religious  Authority  of 
Jesus.  If  time  permits,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Synoptic  materials  will  be 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  the  types  of  religious  experience  which 
they  reflect  and  from  which  they  came.  Prerequisite:  Courses  201-202. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  five  hours  each. 
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Philosophy 

Professor  Eckardt,  Associate  Professor  Hildebrand. 

101.  ^  Studies  in  Self  Discovery. 

An  attempt  to  aid  the  incoming  student  in  adjusting  himself  to  his  new 
environment  through  a  series  of  lectures  on  vital  college  subjects  and 
problems.  The  main  part  of  the  course  will  have  to  do  with  a  study  of 
human  nature,  in  the  interest  of  making  the  student  acquainted  with  him¬ 
self  and  with  the  significance  of  human  nature  for  the  various  enterprises 
and  activities  of  life.  Open  only  to  freshmen. 

The  first  semester :  two  hours. 


102.  Evolution  of  Morals. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  moral  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  life  of  the 
race.  The  study  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  ideals  of  Oriental 
peoples,  especially  in  their  relation  to  present-day  movements  and  prob¬ 
lems.  ,As  full  a  treatment  as  possible  will  be  given  of  the  evolution  of 
moral  life  and  thought  among  European  peoples,  with  special  attention  to 
determining  factors  and  forces  in  the  modern  world.  Open  only  to  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 


201.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  philosophy ;  the  nature  and  function  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  its  relation  to  everyday  thinking,  science,  religion,  art,  literature, 
and  life  ;  the  problems  of  philosophy,  with  the  various  solutions  proposed, 
so  far  as  time  permits.  The  aim  throughout  is  understanding  rather  than 
criticism.  Open  to  students  with  thirty  or  more  hours  to  their  credit. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 


202.  Logic. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  reasoning,  including  deductive  inference,  in¬ 
ductive  inference  and  the  logic  of  truth.  The  course  gives  primary  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  inductive  reasoning  employed  by 
the  exact  experimental  sciences. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 


205.  History  of  Religion. 

A  study,  historical  and  comparative,  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  with  a  brief  consideration  of  their  significance  for  the  various 
world-movements  now  taking  place.  The  purpose,  throughout,  is  to  set 
forth  religion  as  an  aspect  of  the  total  cultural  life  of  man,  both  as  a 
determining  influence  and  as  itself  conditioned  by  the  cultural  situation 
of  which  it  is  an  expression. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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212.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

A  study  of  the  religious  consciousness,  including  the  following  problems : 
the  nature  of  religion,  psychological  methods  employed  in  the  study  of 
the  religious  experience,  the  religion  of  childhood,  the  religion  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  conversion,  the  subconscious  in  religion  and  a  psychological  study 
of  the  fundamental  religious  beliefs  in  God,  worship,  prayer,  mysticism 
and  immortality.  The  problem  of  meaning  and  value  is  fundamental 
throughout  the  course. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

214.  Aesthetics. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  aesthetic  principles  to  nature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  consideration 
of  the  relation  between  aesthetic  values  and  logical,  ethical  and  religious 
values.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  intending  to  special¬ 
ize  in  the  School  of  Music. 

The  second  semester :  three  hours. 

215.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  thought  in  the  West  to  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  period,  with  a  consideration  of  its  relations  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  scientific,  literary,  social,  and  political  conditions,  and  with  at¬ 
tention  to  the  great  philosophical  problems  which  here  have  their 
beginning.  It  is  recommended  that  the  course  in  the  History  of  Me¬ 
diaeval  Europe  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  course. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

216.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  thought  in  modern  times,  with  especial 
attention  to  outstanding  philosophers  and  systems.  Continuation  of 
Course  215.  It  is  recommended  that  the  course  in  History  of  Modern 
Europe  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  course. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

302.  American  Ideals. 

A  study  of  the  main  movements  and  representative  thinkers  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  American  life.  Careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the  social, 
political  and  religious  conditions  out  of  which  the  various  interpretations 
have  arisen  and  to  the  bearing  of  these  interpretations  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems,  intellectual,  industrial,  etc.,  with  which  we  are  faced  at  the  present 
time.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

303.  Epistemology. 

A  study  of  thought  as  the  instrument  of  truth,  with  a  critical  and  con¬ 
structive  consideration  of  the  leading  theories  of  knowledge.  Open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Course  201.  Not  given  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 
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304.  Metaphysics. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  the 
concepts  of  physical  and  mental  being.  A  continuation  of  Course  303. 
Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Course  303.  Not  given  in  1931- 
1932. 

'  The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

310.  The  Orient:  Its  Mind  and  Ideals. 

This  course  is  an  attempt  at  understanding  the  psychology  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  peoples  of  China,  Japan  and  India.  It  is  hoped,  thereby,  to 
bring  the  student  into  more  sympathetic  touch  with  the  spirit  and  out¬ 
look  of  these  peoples,  as  affecting  especially  the  problems  arising  from 
the  closer  contacts  of  the  Occident  with  the  East.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

311.  Problems  of  Conduct. 

A  consideration  of  the  moral  values  of  daily  experience.  The  aim,  in 
particular,  is  to  provide  a  philosophy  for  daily  life  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems,  individual  and  social, 
which  confront  him.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  first  semester  :  three  hours. 

312.  Social  Philosophy. 

A  consideration  of  the  ideals  and  ends  of  social  living.  A  brief  study 
will  be  made  of  the  more  outstanding  social  theories,  with  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  those  principles  which  must  guide  men  in  their  living  together. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  democracy,  its  ruling  concepts,  their 
meaning  and  implications. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

314.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

This  course  is  a  normative  study.  It  presupposes  the  historical-psycho¬ 
logical  or  descriptive  study  of  religion.  It  is  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  truth  and  value  of  religion.  The  problems  are  stated  so  as  to  pro¬ 
voke  breative  thinking  and  they  are  answered  in  the  light  of  positive 
contemporary  criticism.  A  study  of  the  logic  of  religious  truth  pre¬ 
cedes  the  study  of  the  nature  of  reality  including  such  problems  as  the 
self,  God,  good  and  evil,  freedom,  prayer  and  immortality. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

403-404.  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies. 

A  study  of  contemporary  thought,  with  especial  consideration  of  repre¬ 
sentative  thinkers.  Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  Courses  201,  215,  216. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 
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Religious  Education 

Professor  Bartlett. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  department  of  Religious 
Education  are  designed  (1)  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  in 
the  theory  and  principles  of  religious  education,  as  a  part 
of  a  liberal  education  and  a  contribution  toward  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  current  religious  problems,  and  (2)  to 
give  technical  treatment  to  special  fields  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  such  as  will  prepare  for  teaching  and  administra¬ 
tive  service  in  the  local  church  and  community. 

The  major  provided  in  this  department  includes  six 
hours  in  the  department  of  English  Bible.  In  addition 
certain  courses  in  sociology,  philosophy  and  psychology 
are  required  of  those  planning  to  enter  the  field  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  professionally. 

101-102.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion,  the  concept  of  a  Christian  social 
order,  and  the  place  of  religious  ideas,  attitudes  and  motives  as  con¬ 
ditioning  factors  in  social  progress  ;  objectives  of  religious  education  ;  the 
principles  of  education  in  their  significance  for  moral  and  religious  de¬ 
velopment.  A  course  designed  to  give  insight  into  the  problems  in- 

* 

volved  in  developing  a  Christian  society,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  background 
for  subsequent  technical  study. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  three  hours  each. 


201.  Religious  Education  in  the  Community. 

Consideration  of  the  vital  place  of  religious  education  in  a  democracy. 
Correlation  of  community  educational  agencies.  Organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  special  agencies  ;  the  community  training  school ;  weekday 
religious  school ;  church  vacation  school.  Alternate  years.  Not  offered 
in  1931-1932. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

202.  Educational  Program  of  the  Local  Church. 

The  Church  School  and  other  educational  agencies  of  the  church  are 
evaluated ;  problems  of  organization,  curriculum,  program,  leadership 
training  and  correlation  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  stand¬ 
ards,  tests  and  measurements.  Alternate  years.  Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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203.  History  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education. 

A  study  of  the  religious  background  of  general  education  with  special 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  modern  religious  educational  thought  and 
practice ;  also  a  survey  of  institutions  and  movements  concerned  with 
moral  and  religious  education  down  to  the  present  time.  Alternate  years. 
Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

207.  Method  of  Teaching  Religion. 

A  consideration  of  the  aims  of  religious  education  and  of  the  materials 
utilized  in  achieving  these  aims,  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  method 
involved.  The  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  in  general  education 
as  applied  to  the  Bible  and  other  religious  materials.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

210.  The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education. 

Study  of  the  types  of  curricula  used  historically  by  the  Church  ;  an 
evaluation  of  the  lessons  in  current  use ;  tests  and  standards  to  be 
applied  to  local  church  schools  ;  principles  of  lesson  construction.  Alter¬ 
nate  years.  Offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  second  semester,  three  hours. 

211.  Religious  Education  of  Children  and  Adolescents. 

Detailed  study  of  characteristics  of  childhood  and  youth  with  special 
reference  to  religious  life  and  concepts ;  the  administration  of  programs 
designed  to  develop  control  in  terms  of  Christian  ideals.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1931-1932. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

306.  Problems  in  Character  Education. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  advanced  students  into  the  technique  of 
developing  conduct  controls  in  public  school  and  church  school  pupils. 
Considers  source  and  growth  of  ideals  ;  development  of  desirable  person¬ 
ality  traits  ;  emotional  background  of  behavior.  Procedure  involves  wide 
reading,  reports,  lectures  and  field  laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  Courses 
101,  301  or  303,  or  suitable  preparation  in  psychology  and  education. 
Open  on  permission  of  instructor. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 

308.  Methods  of  Teaching  Religious  Education. 

Students  will  enroll  in  this  course  only  after  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department.  The  course  is  designed  to  relate  field  work  in  char¬ 
acter-education  classes  in  Greencastle  Public  Schools  with  a  program  of 
assigned  readings,  experimentation  and  reports.  In  addition  to  teaching 
throughout  the  semester,  students  will  meet  one  session  per  week. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
Men’s  Department 

Associate  Professor  Moffett,  Director,  Assistant  Professor 
Search,  Mr.  Messersmith,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Buchheit. 

The  work  of  the  department  includes  required  work  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  intra-mural  and  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletics,  and  a  minor  course  in  physical  education  for 
prospective  coaches  and  teachers  of  physical  education. 
The  department  aims  to  provide  for  every  student  whole¬ 
some,  purposeful  physical  activities,  which  offer  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  expression  of  racial  instincts  and  emotions, 
and  which  develop  social  and  moral  values  that  make  for 
good  citizenship. 

I.  In  the  REQUIRED  COURSES  the  department  aims, 
among  other  things,  to  develop  certain  forms  of  motor 
skill  in  order  that  each  student  may  get  above  the  “nov¬ 
ice”  class  in  several  forms  of  activity;  to  form  the  habit 
of  exercise ;  to  provide  individual  restricted  activities  for 
defectives;  to  develop  the  highest  organic  efficiency  of 
each  individual  and  to  foster  an  esprit  de  corps  of  sports¬ 
manship. 

A  medical  examination  is  required  of  all  students.  A 
regulation  uniform  is  required  and  is  sold  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  cost  price.  Towels  are  furnished  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  the  cost  of  laundering.  An  individual  locker  and 
combination  lock  is  assigned  to  each  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more.  The  total  cost  including  uniform  is  $9.00  the  first 
year  and  $2.00  the  second  year.  For  their  activities,  stu¬ 
dents  are  divided  into  three  classes  based  on  their  medical 
examination  and  motor  ability. 
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II.  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS  are  organized 
under  and  administered  by  the  department  of  Physical 
Education.  The  director  of  the  department  is  responsible 
to  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  All  finances 
are  handled  by  the  University  Treasurer.  An  Athletic 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President,  assists 
the  director  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  department.  A 
faculty  committee  determines  the  eligibility  of  students 
to  represent  the  University  on  athletic  teams.  DePauw  is 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Conference,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  University  has  intercollegiate  competition  in 
football,  basketball,  track,  baseball,  tennis,  golf  and  swim¬ 
ming. 

III.  INTRA-MURAL  ATHLETICS  form  an  important 
part  of  a  larger  program  of  physical  education.  Leagues 
are  formed  in  the  various  sports,  such  as  speedball,  golf 
and  tennis  in  the  fall;  swimming,  basketball,  volley  ball 
and  bowling  in  the  winter ;  and  playground  ball,  baseball, 
golf  and  tennis  in  the  spring. 

Minor  Course  in  Physical  Education 

For  Those  Who  Would  Become  Teachers  of  Physical 

Education  and  Coaches 

Realizing  that  there  are  scores  of  boys  in  the  high 
schools  today  who  hope  to  go  into  coaching  and  teaching 
of  physical  education  as  a  profession  after  graduation 
from  college,  the  faculty #of  DePauw  University  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  September,  1926,  a  minor  course  of  twenty-six 
hours  in  physical  education  designed  to  give  special  train¬ 
ing  to  these  men. 

More  than  thirty  states  now  require  some  form  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  in  the  public  schools.  Indiana  is  one  of 
those  states.  Within  the  next  few  years  it  is  probable  that 
every  grade  school,  high  school  and  college  student  in  the 
country  will  be  required  to  take  physical  education,  and 
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the  great  problem  will  be  to  find  enough  trained  teachers 
and  coaches.  The  field  of  physical  education  offers  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  teachers  and  coaches.  It  is  one 
field  in  which  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  This 
is  especially  true  in  Indiana,  where  the  law  requires  that 
physical  education  be  taught,  but  where  very  little  is  of¬ 
fered  in  physical  education  and  coaching  courses  by  the 
colleges  of  the  state. 

DePauw  now  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  student  to 
major  in  a  chosen  subject  and  minor  in  physical  education 
and  to  take  the  fifteen  hours  in  general  education  required 
for  a  teacher’s  certificate. 

DePauw  is  well  equipped  with  facilities  for  physical 
education  activities. 

The  Bowman  Memorial  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest  in  this  section.  The  gymnasium  proper  has 
a  floor  80  x  160  feet,  providing  three  basketball  courts,  in¬ 
door  baseball  diamonds  and  handball  courts.  There  is 
complete  equipment  in  weights,  apparatus,  etc. 

Underneath  the  gymnasium  floor  are  locker  and  shower 
rooms  for  the  men  and  women,  the  swimming  pool  meas¬ 
uring  22  x  60  feet,  with  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  nine 
feet,  rooms  for  the  home  and  visiting  teams,  fully 
equipped  with  showers  and  rubbing  accommodations,  dry¬ 
ers,  store  rooms  and  bowling  alleys.  The  building  is 
planned  so  that  in  the  rear  may  be  added  a  field-house 
large  enough  to  permit  baseball  practice,  football  scrim¬ 
aging  and  indoor  track  work.  The  rooms  in  the  building 
are  automatically  kept  at  the  proper  temperatures,  except 
in  the  summer.  They  can  then  be  cooled  to  a  point  fifteen 
degrees  below  the  outside  air.  The  system  of  fans  keeps 
the  air  free  from  dust  and  other  impurities. 

Blackstock  Field,  one  of  the  finest  gridirons  in  the  state, 
and  McKeen  Field  are  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
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gymnasium.  Tennis  courts  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
gymnasium. 

The  courses  below  contain  both  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  work,  and  aim  to  prepare  men  to  teach  and  coach  in 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  play¬ 
grounds,  etc. 

Minor  Course  in  Physical  Education 

(For  Men) 

101-102.  Freshman  Physical  Education. 

Mass  exercises,  individual  combat  exercises  (boxing  and  wrestling) , 
swimming,  games,  fundamentals  in  speedball,  kickball,  basketball,  tum¬ 
bling,  elementary  apparatus,  cross  country  running,  and  volley  ball. 
Twice  weekly.  Required  of  all  freshmen. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 
103-104  Restricted  Physical  Education. 

Designed  for  men  not  adapted  to  the  heavier  work. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 
201-202.  Sophomore  Physical  Education. 

A  continuation  of  Courses  101-102.  Advanced  work  in  boxing,  wrestling, 
swimming,  apparatus,  and  athletic  games.  Twice  weekly.  Required  of 
all  sophomores.  Activities  elective. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

116.  Zoology  (Hygiene). 

An  elementary  study  of  physiology  and  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
disease.  The  course  includes  consideration  of  problems  of  personal  and 
social  hygiene.  Open  to  freshmen  and  to  others  by  permission.  Required 
for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

213.  Zoology  (Human  Anatomy). 

See  Zoology.  Required  for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  first  semester:  three  hours. 

214.  Zoology  (Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene). 

See  Zoology.  Required  for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  second  semester:  three  hours. 
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301-302.  Advanced  Practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Advanced  practice  in  swimming,  boxing, 
combat  activities,  games,  tumbling,  tennis,  golf,  and  other  minor  sports. 
Twice  weekly.  Required  for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters :  one  hour  each. 

303.  Principles  and  Curriculum. 

A  study  of  the  bases  of  physical  education  in  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  principles  to  guide 
the  selection  of  activities.  A  study  of  aims,  objectives,  materials, 
methods,  social  and  moral  development.  Formal  and  natural  activities, 
supervision,  standards  for  judging,  tests.  Evaluation  of  all  types 
of  physical  education  in  terms  of  educational  standards.  Lectures, 
reports,  discussions.  Twice  weekly.  Open  to  junior  and  senior  men 
and  women.  Required  for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

304.  Organization  and  Administration. 

Physical  examination,  elective  program  of  physical  education,  excuses, 
absences,  credits,  forms,  administration  of  gymnasium,  pool  and  play¬ 
ground.  Management  of  intramural  and  inter-institutional  athletics, 
schedule  making,  purchasing  equipment,  finances,  publicity,  etc.  Lec¬ 
tures,  reports,  discussions.  Twice  weekly.  Open  to  junior  and  senior 

A 

men  and  women.  Required  for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

305.  Theory  of  Sports. 

Twice  weekly.  Time  to  be  arranged. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

401-402.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education. 

Materials  and  methods.  Practice  in  selecting  and  teaching  material. 
Methods  in  handling  classes  on  the  floor  and  field,  in  the  pool  and  in 
games.  Officiating.  Twice  weekly.  Open  to  seniors.  Required  for  the 
physical  education  minor. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

403.  Coaching  of  Football  and  Basketball. 

Major  sports.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  major  sports.  History, 
rules,  fundamentals,  team  play,  strategy,  signals,  offense,  defense.  Lec¬ 
tures,  reports,  discussions  and  practice.  Twice  weekly.  Open  to  seniors. 
Required  for  the  physical  education  minor. 

The  first  semester:  two  hours. 

404.  Coaching  of  Baseball  and  Track. 

Major  sports.  A  continuation  of  Course  40B.  Twice  weekly.  Open  to 
seniors. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

For  the  required  courses  in  education,  see  the  Education 
Department. 
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WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT 
Professor  Bowen,  Miss  Benton,  Miss  Taylor. 

Two  years  of  physical  education  are  required  of  all 
women.  All  courses  are  graded,  systematic  and  progress¬ 
ive,  aiming  to  remedy  common  physical  defects,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  faulty  posture;  to  foster  a  condition  of 
vigorous  health,  and  proper  health  habits,  and  to  give  a 
fundamental  training  which  will  develop  motor  skill,  en¬ 
durance,  strength,  self-control,  and  self-confidence.  It  is 
intended  also  to  give  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  forms 
of  physical  activity  in  which  one  can  take  part  after  grad¬ 
uation  as  well  as  during  the  later  years  of  college  life. 

Swimming  throughout  the  year,  soccer,  tennis  and 
archery  in  the  fall,  basketball,  volley  ball  and  bowling  in 
the  winter,  track,  tennis  and  archery  in  the  spring,  are 
open  to  all  women  physically  able  to  play.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  work,  each  student  is  given  a  thorough  physical  and 
medical  examination,  on  the  basis  of  which  advice  is 
given,  and  special  work  prescribed  for  those  needing  it. 

Excuses  from  active  gymnasium  work  will  be  granted 
only  upon  recommendation  of  local  physicians,  recognized 
by  the  College. 

Regulation  suits  for  use  in  the  gymnasium  and  for 
swimming  are  procured  in  Greencastle  at  minimum 
prices.  Suits  should  not  be  purchased  before  consulting 
the  director. 

One  hour  of  rhythmics  or  fencing  or  tumbling  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomore  women,  plus  two 
hours  of  floor  work.  Sophomores  may  substitute  two 
hours  of  swimming  for  the  floor  work.  The  choice  of 
rhythmics  is  clogging,  interpretative  or  folk  dancing. 

101-102.  Freshman  Physical  Education. 

These  courses  include  marching  tactics,  elementary  free  standing  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises,  elementary  exercises  on  apparatus,  recreative  and  organ¬ 
ized  games,  and  folk  dancing. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 
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201-202.  Sophomore  Physical  Education. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  101-102  or  their  equivalent. 
These  courses  offer  advanced  work  in  topics  as  indicated  in  Courses  101- 
102. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

103-104.  Corrective  Gymnastics. 

Supplementary  to  Courses  101-102  and  201-202  for  all  those  freshmen  and 
sophomores  whose  physical  examinations  indicate  the  need  of  corrective 
work. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

205-206.  Beginning  Swimming  (2). 

Elementary  work  in  learning  swimming  and  diving.  This  course  includes 
two  hours  a  week  in  the  pool,  and  one  hour  of  rhythmics,  fencing  or 
tumbling. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

207-208.  Intermediate  Swimming  (3). 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  205-206  or  their  equivalent. 
Single  and  double  over-arm  and  diving  the  first  semester.  Racing  strokes 
and  advanced  diving  the  second  semester.  This  course  includes  two 
horns  a  week  in  the  pool  and  one  hour  of  rhythmics,  fencing  or  tum¬ 
bling. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

209-210.  Advanced  Swimming  (4). 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  207-208  or  their  equivalent. 
The  course  includes  review  of  all  swimming  strokes  and  diving  the  first 
semester,  and  the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  tests  the  second  semester.  Two 
hours  work  in  pool  and  one  hour  rhythmics,  fencing  or  tumbling. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 

310.  First  Aid. 

This  course  would  include  a  study  of  the  human  machine,  its  struc¬ 
ture,  its  implements  of  repair,  and  the  accidents  and  emergencies  to 
which  it  is  liable.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  will  be  given. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  second  semester:  two  hours. 

401-402.  Technique  of  Gymnastics  for  Girls  and  Women. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  gymnastic  activities  suitable  for  girls  and 
women.  Demonstration  of  methods  of  instruction.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  give  definite  gymnastic  material  suitable  for  the  various  age 
groups  of  girls  in  the  grade  and  high  schools.  Open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  two  years  of  required  work  in  gymnastics. 

Rest  Room. 

The  students  physically  unfit  for  any  form  of  exercise  are  required  to 
make  up  this  gymnastic  credit  by  three  hours  of  complete  relaxation 
taken  in  the  rest  room  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  first  and  second  semesters:  one  hour  each. 
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Non- Credit  Courses 


Organized  Sports. 

Soccer,  basketball,  bowling,  volley  ball,  track  and  field  athletics.  Open 
to  all  women  physically  fit.  Points  credited  to  membership  in  W.  S.  A. 

The  first  and  second  semesters. 

Individual  Sports. 

Archery,  rifle  practice,  bicycling,  riding,  hiking  are  open  to  all  women. 
Points  credited  to  membership  in  W.  S.  A.  They  are  managed  by  the 
Women’s  Sports  Association  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women. 

The  first  and  second  semesters. 


Tumbling. 

Mat  work,  single  and  double  stunts,  pyramid  work.  Open  to  all  women 
physically  fit. 

The  first  semester. 


Fencing. 

Fundamentals  and  technique  of  fencing.  Competitive  work.  Open  to  all 
women  physically  fit. 

The  first  and  second  semesters. 

Clogging. 

Steps  developed  in  syncopated  form  by  the  American  negro  and  put  to 
old-fashioned  melodies.  Open  to  students  by  permission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters. 

Interpretative  and  Classic  Dancing. 

Technique  and  plastic  movements  put  into  rhythmic  forms.  Classic  and 
interpretative  rhythm  ;  pantomime.  Open  to  students  by  permission. 

The  first  and  second  semesters. 


Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Captain  Bernard  B.  McMahon,  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
Professor;  Captain  Joseph  H.  Comstock,  Lieutenant  Daniel 
W.  Kent,  Assistant  Professors;  Sergeant  George  J.  Con¬ 
nors,  Sergeant  Otto  E.  Shrigley,  Assistants. 

The  courses  in  this  department  numbered  101,  102,  201 
and  202  are  together  called  the  Basic  Course,  and  courses 
numbered  301,  302,  401  and  402  constitute  the  Advanced 
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Course  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps.  The  object  of 
the  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses  is  to  qualify  students  for 
appointment  as  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  respectively  in  the  reserve  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course 
being  eligible  for  commission  as  Second  Lieutenants,  In¬ 
fantry  Reserve. 

Completion  of  either  course  shall,  when  entered  upon 
by  a  student,  be  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  as  regards 
such  student,  unless  in  exceptional  case  he  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  by  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  for  sufficient 
reason,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  institution. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Basic  Course  are 
eligible  for  the  two-year  Advanced  Course,  which  includes 
a  six  weeks’  summer  camp  to  be  attended  at  the  end  of 
the  Junior  year.  Those  taking  the  Advanced  Course  re¬ 
ceive  an  allowance  from  the  Government  which  amounts 
to  about  $120  a  year  in  addition  to  necessary  expenses 
while  attending  summer  camp. 

Uniforms  and  necessary  equipment  are  provided  by  the 
Government  without  cost.  Men  enrolled  in  the  Basic 
Course  are  issued  a  regulation  uniform  for  use  during  the 
course  and  are  required  to  deposit  $10.00  each  in  order  to 
protect  the  University  from  loss.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  when  the  student  leaves  the  University,  the  deposit  is 
returned,  deductions  being  made  for  any  articles  of  the 
uniform  lost  or  wilfully  damaged.  Very  few  students,  as 
a  rule,  suffer  such  deduction. 

First  Year  Basic  Course. 

101-102.  Freshman. 


Three  hours  weekly. 


Two  hours  credit. 


Subject 


Class  hours 


Rifle  Marksmanship  . 

Military  Courtesy  . 

Military  Hygiene  and  First  Aid . 

National  Defense  Act  and  the  R.  O.  T.  C. ... 
Drill  and  Command . 


20 

3 

6 

2 
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Second  Year  Basic  Course. 


201-202.  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Two  hours  credit. 

Subject  Class  hours 

Combat  Principles,  Rifle  Squad  and  Section .  9 

Musketry  .  10 

Scouting  and  Patrolling .  8 

Browning  Automatic  Rifle .  11 

Command  and  Leadership .  50 

Rifle  Marksmanship  .  8 

Prerequisite:  Courses  101-102. 


First  Year  Advanced  Course. 


301-302.  Junior. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Subject  Class  hours 

Military  Sketching  and  Map  Reading . . .  22 

Combat  Principles,  Rifle  Platoon .  18 

Rifle  Marksmanship  .  14 

37  Millimeter  Gun  and  3-Inch  Trench  Mortar .  18 

Machine  Gun  .  38 

Command  and  Leadership  .  50 

Prerequisites:  Courses  201-202. 


Second  Year  Advanced  Course. 


401-402.  Senior. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Subject  Class  hours 

Regulations  for  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps . .' .  3 

Administration  .  8 

Military  History  and  Policy .  20 

Combat  Principles :  Rifle  Company,  Machine  Gun  Company,  and 

Howitzer  Platoon  .  40 

Command  and  Leadership  . 60 

Military  Law  .  12 

Rifle  Marksmanship  .  17 

Military  Field  Engineering .  10 

Prerequisites :  Courses  301-302. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 


DePauw  University  School  of  Music  offers  three 
courses  of  study,  as  follows : 

I.  A  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

II.  A  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  School 
Music. 

III.  A  course  for  teachers  of  Public  School  Art. 

IV.  A  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Music. 

Each  course  demands  its  specific  amount  of  practical, 
or  applied,  music  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  work,  as  indicated  in  the  outline  of  courses  below.  In 
applied  music,  students  must  choose  a  major  and  certain 
required  minor  instruments.  Students  are  expected  to 
take  private  instruction  upon  their  major  instruments, 
but  minor  instruments  may  be  studied  either  privately  or 
in  class.  In  exceptional  cases,  private  instruction  may  be 
secured  also  in  theoretical  branches. 

Students  are  graded  in  accordance  with  the  system  in 
general  use  in  DePauw  University,  upon  their  class  work 
and  examinations.  In  applied  music  the  grade  is  deter¬ 
mined  largely  upon  the  basis  of  effort  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  however,  the 
student  must  make  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  his  major  before  a  board  of  examiners,  before 
the  student  can  be  passed  to  junior  ranking.  A  similar 
but  more  difficult  examination  must  be  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  year.  Each  senior  candidate  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  must  appear  successfully  in  an 
entire  recital  before  graduation. 
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The  School  of  Music  has  exclusive  use  of  three  build¬ 
ings,  containing  eighty  rooms  which  include  private 
studios,  class  rooms,  practice  rooms,  recital  hall  and 
orchestra  rehearsal  room ;  beside  the  six  organs  in  Music 
Hall,  the  school  has  access  to  the  three  manual  Casavant 
in  Meharry  Hall  and  the  superb  four  manual  Kimball  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  Complete  instrumental  equipment 
for  a  symphony  orchestra  is  owned  by  the  Music  School 
and  may  be  rented  by  students  for  practice. 

I.  Bachelor  of  Music  Course 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  musical  education  possible. 
To  insure  efficient  specialization,  it  offers  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  musical  history,  theory  and  composition,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  work  in  applied  music  (the  study  of  some  instru¬ 
ment)  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  graduation.  The 
requirements  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
Graduation  from  this  course  is  not  always  possible  upon 
completion  of  the  theoretical  courses.  The  student  must 
have  the  ability  to  appear  creditably  in  public  perform¬ 
ance.  To  insure  this,  examinations  in  all  major  subjects 
are  held  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
The  graduate  of  this  course  will  be  technically  equipped 
for  a  professional  career,  and  in  addition,  will  have 
gained  a  thorough  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
theoretical  elements  of  music.  The  course  contains  the 
elements,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  of  a  complete 
musical  education.  For  that  reason  it  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  earnest  and  diligent  student.  He  should 
note  carefully  the  following  conditions : 

A  student  may  elect  to  major  in  voice,  violin,  violon¬ 
cello  or  organ.  A  major  consists  of  allied  subjects  as  fol¬ 
lows:  piano  and  any  other  subject  in  applied  music; 
organ  and  any  other  subject  in  applied  music;  violin  and 
piano ;  violoncello  and  piano ;  voice  and  piano.  The  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  should  be  noted ; 
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(a)  All  students  majoring  in  piano  are  required  to 
carry  two  lessons  per  week  in  piano  for  four  years,  and 
either  two  lessons  per  week  in  one  other  subject  for  one 
year  or  one  lesson  per  week  in  such  subject  for  two  years. 

(b)  All  students  majoring  in  organ  are  required  to 
carry  two  lessons  per  week  in  organ  for  four  years,  and 
either  two  lessons  per  week  in  one  other  subject  for  one 
year  or  one  lesson  per  week  in  such  subject  for  two  years. 
In  the  case  of  students  majoring  in  organ,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  in  organ,  a  limited 
number  of  hours  in  piano  may  be  substituted  for  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  organ  hours. 

(c)  All  students  majoring  in  violin  or  violoncello  are 
required  to  carry  two  lessons  per  week  in  violin  or  violon¬ 
cello  for  four  years  and  two  lessons  per  week  in  piano  for 
two  years. 

(d)  All  students  majoring  in  voice  are  required  to 
carry  two  lessons  per  week  in  voice  for  four  years  and 
two  lessons  per  week  in  piano  for  three  years. 

(e)  Students  are  not  permitted  to  earn  more  than  five 
hours  per  semester  in  applied  music.  Additional  hours 
may  be  carried  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

(f)  A  student  who  chooses  either  piano,  violin  or 
violoncello  as  his  major  subject  must  elect  one  year’s 
work  in  ensemble  playing. 

(g)  A  minor  subject  may  be  continued  as  an  elective. 

(h)  A  minor  subject  may  be  taken  in  class,  thus  ma¬ 
terially  reducing  the  expense. 

(i)  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Dean  a  minor 
course  (in  case  of  especially  talented  students)  may  be 
continued  beyond  the  limit  of  electives.  This  amount 
must  be  deducted  from  his  major  hours. 

(j)  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  are 
required  to  complete  this  course.  One  private  half-hour 
lesson  a  week  in  piano,  organ,  violin  or  violoncello  with 
the  necessary  preparation  is  considered  as  a  one-hour 
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course.  One  private  half-hour  lesson  per  week  in  voice 
with  the  required  work  in  piano  is  considered  as  a  one- 
hour  course.  Elective  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts.  Two  one-half  hour  lessons  in  ap¬ 
plied  major  subjects  and  the  necessary  preparation  are 
considered  as  three  semester  hours  of  credit. 

(k)  Attendance  at  concerts  and  recitals  is  required  of 
all  major  students  in  the  School  of  Music.  A  credit  of  one 
hour  each  year  will  be  given,  but  this  credit  will  be  with¬ 
held  until  the  Senior  year,  when  the  total  of  four  hours 
will  be  allowed. 

(l)  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  a  student  to 
complete  the  required  work  in  Harmony  in  two  years,  he 
will  be  placed  in  an  elementary  class  until  whatever  de¬ 
ficiency  there  may  be  can  be  made  up.  A  reduced  fee  is 
charged  for  this  work. 

Students  who  take  Public  School  Music  as  an  elective 
are  advised  to  take  it  during  the  second  year.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  also  to  postpone  the  work  in  Practice  Teaching 
and  Observation  until  the  junior  year.  For  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Music 

the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  consist  of : 


Applied  Subjects .  40  hours 

History  of  Music  Courses  203-204 .  6  hours 

Appreciation  Courses  303-304 .  4  hours 

Harmony  Courses  101-102,  201-202 .  12  hours 

Counterpoint  Courses  301-302 .  4  hours 

Formal  Analysis  Courses  301-302 .  4  hours 

Composition  401-402 .  4  hours 

Music  Essentials  Courses  101-102 .  6  hours 

Ensemble  Courses  307-308  or  309-310 .  4  hours 

Conducting  and  Score  Reading  401-402 ....  4  hours 

Recitals  (Note  1) .  4  hours 

Physical  Training  Courses  101-102,  201-202  4  hours 

English  Composition  101-102 .  6  hours 

Electives  .  22  hours 


Total . 124  hours 

Note  1:  See  (K)  under  Conditions. 

11—17559 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  a  senior  recital  is  required. 
An  additional  credit  of  three  hours  will  be  given  in 
case  the  student  elects  to  give  a  junior  recital. 


The  following  outline  of  a 

model  course  gives  an 

idea 

of  the  general  distribution  of  work  during  the  four  years : 

t 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Yea.r 

Applied  Subjects . 

,  .10 

Applied  Subjects . 

. .  .10 

Harmony . 

.  6 

Harmony  . 

. .  .  6 

Music  Essentials  (Note  1)  . 

.  6 

History . 

...  6 

English  Composition . 

.  6 

Electives  (Note  2) . 

...  7 

Recitals  . 

.  1 

Recitals  . . 

. .  .  1 

Electives  . 

.  3 

Physical  Training . 

...  2 

Physical  Training . 

.  2 

— 

— 

32 

32 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

Applied  Subjects . 

,  .10 

Applied  Subjects . 

.  .  .10 

Formal  Analysis . 

.  4 

Composition  . 

.  . .  4 

Strict  Counterpoint . 

.  4 

Conducting  and  Score  Read- 

Appreciation  . 

.  4 

ing  . 

. .  .  4 

Ensemble . 

A 

Electives  . 

.  .  .11 

Electives  . 

.  3 

Recitals  . 

...  1 

Recitals  . 

.  1 

— 

— • 

30 

30 

Note  1 :  Dictation  and  solfeggio  (Music  Essentials)  classes  will  meet  five 
times  a  week,  but  require  no  outside  preparation,  A  credit  of  three  hours  is 
given  for  each  semester. 

Note  2:  If  a  student  wishes  to  fulfill  the  teaching  requirements,  while 
majoring  in  one  of  the  applied  subjects,  it  will  he  necessary  for  him  to  begin 
the  Methods  courses  and  Psychology  during  the  Sophomore  year.  This  can 
be  taken  care  of  under  the  electives  allowed. 


1.  APPLIED  COURSES 

A.  Voice 

Since  each  voice  has  particular  needs  and  must  be 
treated  with  discrimination,  it  is  impossible  to  adhere 
strictly  to  any  one  method.  In  all  cases  the  teacher  aims 
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at  technical  facility,  musicianly  style  and  artistic  inter¬ 
pretation.  Technical  development  (which  involves  cor¬ 
rect  placement,  use  of  breath,  clear  enunciation,  and  the 
mastery  of  vocalises  built  upon  all  forms  of  scales,  arpeg¬ 
gios  and  embellishments,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
execution  of  legato  and  portamento)  is  given  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  throughout  the  four-year  course.  Songs  from 
the  very  best  writers  of  all  periods,  including  selections 
from  operas  and  oratorios,  are  studied  in  a  progressive 
order  of  difficulty.  Before  graduation,  the  pupil  must 
have  sung  in  recital  a  recitative  and  aria  from  one  of  the 
standard  oratorios  and  another  from  one  of  the  standard 
operas,  groups  of  songs  from  both  classic  and  modern 
composers,  and  songs  in  some  language  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  student  will  also  be  expected  to  have  taken 
part  in  some  difficult  concerted  work  during  his  four 
years  in  school. 

B.  Pianoforte 

As  in  voice  culture,  in  the  teaching  of  pianoforte  the 
methods  of  presentation  and  the  material  used  vary  some¬ 
what  with  the  particular  needs  of  each  individual  pupil. 
The  first  attention,  of  course,  is  to  develop  proper  control 
of  the  muscles  leading  to  a  facility  of  execution,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  easy  pieces  from  the  best  mas¬ 
ters  of  composition  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  musical  expression. 
Correct  habits  of  practice  are  insisted  upon  from  the  first, 
and  studies  and  pieces  from  a  wide  range  are  selected  and 
presented  in  progressive  order,  with  particular  attention 
throughout  to  all  the  details  of  artistic  piano-playing. 
For  some  students  it  will  be  necessary  to  intensify  the 
technical  side  of  playing,  since  an  inadequate  technic  is 
obviously  a  handicap  to  a  successful  expression  of  musi¬ 
cal  thought.  Before  graduation  the  student  must  have 
performed  in  his  recital  something  of  Bach,  an  entire 
sonata  or  a  concerto,  at  least  two  difficult  concert  pieces 
from  the  Romantic  or  Modern  periods  of  piano  literature, 
and  other  numbers  of  unquestioned  musical  value. 
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C.  Organ 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  prepares 
the  student  for  church  playing,  teaching  and  effective 
concert  work.  The  student  at  DePauw  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  unusual  facilities  for  organ  study.  Advanced  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  new  four-manual, 
65  stop  Kimball  organ  at  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
Chapel  organ  is  a  large  3-manual  Casavant  of  33  speak¬ 
ing  stops.  The  Music  School  houses  one  3-manual  organ 
for  practice  and  teaching,  and  four  2-manual  organs.  All 
of  these  are  modern  instruments,  large  enough  for  ef¬ 
fective  registration,  and  possessing  the  usual  modern  ac¬ 
cessories. 

The  organist  of  today  is  expected  to  be  a  brilliant  and 
interesting  player,  worthy  of  the  present-day  instrument. 
The  student  is  expected  to  play  his  repertoire  from  mem¬ 
ory,  at  least  in  large  measure.  Before  graduation  he 
must  have  played  some  of  the  larger  works  of  Bach,  and 
some  of  the  difficult  modern  works  such  as  the  Vierne 
symphonies,  Dupre  Variations,  etc. 

D.  Violin 

Students  may  begin  the  study  of  violin  playing  at  any 
stage  of  advancement.  The  lessons  are  adjusted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  By  means  of  technical 
exercises,  studies  and  solos  the  pupil’s  deficiencies  are 
corrected  and  his  talents  developed.  Clear,  resonant 
tone,  accurate  intonation,  fluency  and  velocity  are  the 
ideals  of  proficiency.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
technic  of  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  teach  as  well  as  to  perform  upon  the  violin. 
Solos  suited  to  the  pupil’s  style  of  playing  are  selected 
from  the  best  in  violin  literature  and  presented  both  as 
concert  pieces  and  as  applications  of  the  numerous  items 
of  basic  technic.  Before  graduation  the  pupil  must  have 
played  from  memory  a  varied  and  interesting  program, 
which  includes  a  sonata,  a  standard  concerto,  and  one  or 
two  groups  of  short  numbers. 
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E.  Violoncello,  Viola,  and  Double  Bass 

These  instruments  are  all  of  great  importance,  al¬ 
though  of  the  three  the  ’cello  has  attained  the  greatest 
prominence  as  a  solo  instrument.  The  presentation  of 
methods  and  material  for  these  instruments  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  violin,  and  especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
ensemble  work  as  afforded  by  trios,  quartets  and  orches¬ 
tral  combinations.  Before  graduation  the  pupil  must  be 
able  to  do  very  acceptable  work  in  these  lines.  In  violon¬ 
cello,  a  recital  will  be  required,  which  must  include  a 
sonata,  a  concerto  and  two  or  three  groups  of  representa¬ 
tive  ’cello  solos. 


F.  Harp 

The  course  of  instruction  in  harp  playing  follows  the 
general  line  of  that  of  other  instruments;  namely,  the 
best  technical  studies,  the  production  of  correct  tone,  the 
acquisition  of  a  varied  solo  repertoire  and  also  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  ensemble  playing.  Before  graduation 
the  student  must  have  played  satisfactorily  one  of  the 
seven  sonatinas  by  Nadermann  (arranged  by  Schnecker)  ; 
the  Bach-Renie  Bourree  (from  ’cello  sonata)  or  the  Bach- 
Salzedo  Bourree  (from  second  violin  sonata) ;  Priere  by 
Hesselmans;  Contemplation  by  Henriette  Renie;  The 
Fountain  by  Zabel;  Impromptu  Caprice  by  Pierne,  and 
“Le  bon  petit  rio  d’Yvetot”  by  Grandjany. 

G.  Wind  Instruments 

Competent  teachers  are  available  for  students  who  wish 
to  study  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  French  horn,  cor¬ 
net,  trombone,  and  trumpet.  Courses  are  directed  to 
train  performers  for  both  solo  and  orchestral  work,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  study  of  wind  instruments  is  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  School  Music.  A 
study  of  these  instruments  is  desirable  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  broaden  his  musical  knowledge. 
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2.  THEORETICAL  COURSES 

A.  Fundamental  and  Analytical  Courses 
101-102.  Music  Essentials 

A  fundamental  course  designed  to  aid  the  student  of  applied  music  as 
well  as  to  provide  a  background  for  further  theoretical  work.  Includes 
sight  singing  and  dictation,  study  of  scale  tones  and  their  relationships, 
modes,  rhythms,  intervals,  tone  quality  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Professor  Umfleet  and  Miss  Walker. 

First  and  second  semesters:  three  hours. 

203.  History  of  Music  from  Antiquity  to  the  Seventeenth 

Century 

A  course  designed  to  furnish  the  historical  background  necessary  for  every 
intelligent  musician  and  music-lover,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers,  and  the  correlation  of  music  with  the  great 
political  and  social  movements.  Open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  an  elective,  with  credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Professors  McCutchan  and  Johnson. 

First  semester:  three  hours. 

204.  History  of  Music  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the 

Present  Time 

Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Professors  MoCutchan  and  Johnson. 

Second  semester:  three  hours. 

301-302.  Advanced  Music  History 

Largely  biographical,  offered  when  in  sufficient  demand.  History  203  and 
204  prerequisite.  Professor  McCutchan. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

303-304.  Appreciation  of  Music 

A  course  of  lectures  designed  to  cultivate  an  esthetic  attitude  in  listening 
to  music,  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  music  material,  without  over-empha¬ 
sizing  the  technical  nature  of  musical  composition.  Open  to  Sopho¬ 
mores.  Professor  Sheffield. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

305.  Formal  Analysis 

Homophonic  music  from  the  standpoint  of  structure ;  form  in  general ; 
the  period  and  its  structure  ;  song  forms ;  dance  forms  ;  the  sonata ;  irregu¬ 
lar  forms.  Analysis  of  small  and  large  compositions.  Professor  Leach. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

306.  Formal  Analysis.  Polyphonic  Forms 

Basic  principles  of  structure  in  contrapuntal  music.  Subjects  and  an¬ 
swers  ;  counter-subjects ;  stretto.  Canon,  invention,  suite,  prelude  and 
fugue.  Analysis  of  Bach.  Professor  Leach. 

Second  semester:  two  hours. 
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307-308.  Vocal  Repertoire 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  voice  student  with  the  large  quantity  of  vocal 
works  by  famous  masters.  The  student  receives  the  criticism  of  the 
class  and  coaching  from  the  professor,  and  acquires  a  real  knowledge  of 
interpretation  of  songs  and  gains  poise  and  effectiveness  for  public  work. 
Oratorios  and  song  cycles  are  studied  in,  concerted  style  by  the  whole 
class.  Professor  Johnson. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

309-310.  Instrumental  Ensemble 

In  this  class  practical  experience  is  gained  in  playing  with  others,  in 
numerous  combinations  of  various  instruments.  Also  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  some  of  the  finest  chamber  music  literature.  Professor 
Leach. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

401-402.  Conducting  and  Score  Reading. 

Open  to  Seniors.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  con¬ 
ducting  both  choral  and  orchestral  compositions,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  'actual  practice  of  conducting  from  the  score.  Professor 
Leach. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

403-404.  Hymnology. 

A  course  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  hymn,  dealing 
particularly  with  its  musical  treatment,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
congregational  singing.  Open  to  all.  Professor  McCutchan. 

First  and  second  semesters:  one  hour. 

B.  Creative  Courses 


101.  Harmony. 

Fundamental  harmonic  relations.  Scales,  intervals,  triads,  simple  chord 
connections.  Introduction  to  seventh  chords  and  their  resolutions.  Ele¬ 
mentary  harmonic  analysis.  Credit  applies  toward  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
but  this  course  is  not  open  to  Liberal  Arts  Freshmen.  Professor  Leach 
and  Miss  Dennis. 

First  semester:  three  hours. 

102.  Harmony. 

All  seventh  chords  and  their  common  connections.  Simple  modulations. 
Melodic  embellishments.  Analysis.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Har¬ 
mony  101.  Professor  Leach  and  Miss  Dennis. 

Second  semester:  three  hours. 

201.  Harmony. 

Irregular  progressions,  chromatic  chords,  all  modulations,  chords  beyond 
the  seventh.  Analysis  of  the  classics.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
courses  101  and  102.  Professor  Leach. 

First  semester:  three  hours. 
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202.  Harmonic  Analysis. 

Some  additional  practice  in  part  writing  and  general  chord  connec¬ 
tions.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  Harmony  201.  Professor  Leach. 

Second  semester:  three  hours. 

301-302.  Strict  Counterpoint. 

The  combination  of  melodies  in  several  voices  with  as  much  freedom 
as  is  consistent  with  a  restricted  harmonic  basis.  Considerable  free 
work  is  included,  and  the  student  is  urged  to  work  for  artistic  results 
even  with  limited  resources.  Open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music.  Harmony  201  and  202  prerequisite.  Professor 
Thompson. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

303-304.  Modern  Harmony. 

A  comparison  of  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  whole-tone  and  twelve-tone 
systems.  Parallel  seconds,  fifths,  sevenths ;  triads  with  added  sixths 
and  ninths ;  bi-tonality ;  free  tones,  chords  above  the  thirteenth,  note 
groups.  Based  on  the  principles  established  by  the  accepted  works  of 
the  foremost  contemporary  composers.  Open  by  permission  of  the 
instructor,  to  those  who  have  had  Harmony  202.  Professor  Leach. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

401.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Composition. 

The  utilization  of  the  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  in  orig¬ 
inal  work  under  critical  guidance.  Professor  Thompson. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

402.  Orchestration. 

Composition  in  the  larger  forms,  such  as  sonata,  overture,  etc.,  with 
at  least  one  large  work  for  full  orchestra.  Professor  Thompson. 

Second  semester:  two  hours. 

403-404.  Church  Music. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  musical  requirements  of  the  Church  Service 
of  Worship,  including  a  study  of  anthems  and  service  music  in  general. 
Students  are  given  practical  experience  in  planning  and  directing  oc¬ 
casional  services  at  the  Methodist  Church  of  Green  castle.  Professor 
Thompson. 

First  and  second  semesters:  one  hour. 


3.  COURSES  IN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PIANO 

DePauw  University  School  of  Music  offers  a  course 
in  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Methods  which  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  courses  in  Public  School 
Methods.  This  course  is  only  for  private  teachers  of 
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piano,  and  the  work  is  done  in  class.  Students  in  this 
department  are  required  to  pursue  other  branches  offered 
in  the  school,  unless  they  are  already  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared.  This  course  is  designed  principally  to  assist  the 
specializing  student  who  experiences  uncertainty  when 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  teaching.  Definite  in¬ 
struction  is  given  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  very 
young  children.  Subjects  considered  are:  Psychology 
in  relation  to  music,  preliminary  harmony  for  children, 
ear  training,  melody  thinking  and  writing,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  phrasing,  intelligent  listening  to  music,  technique, 
analysis  of  teaching  material  and  methods  of  study  and 
practice. 

i  I  j 

MELODY  WAY  NORMAL  COURSE 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  teachers  of  the  “Melody 
Way”  method,  Miss  Lower  will  offer  a  special  course  in 
class  piano  instruction,  to  music  supervisors  and  piano 
teachers.  This  new  method  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  piano  pedagogy  in  the  last  generation.  Class 
piano  instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  last  few  years.  Many  of  the  larger 
schools,  including  several  in  Indiana,  employ  a  special  su¬ 
pervisor  of  class  piano  instruction.  Teachers  with  abil¬ 
ity  in  piano-playing  who  prepare  themselves  for  the 
teaching  of  this  newest  method  will  be  qualified  for  very 
desirable  positions. 

Those  passing  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
course  will  be  awarded  a  “Melody  Way”  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES 

A  preparatory  department  is  provided  for  those  wish¬ 
ing  elementary  work  in  voice,  piano,  or  violin.  It  is  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  general  plan  of  the  collegiate  department, 
and  the  same  high  ideals  are  insisted  upon.  The  work  is 
in  the  charge  of  instructors  who  have  had  special  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  Students  in  the 
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preparatory  department  may  enjoy  all  the  free  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  school,  and  have  the  privilege  of  playing  in 
public  recitals. 


II.  Bachelor  of  School  Music  Course 

The  School  of  Music  also  offers  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  School  Music.  In  planning  this 
course  three  major  things  have  been  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation:  the  prospective  supervisor’s  training  as  a  musi¬ 
cian,  his  general  education,  and  his  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching.  Since  the  supervisor  often  becomes 
the  musical  leader  of  the  community,  or  at  least  must 
maintain  his  standing  with  other  musicians  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  high  type  of  musicianship  will  be  the  basis  of 
the  course.  Additional  knowledge  of  many  things  out¬ 
side  the  field  of  music,  especially  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  are  of  real  advantage.  Opportunity  to  elect 
such  subjects  is  given  each  year,  and  students  are  advised 
by  the  Dean  which  subjects  to  elect,  depending  upon  the 
individual  student’s  particular  need.  The  professional 
subjects  specified  by  the  State  are  taken  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  and  include  psychology,  principles  of 
teaching,  secondary  education,  and  practice  teaching. 

To  complete  this  course  the  same  number  of  hours  is 
required  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  namely, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  two  degrees  is  the  change  of  emphasis  from 
one  particular  field  of  study  in  applied  music,  making  its 
application  more  general. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  stipulates  a  prerequisite  of  graduation  from  a  com¬ 
missioned  high  school  and  at  least  third  grade  proficiency 
in  piano  or  its  equivalent  in  voice  or  symphonic  instru¬ 
ment  before  entering  upon  this  course.  This  course  will 
meet  the  requirements  in  music  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  First  Grade  Special  High 
School  License. 
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In  the  applied  music  subjects,  eight  hours  must  be 
taken  in  each  of  two  subjects,  four  hours  in  one  subject, 
and  two  hours  in  each  of  two  other  subjects,  elected  from 
voice,  piano,  organ,  strings,  woodwind  or  brass.  The  in¬ 
tent  is  to  cover  work  in  the  field  of  voice,  piano,  strings, 
woodwind  and  brass,  those  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The 
recent  rapid  growth  of  instrumental  music  in  this  coun¬ 
try  makes  it  necessary  for  the  prospective  music  teacher 
to  understand  the  fundamentals  of  the  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments.  The  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  is  done  will  depend  largely  upon  the  previous  train¬ 
ing  of  the  student. 

An  outline  of  the  course  by  years  is  given  below  as  a 
guide  for  students  considering  School  Music.  All  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  may  be  made  through  consultation  with 
the  Dean. 

A  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  expense 
for  this  course  just  as  low  as  possible.  All  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  teaching  may  be  carried 
for  about  $130.00  per  semester.  For  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  School  Music 

the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  consist  of : 


Applied  Subjects .  24  hours 

History  of  Music  Courses  203-204 .  6  hours 

Harmony  Courses  101-102,  201-202 .  12  hours 

Music  Essentials  Courses  101-102 .  6  hours 


Appreciation  and  Analysis  Courses  305-306  4  hours 

Applied  Counterpoint  Courses  307-308....  4  hours 

Public  School  Music  Methods  201-202,  301-302  8  hours 


Orchestration  Courses  403-404 .  4  hours 

Conducting  and  Score  Reading  Courses 

401-402  .  4  hours 

Recitals  .  4  hours 

Physical  Training  Courses  101-102,  201-202  4  hours 

English  Composition  Courses  101-102 .  6  hours 

Education  Courses  .  12  hours 

Practice  Teaching .  4  hours 

Electives  .  22  hours 


Total . 124  hours 
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The  following  outline  of  a  model  course  gives  an  idea 
of  the  general  distribution  of  work  during  the  four  years : 

Bachelor  of  School  Music 


Freshman  Year 

Applied  Subjects  (Note  1) . .  6 

Harmony  .  6 

Music  Essentials  (Note  2)  .  .  6 

English  Composition .  6 

Recitals  .  1 

Electives  (Note  3) .  5 

Physical  Training .  2 


32 

Sophomore  Year 


Applied  Subjects .  6 

Harmony  .  6 

Methods  .  4 

Psychology  .  6 

History  .  6 

Recitals  .  1 

Electives  .  1 

Physical  Training .  2 


32 


Junior  Year 

Applied  Subjects .  6 

Methods .  4 

Education  .  6 

Applied  Counterpoint .  4 

Appreciation  and  Analysis.  .  4 

Recitals  .  1 

Electives  .  5 


30 

Senior  Year 


Applied  Subjects .  6 

Practice  Teaching .  3 

Orchestration .  4 

Conducting  and  Score 

Reading .  4 

Recitals  .  1 

Electives  . 12 


30 


Note  1 :  The  applied  subjects  may  be  taken  in  class,  thus  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  expense. 

Note  2:  Dictation  and  solfeggio  (Music  Essentials)  classes  will  meet  five 
times  a  week,  but  require  no  outside  preparation.  Three  hours  credit  each 
semester. 

Note  3:  The  elective  hours  will  permit  a  student  to  take  Public  School 
Art  in  case  he  wishes  to  teach  both  music  and  art,  or  additional  applied  sub¬ 
jects.  Electives  suggested  in  the  senior  year  are  Additional  Practice  Teaching 
and  the  Course  in  Operettas  and  Their  Production. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSES 
201.  Public  School  Music. 

A  careful  study  of  the  child.  The  study  of  the  child-voice  in  singing. 
Short  history  of  school  music.  Fundamental  principles  of  school  music 
according  to  leading  authorities.  Purposes,  procedures  and  objectives 
in  kindergarten,  first,  second  and  third  grades.  The  examination  of 
recently  published  texts  on  school  music  for  the  primary  grades.  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  supplementary  material  for  the  primary  grades.  Music  ap¬ 
preciation  for  these  grades.  A  consideration  of  the  problems  in  the 
rural  school.  Professor  Umfleet. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 
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202.  Public  School  Music. 

Purposes,  procedures,  and  objectives  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Comparative  study  and  analysis  of  the  most  recently  published 
texts  for  these  grades.  Supervised  observation  in  the  Greencastle  schools. 
Music  appreciation  paralleling  these  grades.  Outlines  for  the  grades. 
A  consideration  of  the  music  supervisor  and  his  relation  to  the  school 
system  and  to  the  community.  Tests  and  measurements  applied  to 
music  education.  Professor  Umfleet. 

Second  semester:  two  hours. 

301.  Public  School  Music. 

A  study  of  the  adolescent.  Study  of  the  adolescent  voice,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  boy-voice.  Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
music  in  the  High  Schools  as  advocated  by  leading  authorities,  and  a 
consideration  of  methods  and  materials  to  meet  the  new  demands  for 
music  in  the  junior  high  school ;  elective  and  required  courses,  chorus, 
band,  orchestra,  elementary  theory,  appreciation,  class  instruction  on 
orchestral  instruments,  and  assigned  reading.  Professor  Umfleet. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

302.  Public  School  Music. 

Study  of  courses  as  used  in  senior  high  schools  with  reference  to  chorus, 
glee  clubs,  bands,  orchestras,  theory,  history,  class  instruction  in  voice 
and  symphonic  instruments,  and  the  crediting  of  outside  instruction.  A 
study  of  the  school  orchestra  and  its  problems.  Bibliography  of  suitable 
materials  for  senior  high  schools.  A  study  of  the  supervisory  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  of  the  supervisor ;  assigned  reading.  Professor 
Umfleet. 

Second  semester:  two  hours. 

303-304.  Operettas  and  Their  Production. 

Elective,  open  to  Juniors.  Designed  to  train  teachers  in  the  ability  to 
present  or  assist  with  successful  school  and  community  entertainments, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  operettas.  Conducting,  costuming  and  make¬ 
up,  and  effective  staging  are  among  the  essentials  included  in  this 
course. 

First  semester,  Miss  Bowles;  second  semester,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Umfleet:  two  hours. 

305-306.  Appreciation  and  Analysis. 

Open  to  Juniors  who  are  Public  School  Music  majors.  Similar  to  Music 
Appreciation,  with  more  emphasis  upon  its  presentation  in  the  public 
schools.  The  first  semester  deals  with  methods  for  the  grades  and 
Junior  High  School,  with  a  consideration  of  the  Rhythmic  Orchestra, 
Folk  Dances,  Singing  Games  as  approaches  to  a  musical  appreciation. 
The  second  semester  concerns  itself  with  a  study  of  the  Folk  Song, 
Art  Song,  Orchestral  Instruments,  Choral  Music  and  Form.  Professor 
Rolling. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 
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307-308.  Applied  Counterpoint. 

Less  formal  than  Strict  Counterpoint ;  designed  for  the  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  School  Music.  Harmony  201  and  202  pre¬ 
requisite.  Professor  Thompson. 

First  and  second  semesters:  two  hours. 

401-402.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Experience  in  grade  and  high  school  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Music  Supervisor.  Professors  Umfleet  and  Yount. 

First  and  second  semesters:  four  hours. 

403-404.  Orchestration. 

Composition  in  the  larger  forms,  such  as  sonata,  overture,  etc.,  with 
at  least  one  large  work  for  full  orchestra.  Professor  Thompson. 

First  and  second  semesters:  four  hours. 

The  additional  courses  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
School  of  Music  are  listed  under  the  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree. 


ill.  Public  School  Art 

101.  Freehand  Drawing. 

Essentials  of  accurate  representation  ;  study  of  the  principles  of  pro¬ 
portion,  form,  perspective,  light,  shade  and  color.  Elementary  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  pencil,  pen-and-ink,  and  etching.  Special  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  in  grade  and  high  schools. 

First  semester:  three  hours. 

102.  Freehand  Drawing. 

Continuation  of  the  above.  Technique  of  charcoal,  water-color  and 
pastel.  Intensive  study  of  lettering,  poster  layouts  and  tempera-color. 

Second  semester:  three  hours. 

103.  Historic  Design. 

Definite  appreciative  study  of  the  historic  periods  of  design,  intended 
to  provide  a  fundamental  background  for  original  design.  Reproduc¬ 
tion,  in  various  media,  of  historic  examples ;  historic  ornament  plates 
used  as  a  basis  for  color. 

First  semester:  three  hours. 

104.  Original  Design. 

Fundamental  principles  of  composition  and  design ;  attention  to  spac¬ 
ing,  proportion,  balance,  dominance  and  subordination,  harmony  and 
rhythm,  and  simplicity.  Development  of  originality  through  critical 
study  of  splendid  examples. 

Second  semester:  three  hours. 
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105.  Elementary  Project  Methods. 

Practical  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  art  in  grade  schools.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  this  course  requires :  a  complete  set  of  notes  on  methods  of 
presenting  problems  in  each  grade,  a  portfolio  of  completed  designs 
and  projects,  and  a  detailed  outline  of  projected  work  for  all  grades 
from  the  first  to  sixth  inclusive. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

106.  Secondary  Project  Methods. 

Similar  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  art  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Second  semester:  two  hours. 

201.  Water  Color. 

Theory  of  color,  tone,  color  values  and  harmonies.  Development  of 
water  color  technique.  Original  still-life  compositions. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

202.  Water  Color. 

Technique  of  loose  water  color.  Original  compositions  in  still-life,  land¬ 
scape,  portrait  and  animal  subjects.  Intensive  study  of  famous  water 
color  artists  of  past  and  present. 

Second  seemester:  two  hours. 

203.  Design  and  Handicraft. 

Original  designs  developed  through  various  methods  of  batik.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  batik  in  wall  hangings,  robes,  scarfs  and  pillows. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

204.  Design  and  Handicraft. 

Practical  study  of  handicraft  processes  such  as  leather-tooling,  ivory- 
carving,  block-printing  and  wood-carving. 

Second  semester:  two  hours. 

205.  Stage  Craft. 

Study  and  application  of  theatrical  design.  Actual  construction  of  min¬ 
iature  stage  sets,  and  execution  of  costumes  and  masks  for  operettas 
locally  presented. 

First  semester:  two  hours. 

301.  Oil  Painting. 

Thorough  study  of  form,  line  and  color  in  advanced  composition.  Tech¬ 
nique  of  oil  painting.  Studies  include  still-life,  landscape,  portrait  and 
animal  subjects. 

First  semester:  three  hours. 
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302.  Oil  Painting. 

Studies  in  painting  from  life,  compositions  for  illustration,  and  original 
compositions.  Study  of  the  works  of  old  and  modern  masters  of  oil 
painting. 

Second  semester:  three  hours. 

401-402.  Supervised  Teaching  of  Art. 

Experience  in  the  Greencastle  public  schools.  Also  includes  a  weekly 
teacher’s  class. 

First  and  second  semesters:  three  hours. 


IV.  Master  of  Music  Course 

Beginning  with  the  year  1931-32,  DePauw  University 
will  offer  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Music.  This  course  will  present  three  fields,  one  of 
which  the  student  must  elect  for  his  major,  namely,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Theory  and  Composition,  Advanced  Musical  His¬ 
tory  and  Research,  or  Advanced  Problems  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Music  in  Public  Schools. 

It  is  prerequisite  that  a  prospective  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Music  shall  have  already  earned  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  some  accredited  institu¬ 
tion.  Such  institution,  other  than  DePauw  University, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  DePauw 
University  School  of  Music.  In  addition,  the  grades  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  candidate  in  his  undergraduate  work  must 
have  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  carry  advanced 
courses  with  distinction.  The  student  must  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  school. 
It  is  urged  that  application  be  made  the  preceding  spring. 
The  student  must  then  appear  for  examination  before 
the  Advisory  Board  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Candidates  who  are  admitted  after  successfully  meet¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  examination  requirements  will  select 
their  majors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music,  the  Professors  of  the  major  fields 
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chosen,  and  the  Advisory  Board.  Since  in  all  fields  the 
Master  of  Music  course  consists  of  individual  work,  the 
details  of  the  work  must  be  worked  out  largely  by  the 
major-professors  and  the  candidates.  In  any  case,  how¬ 
ever,  thirty-six  hours  of  graduate  work  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  including  a  thesis  in  the  form  of  an  original  com¬ 
position  in  large  form,  or  an  extended  critical  essay  on 
some  phase  of  musical  knowledge  which  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  candidate  can  meet  the  final  require¬ 
ments  of  the  course. 

A  portion  of  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Music  may  be  elected  from  the  field  of  Applied 
Music.  Of  the  total  thirty-six  hours  of  graduate  work 
required,  thirty  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence.  Work 
in  absentia  or  by  extension  must  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  before  credit  will  be 
extended. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  FEES  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


The  following  is  the  schedule  of  fees  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  for  a  semester  of 

EIGHTEEN  WEEKS 

Theoretical  Subjects 
All  Freshman  and  Sophomore 

classes  . $  6  per  hour  of  credit 

All  Junior  classes .  8  per  hour  of  credit 

All  Senior  classes .  10  per  hour  of  credit 

All  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

for  students  majoring  in  music .  6  per  hour  of  credit 

Applied  Music  Subjects  (except  organ  and  harp). 

Classes  of  five,  two  fifty-minute  periods  per  week . $25.00 

Private  lesson  rates  vary  according  to  the  teacher,  as  follows: 


Two  thirty-minute  lessons  per  week: 

*Dean  McCutchan,  Professor  Thompson . $96.00 

Professors  Johnson,  Sheffield,  Leach .  72.00 

Miss  Druley,  Miss  Bowles  (cello) .  60.00 

Miss  Dennis,  Miss  Bowles  (voice),  Mr.  Rolling, 

Miss  Walker .  48.00 

Miss  Rutledge,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Von  Brock .  35.00 

Miss  Lower,  Miss  Locke .  26.00 

Dean  McCutchan  can  accept  only  ten  students. 
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One  thirty-minute  lesson  per  week: 

Professor  Thompson  . $52.00 

Professors  Johnson,  Leach,  Sheffield .  38.00 

Miss  Druley  and  Miss  Bowles  (cello) .  32.50 

Miss  Dennis,  Miss  Bowles  (voice),  Mr.  Rolling, 

Miss  Walker .  26.00 

Miss  Rutledge,  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Von  Brock.  .  .  .  20.00 

Miss  Lower,  Miss  Locke .  14.00 

Melody  Way  Instruction: 

Classes  for  children .  15.00 

Practice  Fees 

One  hour  per  day  per  semester: 

Private  room  with  piano . $  4.00 

Harp  .  10.00 

Organ  .  20.00 

Rental  fees  for  instruments .  5.00 

Diploma  fees .  5.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  prices  are  for  the  half  year. 
Students  enrolling  for  a  shorter  period  will  be  charged  a  larger 
proportionate  fee. 

Address  all  inquiries  regarding  the  work  in  music  to 

R.  G.  McCutchan,  Deem, 

Greencastle,  Ind. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED,  JUNE  9,  1930 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


GRADUATES  WITH  HIGH  DISTINCTION 

James  Leo  Aikman  (History) 

Frank  Hardee  Allen  (History) 

Joseph  Percival  Allen  III  (German) 

Norman  Naething  Babcock  (Physics) 

Mary  Elizabeth  Beatty  (Comparative  Literature) 

Mary  Elizabeth  Briggs  (English  Literature) 

Pearl  Irene  Brown  (English) 

Don  Angus  Cameron  (Political  Science,  History) 

Herbert  Edmund  Carter  (Chemistry) 

Helen  Geneva  Charley  (Home  Economics,  French) 

Margaret  Louise  Cochrane  (Romance  Languages) 

Franklin  Paul  Cole  (Speech) 

Elizabeth  Anne  Cook  (English) 

Helen  Louise  Cox  (Latin) 

Norma  Jo  Davidson  (French,  English  Bible) 

Helen  McKay  Day  (German) 

Esther  Ruth  Edelmaier  (Philosophy) 

Glen  Finch  (Psychology) 

James  Arthur  Funston  (Political  Science) 

Margaret  Ermina  Harvey  (Political  Science) 

Winston  LeRoy  Hole  (Physics) 

Kathryn  Jane  Homan  (English,  Psychology) 

Anna  Louise  Hughes  (English  Literature) 

Robert  Town  Kimberlin  (Political  Science) 

Byron  Franklin  Laird  (History) 

Josephine  Catherine  McGehee  (English  Literature,  Spanish) 
Howard  Wendell  Miller  (Political  Science) 

Grace  Evangelyn  Morgan  (English  Literature,  Latin) 
George  Watson  Obear  (English,  Political  Science) 

Marvin  Jasper  O’Neal  (Political  Science) 

Chester  Winfred  Osgood  (Speech) 

Carolyn  Ruth  Parker  (Sociology) 

Fletcher  Clark  Ransom  (Political  Science) 

Dorothy  Louise  Roby  (English  Literature,  Latin) 

Gladys  May  Rohrig  (Speech) 

Robert  Russell  Rosenkrans  (Mathematics) 

Dorothy  Dale  Rutter  (Latin,  Speech) 

Jessie  Virginia  Satterlee  (French) 

Avery  Delmond  Shepherd  (Romance  Languages) 

Robert  Pearson  Small  (Political  Science) 

Ann  Eleanor  Snavely  (English  Literature) 

Seymour  Town  Stephenson  (Physics) 

Howard  Elbert  Tower  (Religious  Education) 
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Edward  Longley  VanRiper  (English) 
Guernsey  Van  Riper,  Jr.  (English) 
William  Henry  Waller  (Zoology) 
Ruth  Viola  Ward  (English) 

Mary  Alice  White  (Latin) 

*George  W.  Willison  (Science) 


GRADUATES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Edgar  Montgomery  Adams  (Chemistry) 

Donald  Edgar  Bailey  (Sociology) 

Mary  Amanda  Baker  (English) 

John  Richmond  Barnes  (Political  Science) 

Burley  Vincent  Bechdolt  (History) 

John  Preston  Beem  (Mathematics) 

William  Jennings  Black  (Latin) 

William  Parrill  Bogie  (English) 

Emma  Jean  Burke  (English) 

Edward  Anthony  Button  (History) 

Floyd  Miller  Call  (Economics) 

John  Abner  Chandler  (Spanish) 

Louise  Brown  Clothey  (English,  German) 
Margaret  Caroline  Deming  (Psychology) 

Willard  Oscar  Eddy  (English  Literature) 

Martin  Kelso  Elliott  (Political  Science) 

Edith  Eliza  Fisher  (Romance  Languages) 
Herschel  LaVaughn  Fouch  (History) 

Beulah  Mae  Gill  (English) 

Marian  Phyllis  Goldsberry  (History) 

Eva  Virginia  Grishaw  (English  Literature) 

Jane  Gustafson  (Romance  Languages) 

Mabel  Ellen  Hoffman  (History) 

Virginia  Ethel  Hudson  (Latin) 

Richard  Hill  Jay  (Mathematics) 

Helen  Irene  Justice  (Romance  Languages) 

Ardith  Fredilene  King  (History) 

Amos  Ellis  Light  (Chemistry) 

Francis  Parks  McClure  (Latin) 

Buren  Herbert  McCormack  (English) 

Ellen  Louise  McKee  (Romance  Languages! 
Claude  J.  Main  (Economics) 

George  Earl  May  (Chemistry) 

Lawrence  Henry  Meyer  (Mathematics) 

Paul  Edwin  Montgomery  (Economics) 

Julia  Rachel  Nees  (Latin,  English  Literature! 
Olin  Edgar  Parrett  (Philosophy) 

Howard  Charles  Petersen  (Political  Science) 
Josephine  McCoy  Read  (Home  Economics) 

Mary  Rhue  (Speech,  English) 

George  Raymond  Rinehart  (English) 

Faith  Lenore  Ritz  (Latin) 

Elsie  Rosalie  Robbins  (Sociology) 

Graham  Thomas  Robertson  (Physics) 

James  Turner  Royer,  Jr.  (Economics) 

Alvin  Roy  Scheidt  (Political  Science,  German) 
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Caii  Anton  Schroeder  (Chemistry) 

Marian  France  Smith  (English) 

Marian  Inga  Smith  (English  Literature) 

Helen  Elizabeth  Spilman  (Latin) 

Merrill  Henry  Stanfield  (History) 

Frances  Marie  Steinbach  (English  Literature,  French) 
Robert  Newton  Stretch  (English) 

Charles  Sumners  Stunkel  (Mathematics) 

Delitha  Frances  Swadener  (English  Literature,  Spanish) 
Charles  Earl  Swick  (Physics) 

Howard  Edgar  Towell  (Psychology) 

Thomas  Kermit  Tower  (Science) 

Charles  Noel  VanHouten  (Mathematics) 

Archibald  Whitcomb  Yoorhis  (Speech) 

Merle  Ruth  Warner  (German,  Speech) 

Mary  Louise  Wellenreiter  (History) 

Laura  Catherine  White  (Latin) 

George  Richards  Williams  (Political  Science) 


GRADUATES 

Helen  Elizabeth  Abney  (English  Literature) 
Madeline  Cornelia  Alig  (Home  Economics) 
Thomas  Waverly  Anderson  (English  Bible) 

Aaron  Leon  Arnold  (Science) 

Mary  Edith  Baker  (English  Literature) 

James  Earl  Bales  (Latin) 

*  Robert  Martin  Beck  (Botany) 

Kathleen  Biegler  (Home  Economics) 

John  Franklin  Biggerstaff  (Economics) 

Ira  Donald  Black  (Speech) 

Frona  Lucile  Booher  (Romance  Languages) 
William  Wallace  Bowman  (Zoology) 

Mildred  Lucile  Brandenberger  (Zoology) 

Edwin  Herman  Brands  (Economics) 

Vera  Louise  Brizius  (English  Literature) 
Catharine  Marie  Brooks  (Sociology) 

Harry  Reece  Brown  (History) 

Berl  Eugene  Buis  (Zoology) 

James  Walter  Burford  (Mathematics,  Economics) 
Theodore  Edwin  Callis  (Political  Science) 

Lois  Marie  Chamberlain  (Home  Economics) 
Lyman  Henry  Cloe  (English) 

Esther  Blanch  Coffin  (Sociology) 

Leah  Geraldine  Colter  (Economics) 

Herman  David  Conway  (Speech) 

Margaret  Pollock  Covert  (Home  Economics) 

Alvin  Wesley  Crain  (Romance  Languages) 
Marion  LeRoy  Crawley  (English  Bible) 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Curtis  (Sociology) 

*J<ohn  Wilbur  DeWees  (Zoology) 

Eva  Faye  Dickerson  (Botany) 

Elizabeth  Frances  Dodd  (English  Bible) 

Norris  Brace  Downs  (Economics) 

Martha  Lavina  Dunn  (English  Literature) 
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Ralph  Hampton  Early  (History) 

James  Woodford  Eaton  (Mathematics) 

Mary  Esther  Elkins  (English  Literatui*e) 

David  Edwin  Engle  (Chemistry) 

Earle  Epperson  (History) 

Cecil  Robert  Erwin  (Latin) 

Helen  Ruth  Evans  (English  Literature) 

Leslie  Cardwell  Everson  (Comparative  Literature,  English) 
Cora  Moss  Ewan  (Speech) 

Lola  Kathryn  Fisher  (English  Literature) 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Frazier  (English  Literature) 

Leona  Louise  Freeland  (Speech) 

Elizabeth  Mary  Fulkerson  (Economics) 

Walter  Edward  Garrison  (Zoology) 

Arthur  Franklin  Gerwig  (Latin) 

"'William  Sherman  Gillam  (Chemistry) 

Rachel  Wilcox  Gould  (English  Literature) 

Julia  Caroline  Gregg  (English  Literature) 

George  William  Hadley  (Political  Science) 

Harriet  Esther  Hager  (English  Literature) 

Ray  Glen  Handley  (History) 

Mary  O’Byrne  Hardesty  (Political  Science) 

Earle  Ellis  Harris  (Economics) 

Helen  Bonney  Hill  (English  Literature) 

Howard  Ora  Hill  (English) 

Hugh  demon  Hogan  (Political  Science) 

Roy  Theodore  Hollenbaugh  (History) 

Roy  Denny  Holwager  (Mathematics) 

Robert  Donald  Howell  (Zoology) 

Lee  Temple  Hughes  (Economics) 

Clair  Burton  Hull  (English) 

"Gladys  Dwina  Ingram  (Comparative  Literature) 

Paul  Jarvis,  Jr.  (Economics) 

*Earl  Johnson  (English) 

Archibald  William  Johnston  (Economics) 

William  Gerald  Jones  (Economics) 

Margery  Lois  Joslin  (Mathematics) 

J.  Henry  Kappes  (Economics) 

Ruth  Fern  Kattman  (Speech) 

Louis  Eugene  Kelly  (Economics) 

Anson  Ray  Kendall  (Chemistry) 

Hal  Thomas  Kitchin,  Jr.  (Economics) 

"Mrs.  Georgia  Etta  Brindle  LaFollette  (History) 

Elizabeth  Whipple  Lancaster  (Romance  Languages) 
Edward  Jennings  Lee  (Economics) 

"Marjorie  Lee  (Philosophy) 

David  Meriweather  Lewis  (Political  Science) 

George  Chauncey  Lewis  (Comparative  Literature) 
"“Frederick  Howard  Lockwood  (Political  Science) 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Luke  (English  Literature,  French) 
William  Bennett  Lyons  (Economics) 

Charles  Floyd  McClary  (Mathematics) 

Bonnie  Margaret  McMains  (Zoology) 

Caroline  Porter  McNutt  (Romance  Languages) 

Elizabeth  Jane  McNutt  (English  Literature) 

*  Bruce  McFadden  (Sociology) 
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Walter  Thomas  Marlatt,  Jr.  (Political  Science) 
Shirley  Elizabeth  Martin  (Home  Economics) 
Joseph  Paul  Michl  (English) 

*Milford  Mortimer  Miller  (Political  Science) 
George  Edward  Mountz  (Political  Science) 
Dorothy  Louise  Muir  (Speech) 

*Ross  Frederick  Murphy  (Chemistry) 

Stanley  Murray  (Economics) 

Madonna  Myers  (English) 

Dwight  Morrison  Neal  (Mathematics) 

Melba  Florence  Nesbit  (History) 

John  Wade  Newcombe  (Chemistry) 

Josephine  Emma  Newkirk  (Mathematics) 

Audrey  Naomi  Nolte  (History) 

Lewis  William  Oberholtzer  (Economics) 

Donald  Clayton  O’Rear  (Economics) 

Ethel  Ona  Page  (Spanish) 

Marcellus  Albert  Paskins  (Economics) 

John.  Edwin  Perkins  (History) 

Marie  Nora  Perkins  (Comparative  Literature) 
Shailer  Shaw  Philbrick  (Geology) 

*George  Warren  Phillips  (History) 

Mary  Sophia  Power  (English) 

Andrew  Jackson  Ramsay  (Zoology) 

Albert  Eugene  Reynolds  (Zoology) 

Grace  Elizabeth  Riley  (Latin) 

Mary  Louise  Ritter  (Sociology) 

Sally  Ann  Robards  (English  Literature) 

Fred  Carroll  Robbins  (Economics) 

Lucy  Mae  Roelle  (Romance  Languages) 

Kenneth  Gerald  Rogers  (Speech) 

*Loren  Martin  Root  (Mathematics) 

John  Williams  Rupe  (English  Literature) 

Robert  Melvin  Ryker  (English) 

Virgil  Kenneth  Sailor  (Economics) 

William  Rice  Seaman  (Philosophy) 

Victor  Shepherd  (Mathematics) 

*  Vaughn  Gray  Shoemaker  (Science) 

Millage  Edward  Sights  (Mathematics,  Physics) 
Elia  Louise  Skinner  (English  Literature) 

Robert  Dexter  Spindler  (Science) 

Helen  Ruth  St.  John  (Latin) 

John  Hiram  Stanley  (Economics) 

Fred  McDonald  Starr,  Jr.  (Economics) 

Roger  Simpson  Stewart  (Mathematics) 

Joseph  Lincoln  Stout,  Jr.  (Political  Science) 

Sara  Rebecca  Stratton  (German) 

Lucretia  Anne  Swinehart  (History) 

^Margaret  Taggart  (English  Literature) 

Mary  Aline  Thompson  (Mathematics) 

Value  Marguerite  Timmons  (Religious  Education) 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Townsend  (Latin) 

Gilbert  Von  Tribbett  (Economics) 

Lawrence  Reed  Van  Deusen  (History) 

Edith  Lucille  Wall  (Mathematics) 

*  Clark  Bassett  Walsh  (English  Bible) 
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Howard  Edwin  Warriner  (English) 
Mary  Louise  Whitcomb  (English) 
Alfreda  Madge  Wills  (History) 

Walter  Lee  Wilson  (Philosophy) 

Burnell  Emmett  Winegar  (Economics) 
Alice  Marion  Winslow  (English) 

LaVon  Elsa  Wolf  (Psychology) 

Class  of  1929 

Melvin  Otto  Hedge  (Mathematics) 

Kurt  Norman  Heyne  (Economics) 
Martha  Helen  Roetzel  (Economics) 

Elsie  Eloise  Teter  (English) 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 


Dorothy  Ellen  Barr 
Olga  Pauline  Bartelson 
^William  Godwin  Blanchard 
Helen  Gertrude  Carter 
Dorothy  Isabelle  Deamer 
Marjorie  Dean  Gaston 
Wilma  Caroline  Grossman 
Frances  Lucille  Guymon 
*Fonda  De  Veli  Hollinger 
Chesteen  Benjamin  Kendall 


Mary  Ellen  McClure 
Mildred  May  McFall 
Pauline  Muir 
Martha  Pearson 
Mary  Lusetta  Stratton 
Dwight  Pearce  Trezise 
Emerson  Sproatt  Van  Cleave 
Helen  Frances  Waltz 
Donald  Gene  Wilson 


BACHELOR  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


Blythe  Lenora  Archibald 
Feme  Bowers 
Esther  Rebecca  Broxon 
Lela  Barbara  Diller 
*  Alice  Dunkin 
Jessie  Lucile  Dyar 
Helen  Elberta  Dye 
Lillian  Gladys  Gudgel 
Hildred  Ruth  Hall 
Roselyn  Inge 


*Virginia  Marie  Luckett 
Mable  Freda  Macdonald 
Violet  Ilene  Martindale 
Erma  Lois  Middleton 
Mildred  Marie  Peterson 
Grace  Winifred  Pierce 
Mary  Alice  Plass 
Pauline  Edith  West 
*Evelyn  Ernestine  White 
"Blanche  Marie  Wilson 


^Diploma  to  be  awarded  upon  completion  of  work  in  Summer  School. 


t 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Guy  Osmond  Carpenter 
Wilber  Daniel  Fairchild 


Charles  Wesley  Whitman 
Manfred  Clinton  Wright 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Louis  Bertram  Hopkins  Halsted  Lockwood  Ritter 

Salmon  Oliver  Levinson  Will  Morris  Sparks 

James  Herbert  Wilkerson 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 


GRADUATE 


Eddy,  Willard  O 


Hamilton  9 


UNDERGRADUATES 


The  figures  opposite  the  names  indicate  the  number  of  hours 
completed  February  1,  1931  (end  of  first  semester  1930-1931).  An 
asterisk  (*)  before  the  name  indicates  a  major  in  the  School  of 
Music. 


» 


Aaron,  Alice . Kokomo 

Aaron,  Cornelia  May . Kokomo 

*  Abell,  Wilma  A . Nappanee 

Acree,  Orian . Greencastle 

Acton,  Wilma . Danville,  Ill. 

*  Adams,  Mary  Laura . Marengo,  Ill. 

Addison,  Richard . Columbus,  Ohio 

Adkins,  Harry  Henry . Indianapolis 

Aikin,  Howard  Lewis . Dugger 

Aikin,  Mildred  Albertina . Marengo,  Ill. 

Akers,  Carolyn  Isabel . Barry,  Ill. 

Alexander,  James  Cecil . Lawrenceville,  Ill. 

Alexander,  Mary . * . Mt.  Vernon 

Alton te,  Carol  C . Ingalls 

Alldredge,  Everett  O . Christopher,  Ill. 

Allen,  Easterling  Mclntire . Hobart 

Allen,  Ray  Joseph . New  Albany 

Alspaugh,  Regine . Terre  Haute 

Alvord,  Caroline  Parmele . Sandusky,  Ohio 

Amsbaugh,  Anna . Goshen 

*Amsler,  Sylvester  Eugene . Rensselaer 

Anderson,  Beulah  Bernice . Harvey,  Ill. 

Anderson,  Edith  Elizabeth . Evanston,  Ill. 

Anderson,  Harold  Louis . Chicago,  Ill. 

Anderson,  Marcialea . New  Harmony 

Anderson,  Paul  Barrett.. . Harvey,  Ill. 

Anderson,  Ruth  Lillian . Hope 

Andrews,  Antoinette  Dorothy . Chicago,  Ill. 

Andrews,  Earl  Thomas . Lorain,  Ohio 

Andrews,  Virginia  Ruth . Paris,  Ill. 

Anson,  Bert . Huntington 

Arber,  Arthur  William . Fort  Wayne 

Armstrong,  Harry  W . South  Bend 

Armstrong,  Mary  Ellen . Lebanon 

Arvin,  Paul  Dennis . Loogootee 

Asberry,  Samuel  Clay . Charlestown 

Atkinson,  Kathryn  G . Greencastle 


49 

84 

60 

74 

76 

15 

48 
69 
44 
88 
19 

16 
52 

15 

49 
17 
11 

116 

82 

52 

114 

111 

84 

107 

84 
38 

50 

113 
11 
17 

114 
9 

50 

17 

85 

16 
30 
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Atkinson,  Reva  Ruth . 

Ault,  Eleanor  Frances . 

Ave,  Arnold  Louis . 

Ave,  Bruno . 

*A  very,  Louise . 

Avery,  Margaret . 

Avery,  Raymond  Allen . 

Axtell,  Frederick  W . 

Ayers,  Robert  Gerald . 

Back,  Carson . 

Bailey,  Harry  Preston . 

Bailey,  Wayne  Carlos . 

Baird,  Charles  Conn . 

Baird,  Richard  Francis . 

Baird,  William  Donald . 

Baker,  E.  G.  Stanley . 

Baker,  Glenn  DeForrest . 

Baker,  Gordon  Pratt . 

Baker,  John  Emerson . 

Baldridge,  Robert  Brandes... 
Baldwin,  Mary  Elizabeth.... 

Balsbaugh,  George,  Jr . 

Baltz,  Jane . 

Banke,  Edwin  Hubert . . 

Barber,  Margaret  Elizabeth.. 

Barnard,  John  Paul . 

Barnard,  Mary  Elizabeth .... 

Barnes,  Edmund  Burke . 

Barnes,  June . 

’"Barnes,  Phyllis  Norma . 

Barnett,  Horace  Leslie . 

Barney,  Thelma  Dee . 

Barr,  Clifford  Reginald . 

Barr,  William  David . 

Bartlett,  Charles  Byron . 

Bartlett,  Richard  Leigh . 

Bartley,  Minna  Mae . 

Bash,  Richard  Trabue . 

Bassett,  Thelma  Naomi . 

Bassett,  Weston  H . 

"Bateman,  Frances  Lockwood 
Batter sby,  James  Stanley.... 
Baughman,  Mary  Juanita.  .  . 

Baum,  Franklin  Miller . 

Baumgartner,  Robert  Hale... 

Baxter,  Delight . 

Beall,  Forest  Keith . 

Beaty,  Rex  Paxton . 

Beaver,  Alice  Mae . 

Bechtel,  Florence  Mary . 

Beck,  Merritt  Homer . 

Beecher,  Barbara  Helen.... 
Beecher,  Grace  Elizabeth 

Beecher,  Julia  Evelyn . 

Beers,  Zenas  Henry . 

Beeson,  Forrest  Edmund.  .  . .  , 


. Greencastle 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Clinton 

. Clinton 

. Palmyra 

. Auburn 

. New  Augusta 

. . South  Bend 

. Portland 

. Bla^key,  Ky. 

. Indianapolis 

. . Danville,  Ill. 

. Adairville,  Ky. 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Jamaica,  Ill. 

. Bourbon 

. Crandall 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Odon 

. Corydon 

. Crown  Point 

. N.  Manchester 

. Terre  Haute 

. East  Chicago 

. Evanston,  Ill. 

. Shelbyville 

. Newcastle 

. Lakewood,  Ohio 

. Springfield,  Ill. 

. Vincennes 

. Indianapolis 

. Marion 

. Newport 

. Newport 

. Bicknell 

. Florence,  Mass. 

. Greencastle 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. LaPorte 

. Kokomo 

. Lawrenceburg 

. .  .  East  Chicago 

. Anderson 

. Danville,  Ill. 

. Worthington 

. Indianapolis 

. Clinton 

. . Griffith 

. Logansport 

. Goshen 

. Rid'geville 

. Peru 

. Peru 

. Peru 

. Elmwood,  Wis. 

. Indianapolis 


17 

106 

16 

16 

82 

47 

112 

115 

14 

16 

115 

104 

47 
17 

48 
125 

28 

17 

127 

82 

86 

16 

75 

109 

16 

16 

17 
82 
50 

18 
117 

16 

82 

125 

80 

80 

124 

16 

49 
49 
17 
49 
52 
17 
14 
83 
78 

49 
17 

50 
41 
45 
50 
69 
71 
82 


4 


3 
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Behrens,  Otto,  Jr . 

Beler,  Ernie  Knox . 

Bell,  Mary  Louise . 

Benham,  Shirley . 

Bennett,  Herbert  Russel . 

Bennett,  James  Arthur . 

Bennett,  Millard  Russell . 

Benson,  James  Ralph . . 

Benson,  Mary  Elizabeth . 

Berry,  John.*. . 

Berry,  Martha  Render . 

Beveridge,  Albert  Jeremiah,  Jr 

Biggerstaff,  Martha  Jane . . 

Billings,  Paul  Bliss . 

Billings,  Stewart  Raymond. .  . . 

Billingsley,  William  Floyd . 

Bingaman,  Wm.  Edward . 

Binyon,  Hal . 

Birch,  Charles  Eugene . 

Birch,  Lawrence  Parr . 

Birum,  Therman  Gerald . . . . 

Black,  Howard  Charles . 

Black,  Paul  William . 

Blake,  Paul  W . 

*Blickenstaff,  Pauline  Ruth . 

Boardman,  Nadina  Sarah . 

Boatright,  Paulina  Eliza . 

Bock,  Edith  Josephine . 

Boggess,  Winfred  Doyle . 

Boggs,  Florence  Adalaide . 

*Bohley,  Lora  Elizabeth . 

Bolander,  Edna  Mae . 

Boles,  Solon  Earl . . 

Bolin,  Elouise  Francis . 

Bolin,  Helen  Gwendolen . 

*Bolly,  Mary  Helen . 

Bon,  David  McCulloch . 

Bond,  Charles  Zephaniah . 

Bond,  Sarah  Anna . 

BonDurant,  Keith  J . 

BonDurant,  Robert . 

Bonifield,  Ruth  Elizabeth . 

Bontrager,  Maurice  Ray . 

*Bookout,  Emma  Faye . 

Boone,  Kenneth  Sanford . 

Boord,  Ellen  Pauline . 

Borcherding,  Adelaide . 

Borcherding,  John  Ronald . . 

Bosse,  Carl  Cornelius . 

Boswell,  Cloyd  David . 

Boswell,  Edwin . 

Bottorif ,  Wilfred  Dean . 

Bovey,  Lucy . 

Bowles,  Herbert  Oscar . 

Bowman,  Max  I . 

Boyd,  John  Coleman,  Jr . 1. 


. Anderson  88 

. Chicago  61 

. Burlington  0 

. Leavenworth  1 7 

. Carmi,  Ill.  107 

. Grandview  16 

. Fort  Wayne  21 

. St.  Louis,  Mo.  28 

. St.  Louis,  Mo.  41 

. Indianapolis  46 

. Owensboro,  Ky.  16 

. Indianapolis  91 

. Wabash  50 

. Seoul,  Korea  50 

. ..Greencastle  16 

. Lorain,  Ohio  17 

. Anderson  82 

. Chicago,  Ill.  109 

. Anderson  50 

. Danville,  Ill.  14 

. Yakima,  Wash.  51 

. Warsaw  17 

. Spiceland  124 

. Indianapolis  128 

. Monticello  17 

. Springfield,  Ill.  46 

. Greencastle  114 

. Hoopeston,  Ill.  17 

. Petersburg  48 

. Brownsville  9 

. Linton  84 

. . Greencastle  77 

. Fowler  14 

. . Willow  Branch  17 

. Ellettsville  11 

. Charlestown  50 

. Indianapolis  16 

. Ft.  Wayne  49 

. . Liberty  8 1 

. Bremen  48 

. South  Bend  114 

. Indianapolis  76 

. Shipshewana  113 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  126 

. Sheridan  16 

. Danville,  Ill.  125 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio  49 

. Seymour  0 

. Milltown  49 

. Reelsville  0 

. Indianapolis  129 

. Columbus  51 

. Dixon,  Ill.  50 

. Rushville  10 

. Greencastle  99 

. St.  Louis,  Mo.  73 
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Boyd,  Rexell  A . 

Boyer,  Paul  Frederick . 

Boyles,  C.  Palmer.  . . 

Bradbury,  Phillip  Richard. .  . 

Bradford,  Ned . 

Bradley,  Robert  Arnold . 

'"Brandon,  Mary  Elizabeth.... 

Brandt,  Miriam  Loris . 

'"Bratton,  Irma  Louise . 

Breeden,  Charles  Louis . 

Breedlove,  Charles  Edward.. 
Brennan,  Bernard  Richard . . 

Brewer,  Merle . 

Brewer,  William  Lowell . 

Bridge,  Helen  Elizabeth . 

Bridwell,  Farrington  Alford 

Bright,  John  Harold . 

Brinker,  Birja . 

Briska,  William  Hilliar,  Jr... 

Brock,  Elson  Fisher . 

*Brodhecker,  DeAlba . 

Brookes,  Robert  Dunlap . 

Brookie,  Arthur  Runnels.  .  . . 
Brookshire,  Ruth  Esther.  .  . . 

Brown,  Beatrice . 

Brown,  Frances  Marie . 

Brown,  Gerald  Ernest . 

Brown,  Gordon  Clair . 

Brown,  Harry  Paul . 

Brown,  Robert  O . 

Brown,  Ruth . 

Brown,  Ruth  Denton . 

Brown,  Sherrod . 

Brown,  Thomas  Cartwright .  . 

*  Brown,  Vera  Grace . 

Browning,  Francis  Gail . 

Brumfield,  Carl . 

Bruner,  Robert . 

Brunow,  Robert  Wm.  Carl.. 

Buck,  Herbert  Morris . 

Buckner,  Elizabeth  Soper .... 
Bufler,  Dorothea  Elizabeth .  .  . 

Bulleit,  Robert  B . 

Bundy,  Hugh  T . 

Bundy,  Marjorie  Ruth . 

Bundy,  Thos.  R . 

Bunn,  John  Wm . 

Burgin,  Joyce  Mildred . 

Burkett,  Kenneth  Duncan .  .  . 

Burns,  Fred  Alonzo . 

Burns,  Fred  Robert . 

Burns,  Marguerite . 

Burr,  Horace,  Jr . 

Burton,  Newton  Paul . 

*Bush,  Ruth  Esther . 

Busteed,  Thomas  Alton . 


. Greencastle  80 

. Terre  Haute  120 

. Dayton,  Ohio  6 

Cliftondale,  Mass.  114 

. South  Bend  46 

. Fort  Wayne  11 

. Auburn  89 

....Evanston,  Ill.  17 

. Fort  Branch  43 

. French  Lick  86 

. Kokomo  0 

. Garrett  52 

.  .  Broadlands,  Ill.  45 

. Whiteland  11 

. Huntington  82 

. Indianapolis  84 

.Martinsville,  Ill.  32 

. Whiting  16 

.  . .  .East  Chicago  16 

. Chicago,  Ill.  4 

. Brownstown  108 

...St.  Louis,  Mo.  17 

. Frankfort  50 

. Lebanon  115 

. Greencastle  108 

. Coatesville  50 

. Winchester  49 

. Greencastle  39 

. Kurtz  107 

. Garrett  7  4 

....  Bloomingdale  49 

. Erie,  Pa.  16 

. Martinsville  71 

. Portland  17 

. Greencastle  49 

. Rushville  119 

. Ft.  Branch  39 

. Greencastle  48 

. Seymour  50 

. Ladoga  0 

...Atchison,  Kan.  72 

. Liberty  114 

. Corydon  49 

. Zionsville  47 

. Zionsville  81 

.Mt.  Carmel,  Ill.  84 
....Lorain,  Ohio  16 

. Whitestown  42 

....Palestine,  Ill.  64 
. .  .  Hartford  City  47 

. Chicago,  Ill.  17 

. Columbus  50 

. Newcastle  26^4 

. Mitchell  1 6 

.  .  Carbondale,  Ill.  17 
. Milan  49 
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Butler,  Louise  Margaret.... 

Butts,  Earl  Raymond . . 

Byers,  Mark  Allen . 

Byrd,  Dorothy  Anne . 

Cadwell,  Charles  Albert.  . . . 

Caldwell,  Kathleen . . 

*Call,  Mary  Marjorie . 

Campbell,  Roland  Phillips .  . 
Capehart,  Bertis  Everett .  .  . 

Capouch,  Mary  Lloyd . 

Carlson,  Carl  William . 

*  Carlson,  Ruth . 

Carmichael,  Robert  Lessley. 
Carmony,  Lillian  Clarine.  .  . 
Carney,  Mary  Christen  a.  .  . 
Carpenter,  Orville  Oren,  Jr., 

Carr,  Lawrence  Silas . 

Carson,  Albert  Lloyd . 

Carter,  Charles  Victor . 

Carter,  Gerald  Clayton . 

Carter,  Rosemary  Barbara.  . 

Cartwright,  Jane . 

Cartwright,  Wm.  Wood.  . . . 

Case,  Robert  Earl . 

Caseley,  Donald  Joseph . 

Casey,  Max  H . 

Casper,  Gertrude  Elizabeth.  . 

Castor,  Donald . 

Cato,  Raymond  Lemuel . 

Cauble,  Frances  Elizabeth . . 

:!Caviness,  Mildred  Louise.  .  . . 
Chambers,  J  osephine . 

*  Champion,  Ruthena . . 

Chao,  Ching-Huan . 

Chapin,  Katherine  Emily .  . . 

•'Chastain,  Helen  Gwynelle.  , 
Chen,  L.  Y . 

*  Cherney,  Betty  A . 

Chesterfield,  Charles  Robert 
Chesterfield,  John  Morris.  .  . 
Chiclcedantz,  Carl  Rudolph . 
Childs,  Wallace  Edward.... 

Chreist,  Fred  Martin . 
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Trisler,  Hubert  Elsworth . Greenwood 

*Tritt,  Edward  Clinton . Union  City 

Tritt,  John  Turpen . Union  City 

Trueblood,  Reid  Fortune . Hemlock 

Trusler,  H.  Burke  Doyle . Connersville 

*Trusler,  Milton  Smith . Connersville 

Turner,  Elizabeth  Cecelia . St.  Paul 

Turner,  George  Richard . Hartford,  Conn. 

Turner,  Isabelle  Viola . St.  Paul 

Tutewiler,  Mary  Margaret . Indianapolis 

Tyler,  Charles  C . Carthage,  Ill. 

Tyndall,  Sam  Spellman . Indianapolis 

*Tyre,  Mary  Alice . Lebanon 

Uhlig,  Walter  Hugo . Northampton,  Mass. 

Urban,  Hubert  Wright . Ashley 

Valentine,  Dorothy . Terre  Haute 

Van  Cleave,  Levi  Marion . Crawfordsville 

Vandenbark,  Cassius  Holbex-t . Greenfield 

Van  Deusen,  Henry  Reed,  Jr . Scranton,  Pa. 

Van  Hart,  John  Norman . Connersville 

*' Vannice,  Margaret . Danville 

Van  Scoik,  Charles  Franklin . Auburn 

Van  Voorhis,  David  Alleman . Marion 

Vaughan,  Martha  E . Greencastle 


42 
17 

43 
11 
17 

121 

116 

47 
16 

115 

48 
65 
53 

49 
17* 

115 

46 

8 

0 

14 
16 
69 

100 

17 

88 

16 

50 
109 
117 

16 

11 

120 

16 

89 

15 

49 
14 

103 

115 

81 

81 

16 
115 

87 

13 

17 

31 

50 
108 

0 

17 

119 

7 

46 

109 

16 

56 
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Vawter,  Harold  LeRoy . 

Vawter,  Mary  Katheryn . 

Vinson,  William  Francis . 

Voliva,  John  Paul . 

Volkman,  Alvin  Frederick . 

Voltz,  Edna . . . 

*Von  Brock,  Carl  Edward . 

Voris,  Virginia . 

Wade,  Dora  Margaret . 

Wade,  Lucille  Winkley . 

Wagoner,  Kenneth  Shrout . 

Wagoner,  Ruth . 

Wait,  Herman  Warren . 

Walker,  Helen  Doane . 

Walker,  Max  Kramer . 

Walker,  Stuart . 

Walsh,  Kenneth  G . 

Walther,  Joseph  Edward,  Jr . 

Walton,  George  Gtoodrich . 

Wanless,  Paul . 

Ward,  Charlotte  Ruth . 

Ward,  Hazel  Virginia . . 

Ward,  Mary  Maxine . 

Warner,  Arthur  Clifford . 

Warner,  Bertha  Dorothy . 

Warner,  Loma... . 

Warren,  Marshall  Ray . 

Wasmuth,  Sam  Haley . 

Watkins,  Frances  Seymour . 

Watson,  Earl  Sturgeon . 

Watson,  Martha  Elizabeth . 

Watts,  Elizabeth  Anne . 

Watts,  Harry  Raymond.. . 

Weaver,  Eugene . 

Weaver,  Robert  Charles . 

Webb,  Bernard  W . 

Webb,  Robert  Henry . 

Webb,  Warner  J . 

*Weddle,  Warren  Farrell . 

Weger,  Ralph  Dale . 

*Weissgerber,  Marcia . 

Wellenreiter,  Dorothy . 

Wells,  Dorothy  Jane . 

Wendler,  Elizabeth  Therese . 

Werking,  Norman  Palmer . 

Wheaton,  Donald  Saff ord . 

Wheeler,  Eleanor  Jane . 

*Wheeler,  Melba  E . 

Whipple,  William  Ebert . 

White,  Charles  Samuel . 

White,  Gerald  Taylor . 

White,  James  Vincent . 

White,  Jeannette  Naomi  Trueblood 

White,  Martha  Frances . 

White,  Milburn  Judson . 

White,  Robert  Neil . 

White,  Thomas  Bertram . 


. . Greencastle  17 

. Greencastle  92 

. Butlerville  16 

.  . . Indianapolis  83 

. . Evansville  17 

. Springfield,  HI.  119 

. . Marion  111 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  124 

. LaGrange  45 

. Indianapolis  116 

. Waldron  81 

. Colburn  82 

. Warren  16 

...East  Orleans,  Mass.  80 

. Lucerne  9 

. Bone  Gap,  Ill.  116 

. Areola  16 

. Rushville  17 

. Atlanta  49 

. Springfield,  Ill.  14 

. Evanston,  Ill.  16 

. South  Bend  48 

. Crawfordsville  81 

. Evansville  120 

.Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  115 

. Grabill  118 

. Rockville  52 

. Andrews  103 

. Danville,  Ill.  80 

. Marion  51 

. Tell  City  16 

. Princeton  81 

. Logansport  17 

. Brazil  17 

. Kokomo  46 

. Bonaparte,  Iowa  88 

. Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.  84 

. Bonaparte,  Iowa  48 

. Fort  Wayne  63 

. Peru  11 

. Richmond  124 

. Danville,  Ill.  16 

. Indianapolis  114 

.Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  12 

. Anderson  16 

. Wheaton,  Ill.  48 

. Indianapolis  51 

. Hazleton  51 

. Greensburg  102 

. Rosedale  109 

...San  Francisco,  Cal.  17 

. Rosedale  59 

. Indianapolis  114 

. Dana  114 

. Mt.  Carmel,  Ill.  12 

. . . Lapel  111 

. Evanston,  Ill.  50 
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White,  Thomas  Robert,  Jr . 

*White,  Vivian . 

Whitehead,  Lynn . 

*Whitehouse,  Edna  Pauline . 

Whitehouse,  Paul  Estol . . 

Whitelock,  Myron . 

*Whitezel,  Irene  Lillian . 

Whittinghill,  Lawson  Berne... 

Wiant,  Thoburn  Hughes . 

Wicker,  Lewis . 

Wickersham,  Henry  Eugene.  .  . 

Wilcox,  Samuel  A . 

Wiest,  Richard  Goode . 

Wildman,  Collins  Jacob . 

Wilkinson,  Hugh  Edward . 

Williams,  Bethel  Virginia . 

Williams,  Betty  Anne . 

Williams,  Eleanore  Kent . 

Williams,  Frederic  Lyman . 

Williams,  Guy  Richard . 

*  Williams,  Helen  Alberta . 

Williams,  Kenneth  Ivan . . 

Williams,  Lorine . 

Williams,  Mary  Isabelle . . 

Williams,  Mary  Louise . . 

Williams,  Roy  Richard . 

Williamson,  Perry  W . 

Williamson,  Ruth  Mildred . 

Willis,  Arthur  Paris . 

Willis,  Cecil  Leon . 

Wilson,  C.  Maurice . 

Wilson,  Harley  Benjamin . 

Wilson,  Mary  Elizabeth . 

'"Wilson,  Max  Elroy . 

Wilson,  Virginia  Blanche . 

Wilson,  Webb  E . 

Wilson,  William  Howard . 

*Winship,  Margaret . 

Winslow,  William  Howard,  Jr 

Wise,  John  Kenneth . 

Wolcott,  Mildred  Dorothy . 

*Wood,  Alpha . 

Wood,  Mark  Ryan . 

Woodard,  Austin  Riggs . 

Woodburn,  Royer  Howard . 

Woodfill,  Sarah . 

* Woods,  Elsie  Frances . . 

Woodside,  Gilbert  Llewellyn... 

Wright,  J.  Malcolm . 

Wright,  Jewel  Winifred . 

Wright,  Wayne  Oliver . 

Wu,  San-To . 

Wuelfing,  Fred  H . 

Wurst,  Dorothy  Isabelle . 

Wurst,  Richard  George . 

Yarger,  Maurice  Perry . 

*Yates,  Imo  Alice . 


. Chicago,  Ill.  66 

. Shelburn  16 

. Muncie  123 

. Columbus  17 

. Bluffton  17 

. Petersburg  49 

. Peru  81 

. Akron  48 

. Indianapolis  79 

. Elwood  49 

. Auburn  14 

. Newcastle  51 

. Warsaw  13 

. Dupont  87 

. Marion  1 6 

. Muncie  85 

. Indianapolis  17 

. Hoopeston,  Ill.  17 

. Ludington,  Mich.  11 

. Monti  cello  16 

. Shoals  52 

. Pittsboro  114 

. Wheaton,  Ill.  47 

. Indianapolis  91 

. Cleveland,  Ohio  17 

. Chicago,  Ill.  45 

. Columbia  City  66 

. Clayton  1 6 

. Hatfield  0 

. Sullivan  48 

. Loda,  Ill.  85 

. Galveston  101 

. Ossining,  N.  Y.  110 

Washington  Court  House,  Ohio  17 

. Greenwood  6 

. Martinsville  0 

. Raccoon  17 

. Rushville  86 

. '....Carthage  17 

. Valparaiso  50 

. Varna,  Ill.  49 

. Farmersburg  42 

. Newcastle  33 

. Greenfield,  Mass.  71 

. Bowling  Green  17 

. Greensburg  49 

. Posey  ville  47 

. Curwensville,  Pa.  85 

. Newcastle  10 

. Green  castle  86 

. Bourbon  17 

. Washington,  D.  C.  126 

. Indianapolis  115 

. East  Chicago  76 

. East  Chicago  122 

. South  Bend  47 

. Vincennes  122 
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’"Yeager,  William  Jacob . Goshen  112 

Yoder,  Marion . Angola  54 

Yoder,  Paul  Revere . Huntertown  0 

Yohey,  Harrold  Burdette . Muncie  51 

’"Yokel,  Dorothy  Ella . Evansville  46 

Young,  Philip  Ashley . Paris,  Ill.  Ill 

*Yunker,  Gwendolyn . Howe  127 

Zimmerman,  Elizabeth . Hinsdale,  Ill.  17 

’"Zimmerman,  Helen  Lucile . Flora  0 

Zimmerman,  Lloyd  Leland . '. . Oakland,  Ill.  16 

Zimmerman,  Theodore  William . Oakland,  Ill.  78 

Zinn,  Carl  E . Lafayette  108 

Zwickel,  Ralph  Edward . Evansville  51 


Majors  Enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  Second 
Semester,  1930-1931,  Who  Were  Not  Enrolled  the 
First  Semester,  1930-1931 


Ake,  Dorothy  Elinor . 

Bash,  Mabel  Caroline . 

Brooks,  Frederick  Leroy.  .  .  . 

Cooper,  Eugene  Louis . 

Delano,  Arthur  Harvey . 

*  Ellis,  Mildred  Grace . 

Ferguson,  Lendville  Charles 

"’Finch,  Charles  Samuel . 

Fraze,  Max  John . 

*  Friend,  Charlotte  Lucile... 

:|:Grau,  Dorothy  . 

Hanna,  Alice . 

"Hodge,  Josephine  B . 

Holmes,  John  William . 

Jesseph,  Joe  D . 

Johnson,  Cyril  LaFawn . 

Julian,  Cloyd  James . 

Keiper,  Joseph  Allen . 

Kiser,  Mary  A . 

Martini,  Lois  Carter . 

Mehring,  Madge  Louise . 

"Moorman,  William  Herbert., 

Morris,  Asberene . 

Oelerking,  Edvin  David.... 

Ogden,  Betty . 

’"Oldfather,  Virginia . 

Ostrom,  Ethel  Mary . 

Paul,  Richard  Hastings.... 
Phillips,  Charles  James.... 

Rekeweg,  Wilmer  D . 

Rice,  Russell  Francis . 

Sheets,  Joseph  Edward . 

Suprenant,  Norris  M . 

Teetor,  Winnifred  Blanche. 
Walter,  Wilbur  Lyndley.... 
Watling,  Harry  William.  .  . . 

Williams,  Nelson  John . 

‘•"Wood,  Alpha  J . 


. Indianapolis 

. Greencastle 

. . .  .  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

. Madison 

.East  St.  Louis,  III. 

. Dana 

. Orleans 

. Carlisle 

. Anderson 

. West  Lafayette 

. Greentown 

. Roachdale 

. Frankfort 

. Vincennes 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Russellville 

. Austin 

. Scranton,  Pa. 

. Peru 

. Coatesville 

. Indianapolis 

. Winchester 

. Indianapolis 

,  .  .  .  .  Petoskey,  Mich. 

. Peru 

. Ligonier 

. Indianapolis 

. Cambridge  City 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Woodburn 

. . Bellmore 

. East  Chicago 

Northampton,  Mass. 

. Hagerstown 

. Kewanna 

...Worcester,  Mass. 

. Brazil 

. Farmersburg 


113 

58 
107 

0 

75 

23 

32 

6 

34 

47 
4 

3 
21 
67 

59 
120 

48 
53 
81 

107 

16 

15 
13 

107 

0 

6 

16 
6 

45 

7 

50 

0 

4 
0 

78 

63 

0 

16 
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Majors  Enrolled  in  the  School  of  Music  the  Second  Semester 
1930-1931  Who  Were  Not  Enrolled  in  the  First 
Semester  1930-1931 

Crook,  Marion . LaGrange,  Ill.  0 

Finch,  Charles . Carlisle  0 

Friend,  Charlotte . West  Lafayette  44 

Grau,  Dorothy . Greentown  0 

Hodge,  Josephine . Frankfort  99 

Hubbard,  Wilma  Louise . Scottsburg  0 

Lang,  Shirely . Evansville  31 

Michael,  Margaret . South  Bend  0 

Rothert,  Harold . Bloomington  68 

Trautman,  Dorothy . New  Albany  0 

Van  Hart,  John . Connersville  0 

Specials  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1930-1931 

Benton,  Rachel,  first  semester . Greencastle 

Bishop,  William,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Bowman,  William  Wallace,  second  semester . Pennville 

Brown,  Mary  Louise,  first  and  second  semesters . Brazil 

Case,  Mary  Louise,  first  semester.’. . Greencastle 

Crain,  Alvin  Wesley,  first  semester . Holyoke,  Mass. 

Harris,  James  Merle,  first  semester . Bloomingdale 

Jones,  Frank  N.,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Michael,  Ruby  Eldon,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Newby,  Harold  Edward,  first  semester . Youngstown,  Ohio 

Northrop,  Minnie  M.,  second  semester . Greencastle 

Padgett,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Skelton,  Glenn  C.,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Taylor,  Kathleen,  second  semester . Greencastle 

Umfleet,  Kenneth  R.,  first  semester . Greencastle 

Werneke,  Helen  Augusta,  first  semester . Greencastle 

Young,  Clarence  R.,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Auditors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1930-1931 

Giddings,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  first  semester . Greencastle 

Hearst,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  first  semester . Greencastle 

Hufferd,  Margery  Simpson,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Kosakai,  Masujiro,  second  semester . Tokyo,  Japan 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Henry  Clay,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

McMullen,  Mrs.  Laura,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Nunn,  Mary  Charlotte,  second  semester . Marion,  Ky. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Hettie  S.,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Potts,  Mrs.  Helen  C.,  first  and  second  semesters . Brazil 

Shaffer,  Mrs.  Helen  B.,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Smith,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  first  and  second  semesters . Greencastle 

Stirman,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  first  and  second  semestei’s . Greencastle 

Williams,  Eileen,  first  semester . Greencastle 
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Registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  Summer  of 
1930,  Excluding  All  Students  Enrolled  During 
Either  Semester  1930-1931 


Acree,  James  Elliot . 

Bausman,  William  Emerson. 

Beck,  Robert  Martin . 

Blue,  Charley  Kay . 

Carter,  Maynard . 

Clark,  Jack  Roscoe . 

Cooper,  Donald . 

Crawley,  Marion  LeRoy . 

Crouch,  Gertrude . 

Erwin,  Cecil . 

Fouch,  Herschel  Lavaughn .  . 
Gillam,  William  Sherman.  .  . , 
Gilmore,  Grace  Elizabeth.  .  . . 

Henkes,  Jamaine  D . 

Hester,  Margaretta . 

Hollenbaugh,  Roy  Theodore. 

Hutchins,  Eugene . 

Ingram,  Gladys  D . 

Johnson,  Earl . 

Julian,  Raymond  S . 

Kennedy,  Dema  Elizabeth 

Kruwel,  Dwight  Edward . 

LaFollette,  Mrs.  Georgia . 

Lee,  Marjorie  Noble . 

Light,  Amos  Ellis . . 

Lockwood,  Frederick  H . 

*Luckett,  Virginia . 

McFadden,  Bruce  Munson... 
McGaughey,  Florence  Helen . 

Macdonald,  Freda . 

Maclntire,  Dugald  Wright... 

Miller,  Milford . 

Murphy,  Josephine  Elizabeth 

Murphy,  Ross . 

Neal,  Raymond  Robert . 

Perkins,  John  Edwin . 

Perkins,  Marie . 

Phillips,  George  Warren . 

Pickard,  Ruth  Josephine. .  . . 

Priddy,  H.  Glen . 

*Pruitt,  Naomi . 

Ratcliff  e,  Catherine . 

Reeves,  Russell  Theodore.  . . . 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Grace  I . 

Rife,  Myrle . 

Schuell,  Hildred . .  ... 

Shoup,  Eugenie  Edna . 

Stunkel,  Charles . 

Swaty,  David  Y . 

Taggart,  Margaret . 

Ulery,  Mary  E . 

Walsh,  Clark  B . 


. Greencastle 

. Greencastle 

. Albion 

. Greencastle 

. Cairo,  Ill. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Greencastle 

. Greencastle 

. Fortville 

. Hatfield 

. Kokomo 

. Chadron,  Neb. 

. Anderson 

. Windsor,  Ill. 

. Charlestown 

. Greenfield 

. Roachdale 

. Dana 

. Westfield 

. Walton 

. Lawrence 

. Quincy,  Ill. 

. Lebanon 

. Chicago 

. Greencastle 

. Indianapolis 

. French  Lick 

. . Havana,  Ill. 

. Greencastle 

. Greencastle 

. Greenfield,  Mass. 

. Indianapolis 

. Indianapolis 

. Huntingburg 

. Greencastle 

. Hamlet 

. Greencastle 

. Valparaiso 

. Marshall 

. Andrews 

. Delphi 

. Straughn 

. Greencastle 

. Indianapolis 

. . Lagro 

. South  Bend 

. Battle  Ground 

. Owensville 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

. Orleans 

. Goshen 

. Portland,  Ore. 
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Mid-Course  Honors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  End  of 

the  Second  Semester  1929-1930 


Acree,  Orian 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  H. 

Aikin,  Mildred 

Mann,  Eleanor  M. 

Anderson,  Marcialea 

Medaris,  Donald  Edward 

Arvin,  Paul 

Munk,  Ivan  A. 

*  Barnett,  Melvin 

Osborn,  Elburt  F. 

Behrens,  Otto 

Patterson,  Maynard  C. 

::'Beyer,  Mary 

Pennington,  Jesse 

Bowman,  Max 

Peterson,  Eleanor  M. 

Bundy,  Marjorie  Ruth 

"Richey,  Evelyn 

Cord,  Claude 

Rumpf,  Eleanor 

Deming,  Ben 

Rutter,  Rozelle 

DeWees,  Elizabeth 

Shaffer,  Verl 

Duncan,  Lyman 

Smith,  Kenneth 

Durham,  Joanna 

Snow,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Edwards,  John  E. 

Snyder,  George 

Geiger,  Charles  S. 

Strain,  Charles  V. 

Goldsberry,  Mildred 

Taylor,  Kathleen 

Green,  Gladys  Martha 

Tofaute,  Kathryn 

Griffin,  Kenneth 

Tovey,  Carl 

Heinrich,  Mary  A. 

Trisler,  Hubert 

Hibbard,  Edna 

Vawter,  Mary  Katheryn 

Hintz,  Carl  Wm.  E. 

Voliva,  John  Paul 

Holdeman,  Nedra  J. 

Wagoner,  Ruth  A. 

Hutchinson,  Charles 

Ward,  Mary  Maxine 

Kautz,  William 

"White,  Mary  Franc 

Kendall,  Robert  C. 

*  Williams,  John 

Kingman,  Gerrish  David 

Williams,  Mary  Isabelle 

Kline,  Loretta  Eleanor 

Woodside,  Gilbert  L. 

Lindley,  Perry 

Loescher,  Vernon  A. 

Wright,  Jewel  W. 

Mid-Course  Honors  in 

the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 

of  the 

First  Semester  1930-1931 

Burkett,  Kenneth  D. 

Ryans,  David  G. 

Larmore,  Mary  Genevieve 

Shaw,  Mary  D. 

Lavengood,  Wanda 

Thornton,  Madge 

*  Students  not  in  college  1930-1931. 
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Absences,  69 
Activities,  40. 

Administration,  69. 

Administration  Building,  33. 
Administrative  Officers,  8. 
Administrative  Organization,  27. 
Admission,  59. 

Advanced  Standing,  61. 

Advisers,  64. 

Aims  and  Purpose,  31. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  41. 

American  Bankers  Association  Scholar¬ 
ship,  55. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Language  Divi¬ 
sion,  74. 

Applied  Courses  in  Music,  162. 

Armory,  34. 

Art  Exhibits,  46. 

Art  History,  85. 

Asbury  Hall,  35. 

Association  of  Women  Students,  41. 
Association  of  Women  Students  Schol¬ 
arship,  55. 

Astronomy,  108. 

Athletics,  147. 

Attendance,  69. 

Auditoi's,  215. 

Automobiles,  69. 

Bachelors  Degrees — 

Arts,  62,  180. 

Music,  159,  185. 

School  Music,  170,  185. 

Beamer  Missionary  Lectureship,  45. 
Beveridge  Fellowship,  56. 

Beveridge  Scholarship,  55. 

Bible  Department,  139. 

Bain  Scholarship  Fund,  55. 

Blue  Key,  41. 

Board,  49. 

Books  and  Personal  Expense,  49. 
Botany  Department,  96. 

Bowman  Memorial  Building,  34,  148. 
Buildings,  33. 

Business  Training,  65. 

Calendar,  3,  71. 

Catalogue  of  Students,  186. 

Certificates  from  Commissioned  High 
Schools,  60. 

Chapel  Exercises,  45. 

Chemistry  Department,  98. 


Class  Standing,  64. 

Classification  of  Students — 

Freshmen,  64. 

Sophmores,  64. 

Juniors,  64. 

Seniors,  64. 

College  Year,  71. 

Combination  Degree,  66. 
Commencement,  3. 

Committees,  University,  12. 
Comparative  Literature  Department,  85. 
Contents,  Table  of,  27,  73. 

Corporation,  5. 

Corporation  Committees,  6. 

Corporation  Officers,  6. 

Cosmopolitan  Club,  43. 

Courses  of  Study — 

College  of  Liberial  Arts,  74-155. 
School  of  Music,  157-177. 

Creative  Courses  in  Music,  167. 

Credit  Points,  70. 

Debates,  47. 

Degrees — 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  62. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  159. 

Bachelor  of  School  Music,  170. 
Combination,  66. 

Master  of  Arts,  68. 

Master  of  Music,  176. 

Degrees  Conferred,  1930,  180. 

Delta  Theta  Tau  Scholarship,  55. 
Departmental  Clubs,  42. 

Departmental  Organizations,  73. 

Dining  Halls,  39. 

Discipline,  69. 

Dormitories — 

For  Men,  38. 

For  Women,  39. 

Room  Rent,  49. 

Room  Reservation,  50. 

Dining  Halls,  39. 

Dramatics,  46. 

Duncan  Scholai’ship  Fund,  55. 

East  College,  33. 

Economics  Department,  116. 

Education  Department,  120. 

Eligibility — 

For  Readmission  to  College,  64. 

For  Participation  in  Activities,  70. 
Employment  Bureau,  57. 
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Endowed  Lectureships,  45. 

Endowed  Professorships,  31. 

English  Department,  88. 

English  Bible  Department,  139. 

English,  English  Literature  and  Fine 
Arts  Division,  85. 

English  Literature  Department,  91. 
Em'ollment  Report,  218. 

Entrance  Deficiencies,  60. 

Entrance  Requirements,  59. 
Examinations,  70. 

Expenses,  48. 

Faculty — - 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  13. 

School  of  Music,  23. 

Fees — - 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  48. 

School  of  Music,  178. 

Fellowship  Funds,  54,  56. 

Financial  Assistance,  52. 

Fine  Arts  Course,  46. 

Florence  Hall,  38. 

Foreign  Languages,  74. 

Founding,  Date  of,  30. 

French  Language  and  Literature,  81. 
Freshman  Requirements,  64. 

Freshman  Week,  3. 

General  College  Activities,  40. 

General  Information,  29. 

Geology  Department,  100. 

German  Language  and  Literature  De¬ 
partment,  74. 

Gilmore  Scholarships,  55. 

Grades,  70. 

Graduate  Work,  68,  176. 

Graduation  Honors,  65. 

Graduation  Requirements,  62. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature  De¬ 
partment,  76. 

Grounds  and  Buildings,  33. 
Gymnasium,  34,  148. 

Halls  of  Residence,  38. 

Harp,  165. 

Health  Regulations,  71. 

Heating  Plant,  38. 

Historical  Statement,  29. 

History  Department,  125. 

Holman  Scholarship,  55. 

Home  Economics  Department,  103. 
Home  Economics  House,  34. 

Honor  Societies,  41. 

Honorary  Degrees,  185. 


Honors — 

Graduation,  65. 

Mid-Course,  64. 

Scholarship  Societies,  41. 

Honors  Course,  67. 

Hours  and  Grades  Required,  63,  64,  70. 
House  Regulations,  72. 

Howes  Scholarship  Fund,  55. 

Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  Scholar¬ 
ship,  55. 

Indiana  Teaching  Requirements,  123. 
Infirmaries,  37. 

Junior  Requirements,  64. 

Journalism  Courses,  88,  89. 

Journalism  Societies,  42. 

Laboratory  Fees,  48. 

Language  Departments,  74. 

Language  Requirements — 

For  College  Entrance,  59. 

For  Graduation,  63. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature  Depart¬ 
ment,  78. 

Lecturers,  26. 

Lectureships — 

Beamer,  45. 

Mendenhall,  45. 

Simpson,  45. 

Libraries — 

Baker  Chemical,  37. 

Bence  German,  37. 

Biddle  Mathematical,  37. 

Dickey  Biological,  37. 

General,  36. 

Gobin  Library  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture,  37. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  Vocational,  37. 
Minnear-Monnett  Philosophical,  37. 
Simison  Latin,  37. 

Sociological,  37. 

University,  36. 

James  Riley  Weaver  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  37. 

Whitcomb,  37. 

Loans,  54. 

Location  of  University,  29. 

Longden  Hall,  38. 

Lucy  Rowland  Hall,  39. 

McMillan  Scholarship  Fund,  55. 
Maintenance  Building,  38. 

Major  Subject,  63. 

Mansfield  Hall,  39. 
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Master’s  Degrees — 

Arts,  68. 

Music,  176. 

Mathematics  Department,  106. 

Matthew  Simpson  Lectureship,  45. 
Melody  Way  Normal  Course,  169. 
Mendenhall  Foundation,  45. 

Mid-Course  Honors,  64. 

Middle  College,  34. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics,  153. 
Minshall  Laboratory,  34. 

Mortar  Board,  41. 

Mortar  Board  Scholarship,  56. 

Music,  46,  93,  158. 

Music  Bulletin,  157. 

Music  Hall,  35. 

Musical  Organizations,  42. 

Observatory,  36. 

Off-Campus  Rooms,  51. 

O’Connor  Scholarship  Fund,  55. 

Organ,  164. 

Organization — 

Administrative,  27. 

Departmental,  73. 

School  of  Music,  157. 

Oxford  Club,  43. 

P.E.O.  Scholarship,  55. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  41. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma,  41. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  Division,  139. 
Philosophy  Department,  141. 

Physical  Education  Departments — 

For  Men,  146. 

For  Women,  151. 

Physical  Education  Division,  146. 
Physical  Equipment,  33. 

Physical  Examinations,  71. 

Physics  Department,  110. 

Piano,  Methods  of  Teaching,  168. 
Piano-forte,  163. 

Placement  Bureau,  58. 

Political  Science  Department,  130. 
Pre-Medical  Course,  66. 

Pre-Nursing  Course,  67. 

Preparatory  Courses  in  Music,  169. 
Pre-Vocational  Courses,  66. 

Prize — 

Margaret  Noble  Lee,  57. 

Professional  Work,  64. 

Psychology  Department,  133. 

Public  Occasions,  45. 

Public  School  Art  Course,  174. 

Public  School  Music  Courses,  172. 


Publications,  Student,  44. 

Purpose  and  Aims,  31. 

Rector  Hall,  39. 

Rector  Fellowships,  54. 

Rector  Scholarships,  52. 

Reduction  of  Credit,  70. 

Refunds,  51. 

Registration,  3. 

Religious  Activities,  43. 

Religious  Education  Department,  144. 
Required  Course  of  Study  for  Fresh¬ 
men,  63. 

Required  Work,  62. 

Requirements  for  Graduation,  62. 
Requirements  for  Freshmen,  64. 
Requirements  for  Juniors,  64. 
Requirements  for  Sophomores,  64. 
Reservation  of  Rooms,  50. 

Residence  Requirements,  63,  68. 
Reynolds,  Myron  B.,  Endowment,  55. 
Romance  Languages  Department,  81. 
Room  Rent,  49. 

Room  Reservation,  50. 

Scholar-ships,  52,  54. 

School  of  Music  Organization,  157. 
Science  Division,  96. 

Self-Support  of  Students,  57. 

Social  Science  Division,  116. 

Sociology  Department,  136. 

Sophomore  Requirements,  64. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  83. 
Special  Students,  215. 

Speech  Department,  93. 

Speech  Hall,  34. 

Sports,  43. 

Student  Affairs  Committee,  40. 

Student  Body,  40. 

Student  Body  Officers,  40. 

Student  Council,  40. 

Student  Expenses,  48. 

Student  Government,  40. 

Student  Publications,  44. 

Summary  of  Students,  218. 

Summer  Session,  3,  220. 

Teaching  Requirements  for  Indiana, 
123. 

Theoretical  Courses  in  Music,  166. 
Transcripts,  50. 

Transfers,  61,  70. 

Tri  Kappa  Scholarship,  55. 

Trustees,  5. 
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Undergraduates,  1930-31,  186. 
University  Committees,  12. 


Violin,  164. 

Violincello,  Viola  and  Double  Bass,  165. 
Visitors,  Board  of,  6. 

Voice,  162. 


Ward,  Elizabeth  J.,  Scholarship,  56. 
Wind  Instruments,  165. 

Withdrawals,  51,  52. 

Women’s  Sports  Association,  44. 

Y.W.C.A.,  43. 


Zoology  Department,  112. 


